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THE COMING SESSION. 


By this day seven weeks we shall have entered on the fourth session of 
the present Parliament, and the moment is not unseasonable for a 
brief review of the position of the Liberal party, and an inquiry into 
the legislative enterprises which lie before it in the immediate future. 
Probably no party ever succeeded to power amid brighter or more 
hopeful circumstances than those which surrounded Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in April, 1880. An overwhelming victory following a 
desperate fight ; an immense majority, in which internecine jealousies 
were, at any rate for the moment, happily composed ; a leader of 
extraordinary powers and popularity ; an administration of all the 
talents; and an attractive and practicable programme of ministerial 
measures—such were some of the elements which combined to form 
a condition of unusual prosperity and promise. But among them 
all there was probably not one on which trained observers of political 
phenomena relied so confidently for useful results as on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal ascendancy over the House of Commons. Old and 
experienced Members of Parliament instructed the new-comer to 
watch carefully the methods of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, because 
it was remarkable for its completeness, its dexterity, and the willing 
submission with which it was received. The personal authority of 
the Premier was the most noteworthy feature which the new House 
of Commons, unusually rich in such features, presented to the student 
of parliamentary life. 

Nothing, therefore, was more surprising, or even startling, than 
the promptness with which the majority of the House set itself in 
opposition to that authority, in a matter where the personal opinions, 
predilections, and influence of the Prime Minister were specially 
involved. It would be useless now to discuss the question whether 
the difficulties and scandals of Mr. Bradlaugh’s case might have been 
avoided in the first instance by the peremptory intervention of the 
Chair, or subsequently by a bolder policy on the part of the Liberal 
leaders. The incident is only mentioned in this connexion because 
it manifested, on the very threshold of the new Parliament, three 
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2 THE COMING SESSION. 


facts of great significance in relation to the future conduct of the 
Liberal party and of the House. 

These were, first, the fact that a certain section of the Liberal 
majority in Parliament had only the frailest hold on the primary 
principles of Liberalism,. and were prepared to abandon those 
principles under the pressure of social and theological prejudice. 
Secondly, there was this phenomenon, noticeable in itself, and 
specially noticeable when contrasted with Mr. Gladstone’s just 
ascendancy over the great bulk of his party: that in a question 
where his political faith was specially operative, where desertion 
by his followers must have been specially annoying, and where he 
had personally intervened with an unusually fine display of 
reasoned and impassioned eloquence, he was unable to secure a 
majority except by a conditional compromise such as satisfied 
nobody’s conscience, and merely postponed the difficulty to a later 
but not more convenient season. The third point of interest was 
that the readiness, the pertinacity, and the acuteness with which 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim was resisted revealed the existence of powers 
in the Opposition, and mainly outside its official ranks, which gave 
the promise of abundant difficulties ahead. 

This enumeration by no means exhausts the instructive material 
which the Bradlaugh incident afforded ; but it lays stress on three 
elements of difficulty which no thoughtful observer who watched 


the incident could have overlooked in reference to the probable 
development of future events. It is also worthy of remark that 
whatever difficulties the Government have as yet encountered have 
arisen far more from these ‘causes than from any robust opposition 
on the part of Sir Stafford Northcote, that— 


‘‘Scrupulous good man, 
Who would not, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose upon his face his own.” 

In the successive phases of Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, in critical 
stages of the Irish Land Bill, and in the main divisions on the 
Closure, the Government have found their chief embarrassments to 
arise, not from the fossil officialism of the front Opposition bench, 
but from the disaffection of a certain group of their own followers, 
and from the enterprising though irregular tactics of the Fourth 
Party. 

It would be idle to suppose that these powers of mischief have 
exhausted themselves. But the Government stands at this moment 
in a position where it can defy them all. On all hands the Ministers 
are successful. In Ireland, though the dying struggles of a mur- 
derous conspiracy are desperate, the Crimes Act, firmly adminis- 
tered by courageous judges, is producing the best results. No 
constitutional principle is violated or even strained; but criminals 
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are brought to justice, and the safety of the law-abiding classes is 
restored. Daily experience bears out the contention of those who 
maintained that, as soon as a proper tribunal was constituted, evidence 
would be forthcoming, while it throws into glaring prominence the 
folly of those maudlin politicians who had no method of dealing 
with organized murder except to heap fresh benefits on the mur- 
derers. The proceedings and results of the Special Commission in 
Dublin are respectfully commended to the study of the men who, 
when Mrs. Smythe’s murder and the tragedy of the Phenix Park 
were filling England with horror, sat simpering in the Reform 
Club, deprecating a “howl for blood,” and complacently asserting 
that “nothing could be done.” 

In Egypt the English forces have obtained a decisive and dra- 
matic success, the effects of which have been distinctly perceptible 
in the region of politics at home. Army reorganization, short 
service, and the abolition of flogging, though inaugurated amidst 
the most mournful prophecies, have been justified by results, and the 
eminent General whose known Liberalism had won him the ran-- 
corous hatred of his profession is the hero of the hour. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that the Egyptian cam- 
paign has strengthened the position of the Government as regards 
the Liberal party. The most that can be said is that it has not 
weakened it. Confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s moral rectitude and 
tried love of peace alone has reconciled the great bulk of Liberals to 
a policy which, at any rate on the surface, bore an unpleasantly 
close resemblance to the antics of Lord Beaconsfield. As it is, signs 
have not been wanting at important centres of political feeling 
that the loyalty of the party has been sorely strained. To the end 
there will probably be many who, while regarding every step taken 
by the Government since the riot at Alexandria as necessary and 
right, will feel an uneasy suspicion that the occasion for those steps 
might have been avoided by a more skilful and decided diplomacy 
in the previous autumn. 

It will be fortunate, indeed, for the Liberal party if this feeling 
does not find marked expression at the next general election, and 
illustrate once again the worthlessness of Tory applause when 
won by the alienation of any section, however inconsiderable, of 
Liberal voters. Lord Salisbury, it would seem from his speech at 
Edinburgh, is disposed to see the beginning of the end in Mr. 
Grenfell’s recent defeat. It would be interesting to hear his 
comments on the Liverpool election; but even with regard to 
Salisbury, apparently, he is wrong. Those best qualified to 
speak are disposed to attribute the Liberal disaster, not to dislike 
of any part of the Ministerial policy, but to local jealousies, 
emulations, and rival interests, which made a contest at the 
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moment highly inopportune, and were, characteristically enough, 
ignored by those Liberal officials whose business it is to inform 
themselves of the state of parties in the constituencies, and the 
probable issues of an electoral contest. There is still reason to 
hope and believe that the Egyptian war is regarded by the mass of 
Liberal electors rather as an odious necessity, or, in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s phrase, a “hateful incident,” than as the deliberate adoption 
of a “spirited foreign policy ;” and if this view, which is that 
entertained by the majority in the House of Commons, be generally 
accepted, the Egyptian campaign may, after all, do us no permanent 
injury. And, for the moment, it has done unquestioned good. It 
has proved that Liberals can, on good cause shown, fight with a 
promptitude and effect unknown to the blustering tactics of Jingoism. 
It has silenced all foolish cries about Mr. Gladstone’s indifference 
to national honour, and has substituted an even stranger cry about 
his indifference to human life, to peace, and to civilisation—a change 
of tune which argues that the bewildered Opposition are reduced to 
the most desperate shifts of an exhausted polemic. It has improved 
his position with the timid and the respectable, who oddly enough 
are usually the most bellicose, and it has made him for the moment 
popular with the London mob. Above all, it knocked the heart 
out of the opposition to his new Procedure Rules. Nothing can 
be more amusing than to contrast the serious anxieties about the 
result of Mr. Marriott’s amendment last March, and the vainglorious 
prophecies of Mr. Gladstone’s impending defeat, which prevailed up 
to the commencement of hostilities in Egypt, with the singularly 
plain, easy, and triumphant course of his Resolutions on Procedure 
during the autumn session. The credit of the opposition to them, 
such as it was, belongs to Lord Randolph Churchill and his con- 
federates, who have fought the new rules with untiring assiduity, 
and have illustrated once again the lesson which the writer has 
sought to draw from the Bradlaugh incident. But in spite of all 
opposition, Mr. Gladstone has carried his rules, on the main ques- 
tion by an ample, and on all the amendments by an overwhelming 
majority. With reformed procedure, a devoted following in the 
House, and a renewed popularity out-of-doors, Mr. Gladstone is for 
‘the moment master of the situation. And if anything were wanting to 
the completeness of his opportunity, it is to be found in the confessed 
disorganization of the Conservative party. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Salisbury openly bewails his inability to drag the Conservative 
peers with him into the dangerous and infatuated courses which he 
loves to follow. In the House of Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his adherents ridicule and defy the Front Opposition Bench, 
and not infrequently lead them into follies. In the pages of this 
magazine “Two Conservatives” pour scorn upon all the principles, 
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methods, and results of Conservative leadership and organization. 
The Conservative Chairman of Committees vacates his seat, and the 
official director of Conservative electioneering reads him a sharp 
lecture on his want of consideration for the party. The “ polite letter- 
writer ” in question renounces his post in the Conservative Central 
Association, on the ground that their organization is so hopelessly 
bad that his services are thrown away. The ex-Conservative whip 
makes a plain statement of fact about his relations with the Conser- 
vative Chairman of Committees, is met with a flat denial, and has 
to hobble out of the scrape with more celerity than grace. And the 
Conservative electors of Preston resolutely reject the candidate chosen 
for them by the Carlton Club, and triumphantly return a local 
gentleman of their own choosing. 

The rout and perplexity of the Tory camp are complete. Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal powers are at their zenith ; his position in Par- 
liament and in the country is supreme; his followers everywhere 
are demanding the fulfilment of the promises of 1880, and the enact- 
ment of the measures in which they are so profoundly interested ; 
and we may fairly hope that the approaching session will bring 
them what they desire. 1884 will be too late. The shadows of the 
dissolution will have begun to fall-upon us, and the measures which 
we have in view are too momentous and far-reaching to be scrambled 
through by an expiring Parliament at the fag-end of a wasted life. 
It is on the session of 1883 that the hopes of Liberal Reformers 
must be concentrated; and it now becomes a matter of pressing 
interest to know what measures the Government will bring 
forward. 

And here, at the outset, let a “feeble unit ’’ of the Liberal party 
express a hope that we are to have no more Irish legislation. It is 
true that some ominous hints of such legislation were dropped by 
the Prime Minister during last session. But there is still room to 
hope that those hints were only the mutterings of a storm which 
may yet roll harmlessly away. Ireland has been the evil genius of 
the present Government. Their experiment of letting the Peace 
Preservation Act expire, though as Liberals they were bound to make 
it, proved a dismal failure. Their well-meant though hastily 
drawn Disturbance Bill was wrecked by the Lords, who thus, with 
characteristic shortsightedness, precipitated the sweeping reforms 
contained in the Land Bill. The Land Bill itself, while grand in 
conception and marvellously elaborated in detail, was yet so mangled 
before it passed into law that it has been necessary to spend the best 
part of another session in amending it. 

The Coercion Bill of 1881 was so conceived and so administered 
as to secure the maximum of popular irritation with the minimum of 
deterrent effect. The overt and ostentatious defiance of the law 
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was suppressed ; but the unchecked increase of murder and similar 
crimes attained the dimensions of a national scandal. The murder 
of Mrs. Smythe first aroused a visible flame of public indignation, 
and forced on the Government the necessity, which the murders in 
the Phenix Park only emphasized, for a more efficient measure of 
repression. Such a measure, happily, is now law, and for a while 
we may surely let the Irish question slumber. The law-abiding 
Irishman now enjoys a measure of religious equality and of agricul- 
tural security such as his English congener may fairly envy. A 
murderous and treasonable conspiracy is his only enemy; and 
against that enemy the law has armed the Government with those 
new, and we may fairly hope sufficient, powers which Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan are now administering with such exemplary tact 
and firmness. The time has surely come when, with regard to 
Ireland, we may “rest and be thankful,” and leave the amended 
Land Act to work out, under the protection of a powerful executive, 
its mission of mercy and amelioration. Certainly the English con- 
stituencies grudge none of the precious time which has been bestowed 
on securing this beneficent end; but no less certainly they are 
beginning to invite parliamentary attention to their own concerns, 
and to remember that the Government entered office pledged to a 
large and a varied list of reforms, very few of which have been at 
present fulfilled. Foremost among these, in the writer’s judgment, 
must be placed the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

And here the Government must be prepared to encounter the full 
force of all those difficulties which have been mentioned above as 
having beset them, and being likely to beset them again, in the 
House of Commons. The defection of sham Liberals and the calcu- 
lated insolence of the Fourth Party will co-operate with a dogged 
though shuffling opposition from the whole Conservative side. The 
scandalous nature of the abuse will prevent any open hostility to the 
principle of the reform; but it will drive the forces of resistance 
underground, and by a thousand tortuous but effective shifts the 
powers of corruption will strive to the bitter end for their time- 
honoured privileges. 

But in the country the Government may count on an enthusiastic 
and, as far as the Liberal party is concerned, an unanimous support. 
The public conscience is at last fully awake to the scandals of cor- 
ruption and intimidation. The better sort of English electors are 
heartily sick of being bribed and bullied. There is rapidly growing 
up a manly determination to be rid of the degrading tyranny of the 
purse. And a Liberal Government which any longer hesitates to 
deal peremptorily with electoral malpractices must lay itself open 
to the odious reproach of being secretly not unfavourable to the evil 
which it repudiates. Suspicion is a plant of rapid growth in the 
popular bosom ; and the electorate which has laughed to scorn the 
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elaborate attempts to evoke its sympathy for the imprisoned bribers 
will not confidingly endure continued dallying with an evil so long 
denounced, and, as yet, so little discouraged. It would be blind 
folly to underrate the difficulties in the path of reform. Rich men, 
directly or collaterally interested in politics, have so long been in 
the habit of influencing the course of elections, that the practice 
has become second nature, and has up to quite recently been 
accepted an all hands as a recognised part of the political modus 
vwendi. Sir Leicester Dedlock, when his cousin Volumnia was so 
indiscreet as to ask “ what for?” about the ‘‘ hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’”’ spent at the general election, answered, “ For necessary 
expenses. And I trust to your good sense, Volumnia, not to pursue 
the subject here or elsewhere.” And he was only the prototype of a 
numerous and influential class. The profligate expenditure in the 
actual contest, and the practice of “salting” the constituency 
between one election and another, have gone far to destroy the very 
idea of electoral independence, and, to invert a phrase of Burke’s, 
have kept alive in freedom itself the spirit of a debasing servitude. 
Agricultural and economic depressions have indeed done something 
to cripple the power, if not to chasten the spirit, of corruption. The 
country gentleman, for whose misfortunes Mr. Milnes-Gaskell has 
lately uttered such a piteous wail, must be prepared, in his efforts 
after “simpler living,” not only to sell his hunters and give up his 
moor, but also to forego the traditional luxury of tampering with 
his neighbour’s political conscience. But, while the pecuniary influ- 
ence of the squire declines, that of the mere capitalist is no doubt on 
the increase. And the change is hardly an improvement. Consoling 
ourselves with the belief that vice loses half its evil by losing all 
its grossness, we no longer buy our neighbour’s votes at a pound 
a head, but we give sites for people’s parks and found scientific 
museums; we distribute our influence in showers of cocoa and clouds 
of superior sheeting; and if we lend fifty pounds to an entangled 
grocer, we only hint at repayment just before the general election. 

It is impossible, in a sketch like this, to describe a tenth part of 
these manifold and ingenious methods of corruption. Sometimes the 
actual or would-be Member of Parliament prepares an elaborate 
banquet in a public hall, sends the champagne, the venison, and the 
pine-apples, and generously distributes tickets to his poorer brethren, 
or—more transparent artifice still—sells them at sixpence a head. 
Anon an ambitious sheep-farmer, anxious to reproduce at West- 
minster the eloquence which has thrilled an Australian Senate, sud- 
denly developes a passion of wstheticism, summons all his neighbours 
to an antiquarian inspection of his baronial halls, and flavours the 
luncheon with a well-timed discourse on the advantages of fair trade 
or the iniquities of a gagging government. 

Again, as is the case in an important metropolitan constituency, 
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a wealthy member who is openly and professedly the sworn and 
profitable ally of the publicans, and is returned largely by their vote 
and influence, surreptitiously subsidizes all the anti-publican insti- 
tutions, the working men’s clubs, and young men’s institutes. Such 
a man, indeed, “ does good by stealth,” though he must “blush to 
find it fame ” in the mouths of his licensed victualling supporters. 
These permanent modes of corruption are, no doubt, very difficult 
to check. But there is reasonable ground for hope that they 
will gradually perish by their very affinity to the corrupt expendi- 
ture at the time of election, when once that expenditure has been 
stamped as criminal. As long as the present scale of outlay is per- 
mitted, it is unavoidable. One candidate is ready to incur it, and his 
opponents must incur it also, or compete on unequal terms. Or, where 
both are disposed to fight economically, a whole swarm of agents and 
solicitors, canvassers and committee-men will spring up and make 
retrenchment impossible. Thus, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out in the 
Nineteenth Century five years ago, a man who has no equipment but 
his character and abilities has less and less chance of success; and 
the result is that most degrading of all governments—a plutocracy. 
The present Liberal majority in the House of Commons contains 
many men who have declined or left remunerative and permanent 
employment in order to serve the party in Parliament. They have 
damaged their professional prospects or deliberately neglected the 
claims of business. This is a sufficient sacrifice, and they can- 
not be expected to increase it by submitting every three or four 
years, or whenever a disappointed minister decrees an unexpected 
dissolution, to be mulcted in several thousand pounds of election 
expenses. If elections are to continue as costly as heretofore, the 
contest must be abandoned to those whose means enable them, and 
whose principles permit them, to buy the victory. And which 
political party is most likely to profit by such an arrangement is 
a question for the consideration of her Majesty’s present ministers. 
What is the weapon which we are to employ against these varied 
evils? Roughly speaking, we cannot do better than take the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, which is ready to our hands. In its general 
conception and main provisions it is excellent. It may,~indeed, 
require to be so extended as to cover some other matters now left out 
of sight, but those leading provisions which fix the maximum of the 
candidates’ expenditure and attach heavy penalties to transgression 
must at all costs be maintained intact. On these there must be no sur- 
render either to the mock-heroics or the mock-pathetics of borough- 
mongering attorneys or the wire-pullers of the Carlton Club. At 
the same time it is to be hoped that the firmness of character which 
we all admire so much in Sir Henry James will not induce him to 
turn a deaf ear to those who are in sympathy with his object, and 
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who, from their exact knowledge of local circumstances, would be his 
best counsellors. For example, it is absolutely necessary, if the votes 
of the working men in thickly populated districts are not to be lost 
by the prohibition of conveyances, that polling-places should be made 
more numerous and polling-hours extended. If the multiplication 
of polling-places raises the necessary expenses above the legal 
maximum, the surplus might be charged on the rates, where, indeed, 
a considerate section of the Liberal party would wish to charge the 
entire cost of the election. Another point in which Sir Henry 
James’s proposition seems susceptible of amendment is that, while 
he forbids the hiring of conveyances, he allows the rich man to 
convey voters in his private carriage. This concession seems to 
create a social inequality which is scarcely equitable in principle, 
and unquestionably mischievous in policy. 

There are countless details in which the present arrangements of 
the ballot require revision. The open voting allowed to the illiterate 
voter has been widely abused by voters, who have feigned to be 
illiterate in order to secure the reward of a vote certainly given on 
the right side. 

Again, a dangerously wide discretion is allowed to the returning 
officers, some of whom have not .scrupled to supply ballot papers 
so thin that the voters’ mark could be seen through the paper 
when it is folded up. Some provision must be made for reme- 
dying these defects of administrative detail. 

In view of the extraordinary contradictions and perplexities which 
have arisen in the courts of the revising barristers, it is worth 
while to consider whether registration could not be made, in reality as 
well as in theory, a function of the State instead of being left to the 
haphazard agencies which now direct it. It ought to be impossible 
for an elector’s constitutional right to be “ wrested from him by force 
or shuffled from him by chicane.” 

It will be answered that all these reforms, and the many others 
which are germane to them, cannot be covered by a single Bill. 
Still it is obviously desirable that as large a field as possible should 
be embraced in order that the Government measure—the last in 
this direction which we are likely to see for a long time—may not 
stand in perpetual need of supplementary amendment. It is only 
by giving a very wide extension to the term “ Corrupt Practices ” 
that we can hope to deal a crushing blow at so widespread and 
deeply-rooted an evil. To whatever perfection of detail the Bill 
is carried, its leading principles must be, by elaborate precaution 
and stringent penalties, to show that practices, always immoral, are 
now no longer safe, and so to make that impossible which has so 
long been intolerable. 

The next point on which it seems to us imperatively necessary 
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that the Government should take action is the Liquor question. 
This has already been brought within the range of possibilities 
by Mr. Gladstone’s intimation that the licensing system would be 
dealt with in the County Government Bill. That Bill, on all 
accounts so urgently needed, we may hope to see reintroduced next 
session, and the licensing system should then be thoroughly 
reviewed. The time is ripe for such a review, and it will be useful, 
not only in its immediate object, but in clearing up the whole 
subject of the Liquor traffic, and in showing what is practicable and 
what merely chimerical in the way of liquor law reform. 

For several years past the Liquor question has been claiming 
our attention from various quarters and with increasing urgency. 
The whole medical profession, in lectures, in magazines, in pro- 
fessional books, and in private consultation, has announced the 
reaction from the “stimulating” or “fortifying”’ treatment of twenty 
years ago, has depicted the disastrous effects of unrestricted alcohol, 
and has preached the necessity of moderation and self-control. 

Approaching the subject from the religious point of view, the 
Nonconformists have thrown themselves into the movement with 
characteristic energy, and have, in a large number of cases, identi- 
fied themselves with the cause of Total Abstinence. Even the clergy 
of the Established Church, not always prominent in social reforms, 
have forgotten the “‘ port and prejudice ” of the apathetic past, and 
outvied the most vigorous of their Nonconformist brethren. The 
more moderate have found a refuge in the “Church of England 
Temperance Society” with its various grades; the more uncom- 
promising have embraced the rigour of the ‘“‘ Blue Ribbon.” 

Nor are these all. Uninfluenced by the considerations which 
have swayed the religious advocates of abstinence, less exactly 
scientific than the medical contingent, a busy host of social reformers 
have compared the statistics of drink, pauperism, and crime, and, 
pointing to our crowded gaols and workhouses, have called on us to 
abolish this prolific source of national deterioration. 

Now, were this threefold outcry of religion, science, and economy 
directed solely against drunkenness, the path of reform would be 
comparatively easy. There are certain palpable and admitted 
remedies to which recourse might by common consent be had. We 
might heavily increase the penalties on drunkenness, wherever, 
whenever, and by whomsoever committed. We might establish the 
principle that drunkenness is an aggravation, and not an extenuation, 
of any crime committed under its influence. We might devise a much 
severer and more systematic plan of punishing adulteration, as one 
of the gravest crimes against the physical welfare of the State. We 
might punish the publican in whose house drunkenness habitually 
occurred by deprivation of license without compensation. The oppo- 
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sition to these changes would be slight and ineffectual, for no one would 
willingly figure as the champion of the unprotected drunkard or the 
designing publican. But unfortunately the question is too com- 
plicated to be so simply dealt with. We cannot close our eyes to 
the fact that a large proportion of those who are agitating for 
liquor law reform are pledged, not against the abuse, but against 
the use, of alcohol. They believe that indulgence in strong drink is 
not only capable of producing evil results, but is in itself an im- 
moral act, if not a crime. And, holding this view (though they 
may shrink from formulating it in a plain sentence), they, consistently 
enough, determine, as far as lies in their power, to make the practice 
impossible for their neighbours. The simplest method of doing this 
was that embodied in the Permissive Bill, which would have con- 
ferred on a majority of the ratepayers power to prohibit absolutely 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the district. For the promotion 
of this measure the extreme reformers were fortunate enough to 
discover in Sir Wilfrid Lawson an advocate ready to their hand, 
an amiable enthusiast, a persuasive and amusing speaker, a man of 
large means and abundant leisure, and, above all, animated by a 
single-minded and self-denying desire to serve the highest interests 
of his fellow-men. Yet, in spite af a combination of qualifications 
as happy as it was rare, Sir Wilfrid did not find the Permissive Bill 
prosper in his hands. The better the proposal was understood, the 
more apparent it became that, while overshooting the mark in strin- 
gency, it gave no certain promise of reaching the evil at which it 
was aimed. The power of a majority of inhabitants to forbid the 
ordinary convenience and enjoyment of the minority was an in- 
vasion of personal liberty such as Englishmen do not relish, and a 
disagreeable approximation to mob-government. Men were scan- 
dalized by the gross unfairness, as between class and class, of a measure 
which would close all the public-houses in the village, but would 
leave the squire unrestricted access to his club and his wine mer- 
chant. The inevitable result of such an enactment in making drink- 
ing solitary instead of social, and substituting spirits as a durable 
commodity for the more perishable malt liquors, seemed of doubtful 
advantage to the cause of sobriety. But, above all else, the public 
conscience revolted from a measure which was founded on the 
essentially untrue principle that the use as well as the abuse of 
alcohol was an evil which the State must combat, which would 
include drinking in the same condemnation as drunkenness, and 
would punish all for the offence of some. 

The Permissive Bill having thus perished by its inherent faults, 
the advanced reformers fell back upon a device by which they 
thought to secure the same end, while disarming opposition and 
allaying fears. This device was the invention of “Local Option.” 
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A resolution was introduced into the House of Commons which 
affirmed the desirability of establishing a local veto over the issue of 
licenses. This maneuvre was, for a time, eminently successful. 
Many of the present Ministry voted for the resolution, though con- 
spicuous exceptions were found in Mr. Gladstone, in Lord Hartington, 
and in Mr. Faweett, than whom no Minister has a better acquaintance 
with the habits and needs of working men in town and country. 
Many members who had wholly refused to countenance the enor- 
mity of the Permissive Bill were yet ready to support an abstract 
resolution, which, while formally recognising an admitted evil, yet 
committed them to no practical step. 

All those who numbered among their supporters a large and in- 
fluential teetotal body hailed with thankfulness a means of escape 
from what threatened to become a serious embarrassment. 

Another class, while feeling less keenly about the particular 
reform in view, were glad to support a proposition which tended 
towards a further development of local self-government. Thus, 
from one cause or another, all prospered happily with the Local 
Option resolution, and it was twice affirmed by the present House 
of Commons. But, after a while, men tire of the abstract, however 
excellent, and begin to consider how it can be translated into the 
concrete. And here the temporary convenience of the device dis- 
appears, and we are once again confronted by the primary difficulties 
of the case. It now appears that the authors of the resolution have 
all along had nothing in their view but the Permissive Bill, pure 
and simple. They have not been unwilling to catch the votes of 
those who, without looking to practical consequences, have given 
their adhesion to the abstract theory of local option. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, in whom the harmlessness of the dove is agreeably 
tempered by the wisdom of the serpent, states roundly that he is, and 
has all along been, of his original opinion, that there is no way of 
giving effect to the resolution which the House of Commons has 
affirmed, except his first plan of conferring on the majority of rate- 
payers the power of abolishing the liquor traffic of the district. No 
mere power (such as the moderate reformers and the advocates of 
local government aimed at) in a representative body to grant or re- 
fuse licenses will, we are now told, meet the exigencies of the case. ‘If 
the devil is to be licensed, it may as well be by magistrates as by an 
elected board.” Thus those simple folks who had thought, by voting 
for the resolution, to temporize with a difficulty which they saw 
ahead, discover to their confusion that, less fortunate than Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, they have evinced that wisdom of the dove which 
is too often allied with the harmlessness of the serpent. 

Meanwhile the individual Member of Parliament is placed in a 
position of peculiar difficulty. If he refuses to vote for Local Option 
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he is reproached with being indifferent to the evils of drunken- 
ness, and runs a risk of alienating an active and zealous section of 
his supporters. If, on the other hand, he votes for the resolution, he 
does so with the knowledge that its authors mean by it something 
wholly different from what popular opinion supposes it to mean; and 
that, in their opinion, the only way of giving it practical effect is 
by an invasion of individual freedom which his intellect and con- 
science alike condemn. If “Local Option” meant, as at one time 
every one supposed, and as some people still suppose it to mean, the 
power of a board elected by the ratepayers to grant or refuse licenses, 
the Liberal Party would probably support it with virtual unanimity. 
It would be likely to do more than anything except free trade in 
drink (for which the public conscience is not prepared) to proportion 
the supply of public-houses to the demand for them, and thus 
to abolish those houses which exist less to supply a want than as 
incentives to excess. It would bea more truly reforming measure 
than the Permissive Bill; for, whereas that Bill only provides for the 
suppression of the drink traffic, and makes no attempt to regulate it 
where it is permitted, Local Option, as we contend for it, would 
effectually prevent the nuisance which arises from ill-regulated houses, 
or the intrusion of well-regulated’ones into localities where they are 
not wanted. It would secure to the working man his right to obtain 
what he requires, whether he chooses to treat the public-house merely 
as a liquor-shop or more asa club. It would harmonize fully with 
those English instincts and traditions of local self-government which 
the forthcoming County Government Bill is designed to develope and 
consolidate. It would probably, in the long run, tend to improve the 
character and increase the utility of the public-house by making it 
less a drinking-place and more a place of general refreshment, such 
as the phrase “‘ licensed victualling ” naturally and historically im- 
ports. Finally, by making the landlord more directly and con- 
sciously dependent on public favour, it would restore the natural 
relation between him and his customers, and go far to destroy his 
already shaken influence over politics and electioneering. 

But all these advantages are as nothing in the eyes of those 
who framed the Permissive Bill, and still desire to carry it 
under the name of Local Option. They will, we fear, hardly 
satisfy the bulk of total abstainers. No one wishes to cast a slur 
upon those admirable men who, from a simple desire to benefit their 
fellow-men or themselves, have imposed upon themselves the yoke 
of total abstinence. They may fairly claim a share of that honour 
which we pay to the missionary who abandons home, and to the 
monk or hermit who renounces the family tie; even to the apostolic 
spirit which will eat no meat while the world stands, lest it make its 
brother to offend. 
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But it must be plainly said that, while self-denial is an heroic 
virtue, the denial to others of their just rights is a grievous wrong ; 
and while we are determined, as far as possible, to correct the evils 
which have grown up round the liquor traffic, we have no mind 
to abolish that traffic for the poor man, while we leave the rich man 
undisturbed in his indulgence. 

This extremity of their followers seems to be the opportunity 
of the Government. We may even go a step further, and say 
that they are bound in honour and justice to extricate those 
followers from the embarrassments which have arisen from a too- 
docile following of Liberal leaders. 

It is easy to forecast the probable drift of the reform of local govern- 
ment. Of this we may be sure, that local powers will be conferred on 
elected Boards. These Boards, which are to administer all matters 
of urban government, may fairly take the liquor traffic under their 
control; and, being by their nature essentially representative of the 
feelings of the community and of no one section, they can deal with 
each house upon its merits, and with an exact knowledge of local 
circumstances. Mr. Chamberlain, with his well-known powers of 
persuasion, may here find an opportunity for experiments in his 
Gothenburg theory. It would be well if, at the same time, instead 
of proceeding piecemeal with Cornwall and Yorkshire, power were 
universally conferred to deal with the question of Sunday closing, 
due provision being made for the supply of proper wants at suitable 
hours. The present system of open hours seems ingeniously con- 
trived to meet the convenience of no single class. 

No one pretends that this is an exhaustive exposition of details ; 
but by deliberate and well-weighed legislation on such lines as these, 
we may hope to attain the object of all reasonable reformers, to 
secure to the working man the same liberties as are claimed by the 
rich and the “ respectable,” and to demolish finally the theory that 
one hundred men are to make impossible the legitimate enjoyment 
of ninety-nine. 

There remains another field of legislation in which it seems alike 
the wisdom and the duty of the Government to take an immediate 
step. We refer to the numerous questions affecting the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. Of course no one is unmindful of the 
stupendous change in the labourers’ position, as well as in our whole 
polity, which is involved in the impending extension of household 
suffrage to the counties. But that reform, to which the Liberal 
Government is more deeply pledged than to any other, forms no 
proper part of the work of next session. We are entitled to ask for 
at least one session of practical legislation before we embark on a 
measure which, whether successful or unsuccessful, must be the 
immediate precursor of a dissolution. Something, his friends would 
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urge, must be done for the agricultural labourer in the meantime. 
The agricultural labourer has had but little share in the legislative 
improvements of the present age. Public and compulsory education 
is preparing his children to take their proper place in the State, but 
it has done little for the men who are now middle-aged. Great 
social and economic changes have rolled by, and left the bulk of the 
agricultural population unhelped, uncomplaining, and yet we cannot 
suppose unconscious of their wrongs— 


‘* Born only to endure, 
The patient, passive poor 
Seem useful, chiefly by their multitude ; 
For they are men who keep 
Their lives secret and deep ; 
Alas! the poor are seldom understeod.” 


And now we are pledged, at no distant date, to confer on these 
men, whom we have done so little to prepare for the change, a large 
and possibly a preponderating share in the governing power. For- 
tunately, what we have failed to do, the instincts of manhood have 
done for them. And, without waiting for encouragement from above, 
the English labourers have asserted and maintained their right to 
combine, to agitate, and to press their claims. As one of their 
truest friends, Mr. Stubbs, of Granborough, has said they are 
“ struggling towards citizenship through self-reliance and associa- 
tion.” Surely it is at once our duty and our wisdom to meet them 
half way. We must not wait for the County Suffrage Bill, which, 
when once it is law, will have made them, in Lord Sherbrooke’s 
phrase, ‘“‘ our masters,” and will have taken away all grace and all 
disinterestedness from zeal on their behalf. Asa duty to them and 
to the State in which they are to have so large an influence, we must 
try to accustom them beforehand to the habits of thought, of speech, 
and of action, to the reasonable self-control and no less reasonable 
self-assertion, which beseem free and responsible men. We must 
remember betimes that they are not serfs or ciphers, but citizens who 
will soon be law-makers. As a question of mere policy, let us show 
the labourer, before all parties in the State have begun to outbid one 
another for his favour, who really are his friends, and who most 
truly desire to see him emancipated and self-governing. On what 
lines we are to move towards this result may not be so clear. But 
two points at any rate suggest themselves. We must give the 
subject of Peasant Proprietorship at least a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic consideration before we dismiss it as impossible. Least of all 
must we listen to those shallow dogmatists who teach us to regard 
as visionary everything which they themselves have not seen and 
felt. Next session ought not to pass without a thorough, con- 
scientious, and exhaustive attempt by the House of Commons, under 
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the guidance and encouragement of a Liberal Ministry, to see 
whether a step, on social and political grounds so desirable, cannot 
be accomplished in perfect harmony with economic laws. 

On the borders of the New Forest there is a most interesting 
colony. Twenty years ago a public-spirited landlord sold a tract of 
ground to some five-and-thirty labourers of the district, who were 
anxious to become peasant proprietors. In the process of time a 
certain proportion of these have been obliged to sell, and now 
rent what once was their own. But the majority have lived and 
prospered. Some own as many as ten acres apiece; the average 
five; and many less. Those who own less than five eke out their 
subsistence by working for hire. But the majority are inde- 
pendent of any such extraneous aid, bring up large families, have 
sufficiency of food and clothing, and can occasionally hire such 
labour as they require. The soil is very poor, from four to eight 
inches in depth, with gravel and sand below. But by industry 
and labour it has been increased to a depth of one foot, and 
with abundance of manure and chalk it is found to yield well. 
Each proprietor divides his land between market-gardening and 
dairying. Corn and apples will not grow; but vegetables of all 
kinds, and fruit, especially strawberries, are abundant. The markets 
which the men attend are ten and twelve miles off ; they sell whole- 
sale to save time, and bring manure back on their return journey. 
In dairying, each man keeps from one to three cows, and the waste 
of the garden feeds one cow for nine months. For the others, and 
for pigs, which are kept in large numbers, brewers’ grain is bought. 
The following letter from one of the original settlers in this colony 
was addressed to the present writer some weeks ago, and is here 
printed with no corrections except of punctuation and orthography :— 

‘« It is little more than twenty years ago I bought my piece of land, between 
five and six acres. I was about twenty then, and had been to grass mowing 
and harvesting, and saved a little money. And I paid a part for the land, and 
with what I had left I built me a house, but I think it would have been the best 
to have paid all for land, and done with my poor house for a time. It would 
save a lot of interest money for the first few years. I broke up a piece of land 
and done a day or two’s work to live, but many of my crops I never gathered 
for want of manure and chalk and being drained; but I kept cattle and pigs 
from the first, and it gradually made the land better; but I had very bad luck 
with my horses and cattle for the first ten years. My first horse died and I 
bought another, and in a year or two that died, and about ten years ago the 
only two cows I had died not two weeks apart, with the milk-fever. But we 
got over it without any help, and since then our cattle have done well, and I 
have always kept the cattle on my own ground, as the common is too poor and 
too far away. The first ten or twelve years I sowed down a piece for grass to 
[feed] the cows in, and I bought for them in winter, and I planted the rest 
with oats, peas, potatoes, rye, turnips, and carrots. But now my ground is 
better, I can grow the same things as I did at first, then plenty left for market- 


gardening. The things what I grow for that purpose is potatoes, peas, beans, 
cabbage, carrots, onions, parsnips, strawberries, gooseberries, currants. This 
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lasts two years; our ground and cattle have brought us in £100 a year for our 
work. One thing I must mention: we have baked a little bread and sold it, 
which have helped us a little. My opinion is that if waste land was sold in 
small lots it would do good; but I do not think much of life-land or lease 
land, for I think your children should reap the benefit after. I would not care 
to work night and day as I have done if it was not for my children ; but my 
land was very poor. 

“The plantation is about two hundred acres, and there is thirty-six families 
and twenty-two freeholders. There is some of them that get their living by 
market-gardening and keeping cattle. Some have got two and three or four 
acres, but they are all doing well. I know they are glad with myself that they 
persevered and bought a piece of land. It is better for them and better for the 


country.” 


An experiment which produces results so good as these, and 
engenders this spirit of self-helpfulness and independence, is surely 
not to be contemptuously disregarded or shelved as impracticable. As. 
far as it goes it tends to prove that Peasant Proprietorship is econo- 
mically possible. And, if this be so, it would surely confer an 
immense benefit on the body politic by giving the labourer a direct 
and conscious stake in the State. But there is another change which 
simple justice would seem to require. Almost every class has. 
received some legislative boon from the present Government. The 
Dissenters have had their Burials Act; the mechanic has obtained 
the protection of the Employers’ Liability Act; the farmers have 
benefited by the Ground Game Act. The agricultural labourer 
alone remains unnoticed and unrelieved. It would be only a grace- 
ful and an equitable act to extend to him some share of the benefit 
which his employer has received, and relieve him from the tempta- 
tions, the demoralization, and the penalties which are bound up in 
the odious anachronism of the Game Laws. 

These remarks have indicated, however imperfectly, some legisla- 
tive projects which might profitably engage the attention of the 
Liberal Government during the ensuing session. There are other 
measures of great, though not of equal, importance, which may 
fairly claim their share of attention. Mr. Chamberlain will, we hope, 
contrive to carry his Bankruptcy Bill. The reform of the Corpora- 
tion of London ought not to be very difficult, now that the boasted 
potency of the City in Parliament has so completely collapsed that 
the conscript fathers did not venture last summer to divide the House 
on the question of the fish-market. 

There remains, of course, the County Franchise Bill, a legislative 
revolution much too vast to be discussed here and now ; and then, one 
leaf of the Liberal programme being turned, the next page will be found 
inscribed with the names of important changes: Free Schools and Com- 
pensation for Improvements are boons already promised. We must 
expect the English Land Bill, which will develope the work begun 
by Lord Cairns’ Act, and also secure to the English tenant a more 
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perfect freedom. ‘I'he action of the Peers under Lord Salisbury’s 
guidance will probably force on the question of a second chamber 
and its proper constitution ; and those who flatter themselves that 
the Liberal party will shrink from discussing it will be grievously 
disillusioned. Disestablishment, begun in Ireland, will inevitably 
work round, by Scotland, to England. And who is to preside over 
these changes ? 

Every observer of politics will have noticed that, in exact contra- 
diction of the current nonsense which represents Sir Charles Dilke as 
an impracticable theorist, and Mr. Chamberlain as the most parochial 
of vestrymen, the Foreign Under-Secretary is a master of adminis- 
trative detail, and the President of the Board of Trade takes a 
singularly wide view of the functions of Government. Sir William 
Harcourt, by his firmness and temper in office, and especially 
in the conduct of the Irish Crime Bill, has established a command- 
ing position in the House of Commons. The fact that Lord 
Hartington must some day be a peer co-operates with the voluntary 
self-effacement of Mr. Goschen and the compulsory self-effacement 
of Mr. Forster to leave the Home Secretary very few rivals. 

Men of all opinions have been delighted to see the brilliant success 
of Mr. Trevelyan in posts of administrative responsibility from 
which, when the Government was formed, he was so strangely ex- 
cluded. But the main achievements of all these men belong probably 
to alater day. For the work of next session, and of every other 
session which sees him still sitting in Parliament, it is childish to 
mention any one in the same breath as Mr. Gladstone., The fortunes of 
Liberalism are so bound up in his life, that one recalls Bishop Hall’s 
saying about Queen Elizabeth, “Every one pointed to her white 
hairs and said, ‘When this snow melteth there will be a flood.’”’ 
His commanding personality dwarfs all surrounding figures, and 
concentrates the gaze of all beholders upon itself alone. He counts 
indeed among his nominal adherents some half-hearted Liberals 
whom nothing but the force of circumstances has constrained to 
follow him. But for those who, by early and spontaneous choice, 
have made him their leader and hero in politics, the spell of his 
genius has lost nothing of its power. Once felt, it is irresistible. 
When next he rallies his party to a struggle for life and death, none 
will respond with such a loyal enthusiasm as those who were Glad- 
stonians before the last general election. It is our boast, these may 
justly say, that when Mr. Gladstone’s political fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, and when many who now profess to be his followers had 
openly renounced their allegiance, we fought and won the battle of 
1880 for his cause, under his leadership, and by the invocation of his 
beloved and venerated name. 


Grorce W. E. RwvsseE.t. 





WILL THE NEW RULES WORK ? 


Wuew the House of Commons reassembles next month it will be 
under conditions without parallel in the six centuries of its history. 
From the days of Simon de Montfort down to the present the House 
has been engaged in an almost incessant struggle for the assertion, 
maintenance, and consolidation of its privileges. To many of these 
it laid claim as the necessity for their exercise arose, whilst it has 
divested itself of others when the circumstances of the time no longer 
seemed to warrant their retention. But there is one privilege of 
which the House has ever shown itself jealously watchful, which at 
all cost it has resolved firmly to uphold, and the destruction of which 
would strike at the very roots of its usefulness and independence. 
That privilege is the right of free speech. Even in the dark 
ages of Parliamentary life, when monarchs who believed in the 
“ Divine right of kings” sought, and often with much success, to 
force their imperious will upon their abject subjects, the Commons 
stood out manfully for the right of full and free discussion. In the 
famous Protestation addressed to James I. they urged it as “their 
antient and undoubted right and inheritance,” and they further 
went on to say that ‘‘ the arduous and urgent affairs concerning the 
King, State, and Defence of the Realm, and of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the making and maintenance of laws, the redress of 
mischiefs and grievances which daily happen within this realm, are 
proper subjects and matter of counsel and debate in Parliament ; and 
that, in the handling and proceeding of those businesses, every member 
of the House hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech to 
propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same.” And 
again, in the well-known “ Apology ” of 1604, one of the three chief 
“rights of the liberties of the Commons of England ”’ insisted upon 
was that members should be permitted to “speak freely their con- 
sciences without check or controlment.” It has been reserved for 
an age in which the right of free speech is the common boast of 
every platform orator, and for a Minister whose eloquence (dis- 
played without stint throughout a long and noble career) has been 
the admiration of mankind, to impose upon the House of Commons 
restrictions and restraints which were found intolerable even by the 
obsequious Parliaments of the Tudors and the first of the Stuarts. 
The New Rules are not so rough a method as “ Pride’s Purge,” but 
they are virtually intended to produce the same effect. 

It is idle, however, to lament the lost liberties of the past. The 
practical points now to be considered are, Will the New Rules work 
the evils that have been predicted of them? Will they, on the other 
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hand, yield the benefits that are expected from them? Or will the 
instrument of repression have been forged in vain? Before any 
attempt is made to answer these questions it is necessary to ask 
another—With what object were the Resolutions introduced ? 
At first the country was told that the Reform of Procedure was 
necessary to put an end to Obstruction. When, however, the Rules 
came to be examined and discussed, it was found, and the fact was 
frankly admitted by Ministers, that they were intended, not only to 
suppress Obstruction, but to curtail the legitimate rights of the 
Opposition. Had it been desired simply to place a curb upon the 
rampant vagaries of the Obstructives, the Fifth Rule, dealing with 
continued irrelevance and tedious repetition, and the Ninth Rule, 
dealing with wilful and persistent obstruction, would have sufficed 
for the purpose. Indeed, there is nothing else in the whole of the 
Resolutions which is directed against the Irish Members exclusively. 
The First Rule will not touch them, if they continue to exhibit the 
same wariness and circumspection that have hitherto characterized 
their tactics. In point of fact, Ministers have openly acknowledged 
that the First Rule is aimed directly against the Opposition. The 
story is old now, and will hardly bear repetition ; but the minority in 
the House is to be muzzled in order that the Government may hurry 
through the Bills which, owing to the exigencies of Irish affairs (the 
result partly of Ministerial mismanagement), have for three years 
lain undisturbed in their pigeon holes. The Conservative party have 
been beaten and crushed in the struggle for the retention of their 
“antient right and inheritance,” not by argument, but by the 
dead-weight of their opponents. Human endurance has its limits; 
though, with experience to guide us, we can scarcely doubt that, had 
Mr. Gladstone been in opposition instead of office, he would have 
maintained a still more stubborn fight than the Conservative leaders 
have done. The worst enemy of Mr. Gladstone, indeed, could wish 
him no harder fate than that which befell Perillus, the maker of 
the famous brass bull of torture, who was condemned by the tyrant 
to be the first victim of his own misapplied ingenuity. 

But will the new legislative machine answer the expectations of 
its inventors? It is more than questionable. The Cléture Rule, for 
example, can only be valuable by being judiciously kept in reserve. 
Frequent application of it will dull its effect, and render it useless. 
Members will become accustomed to its employment, and, shaping 
their conduct accordingly, will render legislation impossible except 
on retaliatory principles. This, it should be said at once, is the 
worst evil that the new system will work. The courtesy and con- 
sideration which have hitherto pre-eminently marked the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, will give place to less worthy feelings. 
The policeman, so to speak, will take the place of the man of liberal 
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education and good breeding. Everything which is not especially 
forbidden will be considered lawful. The leaders of parties will be 
less anxious to produce arguments than to devise combinations for 
themselves or to defeat the combinations arrayed against them. In 
short, the statesman will be sunk in the politician, whose most 
valuable accomplishment will be an intimate acquaintance with the 
Rule of Three. 

The correctness of these conclusions will, of course, be denied. 
But what have we witnessed since the New Rules have been in 
force? What has been the experience of the working of the Second 
Resolution ? And what glaring abuses have there been of the half- 
past twelve o’clock rule? To move the adjournment of the House 
at question time, if is now necessary to secure the support of forty 
members ; but on two of the occasions out of the three on which the 
adjournment has been moved since the rule came into operation, 
not forty members merely, but the whole of the Opposition responded 
to the Speaker’s challenge. It has been urged that, having regard 
to the exceptional circumstances of the session, the conduct of the 
Opposition was not improper or unreasonable. But if this be so, 
why did the Government compel them to resort to such an irregular 
method of discussing their grievanées? Escape from this dilemma 
is impossible. Either the Government refused a privilege to which 
the Opposition were fairly and reasonably entitled, or the Opposi- 
tion abused a privilege which the House had placed at their 
disposal. 

Again, as regards the half-past twelve o’clock rule, what has 
occurred ? The practice of “blocking” Bills and Motions, which 
was mischievously resorted to before, has now been carried to such 
a pitch of refinement as almost to constitute it a fine art. Mr. 
Labouchere, and one or two members of the same type—clever but 
not serious politicians—have demonstrated to what unfair uses the 
practice may be put. The Government, for example, are not 
desirous that the affairs of Egypt, or of Madagascar, shall be dis- 
cussed. What happens? A private member places a notice on the 
paper to the effect that he intends, at some time or other, to call 
attention to one or both of these subjects. Of course, he does not 
intend to do anything of the sort. His only object is to save the 
Government the unpleasantness of an inconvenient debate. But so 
long as his notice remains on the paper, no other member—not even 
the leader of the Opposition—can lawfully bring either of these 
subjects under the consideration of the House, however necessary it 
may be to do so in the interests of the country at large. It will 
probably be said that no Government possessing the confidence of 
the House would countenance such subterfuges, or avail themselves 
of assistance so contemptibly procured. In reply, it is only needful 
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to refer to what actually took place in connection with Mr. Yorke’s 
motion on the Kilmainham compact, and that of Mr. Bourke, relating 
te the trial of Arabi Pacha. ‘These things, it cannot be too strongly 
urged, are the natural results of a system which, whilst it annihi- 
lates feelings of mutual regard and mutual forbearance, not only 
legalises obstruction, but encourages and even invites it. 

Another important change has been effected, the consequences of 
which may be disappointing even to Ministers. When Charles I. 
strode down to the House of Commons to demand the arrest of 
the Five Members, and called upon the Speaker to point them out 
to him, Speaker Lenthall replied, ‘‘I have neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, in this place, but as the House is pleased to direct 
me, whose servant I am here.” But this is so no longer. The 
Speaker has become the ears and eyes of the House. He is its 
master, and the master of Ministers. The Government may urge 
their supporters to clamour for the C/éture, but it is for the Speaker 
to decide whether it shall be enforced or not; and unless his office 
is to be degraded by thrusting into the chair pliant and willing 
tools, men who will be content to do the bidding of Ministers, the 
hope of rushing through a long list of Bills to dangle before the 
constituencies will remain a phantom of the imagination. So long 
as men of the stamp of Sir Henry Brand can be found for the 
Speakership, the Opposition, if their forces are skilfully manipulated, 
stand in no danger of being outdone by their rivals. If the 
Government seek to take unfair advantage of the powers they have 
acquired, the Opposition will be very badly handled indeed, if they 
do not contrive, while keeping strictly within the four corners of the 
Standing Orders, to out-manceuvre them. But the very reason which 
now compels the Speaker to be impartial—a sense of independence, 
and of responsibility for the honour of an ancient and dignified 
office—is a powerful argument in favour of vesting in the House 
the appointment of Chairman of Committees. He ought no longer 
to be a creature of the Government, holding his office during good 
behaviour, of which they are to be the judges. However honourable 
his intentions, and however upright his conduct, he will, under the 
new system, be more than ever exposed to the suspicion of yielding 
to the solicitations of the Ministers to whom he owes his promotion, 
and of using his vast powers for the furtherance of their designs. 
olus, still subject to the appeals and remonstrances of Jove’s wife 
and sister, is not likely to forget who it was that caused him to sit 
at the feast of the gods. 

Some of the minor reforms that have been effected are, no doubt, 
useful and necessary. Among them is the Third Rule, limiting the 
rights of members in regard to motions for adjournment during 
debate, and the Seventh Rule, which provides that the chairman of 
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a committee, when ordered to make a report to the House, shall 
leave the chair without putting the question. The advantage to be 
gained from Rule Six, postponing the preamble of a Bill until after 
the consideration of the clauses, without question put, will depend 
entirely upon the spirit in which the House consents to work the 
new system. The object of the Rule is to diminish by one the occa- 
sions on which the principle of a Bill may be discussed. But if 
obstinacy, or retaliation, or obstruction on a largely organized scale, 
is to be in future the rule of conduct in the House, nothing will be 
saved by the change. While the spirit of obstruction exists, it will 
ever find means to accomplish its end. As regards the rule relating 
to Supply on Mondays and Thursdays, it cannot be reasonably 
objected to, but it is only fair to remember that for many of the 
difficulties which the Government have brought upon themselves in 
this matter, Mr. Gladstone is himself responsible. It was formerly 
the practice on Friday nights to “‘set up” Supply as often as there 
was a fresh Motion to be discussed. But during Mr. Gladstone’s 
first administration, the time of the House was so fully occupied in 
debating great legislative schemes, that the business of supply 
naturally fell into arrears. Private members had hardly any rights 
left to them, and even these it was sought to abridge. For it 
occurred to the logical mind of Mr. Gladstone, or some member of 
his Government, that if the House once voted to go into Committee 
of Supply, it was utterly illogical to vote again on the same question 
the same evening. The result was that, if a private member was 
not fortunate enough to obtain first place for his motion on a Friday 
evening, he either took a fresh chance at the ballot-box, or put it 
down for a Government night. Thus, although the sagacity of 
Ministers enabled them occasionally to obtain a few votes in Supply 
on Fridays, it was at the risk of having their own business blocked 
on Mondays and Thursdays. Cleverness, even in the case of Govern- 
ments, sometimes outwits itself. 

Considerations of space preclude the possibility of discussing 
adequately the scheme of Grand Committees. But there is the less 
necessity for this, inasmuch as the country will very shortly be able 
to test their value by experience. The scheme is to be tried only 
as a temporary experiment, and if it fails it will be discontinued, or 
amended, at the end of the coming session. Should it succeed, the 
fact will surprise many of the oldest members of the House, as well 
as many persons outside the House, who have, nevertheless, a fair 
knowledge of the working of the existing legislative system. The 
project bristles with practical difficulties, not merely in regard to 
the constitution and organization of the committees, but in reference 
to the manner in which their functions are to be recognised, and 
their labours accepted, by the House. The great obstacle in the 
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way of their success is the jealousy with which the House always 
guards the exercise of its own powers. It is only because the House 
at large is not interested in particular private Bills that these are 
relegated to the discretion of a Select Committee. Yet even then, if 
public interests are in question, the decision of the Committee is 
sometimes set aside, and their labours are thrown away. In a public 
Bill every member is more or less interested, and if a member cannot 
get his views and opinions attended to by a Grand Committee, or 
if he is dissatisfied with their decision, he will not scruple to exercise 
his rights when the measure comes back to the House. Moreover, 
there is one portion of the scheme the importance of which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. Not only have the Committee of Selec- 
tion the power of choosing the members of a Grand Committee, and 
of nominating the Chairman’s panel, but they are also empowered 
to discharge members from time to time, and to appoint others in 
their places. What is still more extraordinary, they are entitled to 
add fifteen members to a Standing Committee at any time after it 
has been first constituted, if they are of opinion that this step will 
facilitate the progress of the Bill under discussion. Of course, they 
have not the right to dismiss members, but it is not difficult to 
imagine how a committee could be manipulated, even during the 
consideration of a Bill, so as materially to affect the complexion of 
the measure. However, these are matters of which we shall know 
more by-and-by. At present the scheme is crude and cumbrous, 
and if a single session suffices to give it form and an orderly 
existence, the time will not have been spent in vain. 

Coming back, then, to the question, ‘‘ Will the New Rules 
work ?” what answer shall be given? Some of them, doubtless, 
will be useful in their operation ; others will disappoint alike those 
who look upon them with complacent expectation and those who 
regard them with apprehension and dread. Taking them as a whole, 
their tendency will be to lower the tone of the House, and to loosen 
its hold upon the respect and esteem of the nation. The House, 
with its long centuries of glorious traditions, will become less and 
less an assembly of gentlemen, and more and more a mere gaming- 
house for political gamblers. Obstruction was an evil; but if the 
Cléturé becomes an oft-used weapon, it will do more to damage the 
reputation of Parliament than Obstruction by itself could ever have 
accomplished. 


GrorcE Byron Curtis. 








MERTON COLLEGE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue era of the Reformation coincided with a period of marked 
decline in the vital energy of our Universities. ‘The old scholastic 
learning had justly fallen into disrepute, but the new learning was 
slow in establishing itself, and attracted little popular support. 
Though Oxford contained twelve Colleges' before the foundation of 
Christ Church by Cardinal Wolsey, the number of her students was 
much less than in the middle of the fourteenth century, when she 
had contained but six. Erasmus, it is true, is said to have there 
learned the Greek which he afterwards taught at Cambridge, and 
was, at first, profoundly impressed by the range and vigour of 
Oxford scholarship. But he afterwards spoke of it less respectfully, 
and his advocacy of Greek culture at last provoked that strange out- 
break of academical barbarism on the part of the so-called 
“Trojans,” which raged at Oxford, until it was checked by a 
peremptory royal letter in 1519. In the next year Wolsey founded 
the Greek Professorship, and the Visitors sent down by Henry VIII. 
to remodel the University in conformity with the new Church 
government set on foot classical leetures in five of the leading Col- 
leges. Still, the number of degrees continued to fall off, and 
Anthony Wood goes so far as to describe the University as “empty” 
in the reign of Edward VI., when religious controversy had usurped 
the place of education, as it did in the generation succeeding that of 
Wyclif. Queen Mary’s short reign had a still more depressing 
effect on the Oxford studies, and it was long before the University 
which had witnessed the burning of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, 
became heartily identified with the great revival of the Elizabethan 
age. 

Notwithstanding that Merton no longer maintained the proud 
supremacy which it possessed during the first century after its 
foundation, it was still at least in the front rank of Colleges. This 
appears from the frequent recurrence of Merton names among the 
Commissaries, or Vice-Chancellors, and Proctors, as well as from the 
frequent election of Merton Fellows to the headship of other foun- 
dations. It would appear from the list of assessments to the Royal 
loan of 1522, that Merton and Corpus were each charged with a con- 
tribution of £133 6s. 8d., being less than was levied upon Magdalen, 
New College, and All Souls, but above the rating of other Colleges. 
Nor is it without significance that when Henry VIII., with Catherine 
of Arragon and Wolsey, visited Oxford in 1518, the Queen specially 
elected to dine’in Merton, on the 17th of April, notwithstanding 


(1) The last of these, Corpus, was founded, in 1516, ona site of which the greater 
part was purchased from Merton College. 
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she was “expected by other Colleges.” A very fulsome entry in the 
College Register, which commemorates this visit, declares that she 
was received with as grateful homage as if she had been “Juno or 
Minerva,” and that she deigned to express her preference for Mer- 
ton over all other places of education. Again, Merton was one of 
the five Colleges upon which the support of classical lectures was 
charged by Henry VIII.’s Commissioners, who directed the students 
of the other Colleges—that is, University, Balliol, Exeter, Oriel, 
Lincoln, Brasenose, and Corpus—to attend some of the courses 
daily. 

Several members of Merton College are mentioned as having 
specially distinguished themselves in the obscure period of University 
history which followed the dissolution of monasteries and the first 
throes of the Reformation. One of these, David de la Hyde, is said 
by Anthony Wood to have been so formidable a disputant that “at 
his appearance in the schools place was presently given.”” Wood 
proceeds to describe the rhetorical feats of De la Hyde within his 
own College in a passage so illustrative of University manners in the 
sixteenth century as to be worthy of full quotation. 


‘* He was also very well seen in the Latin and Greek tongues, and excellent 
in speaking orations, especially in that made before a considerable auditory in 
his College Hall; esteemed very witty and ingenious according to the humour 
of this age. The subject was ‘de ligno et foeno,’ made in praise of Mr. Jasp. 
Heywood, about this time King, or Christmas Lord, of the said College; being, 
it seems, the last who bore that commendable office. That custom hath been 
as ancient, for aught that I know, as the College itself, and the election of them 
after this manner. On the 19th of November, being the vigil of Prince Edmund, 
King and Martyr, letters under seal were pretended to have been brought from 
some place beyond sea, for the election of a King of Christmas, or Misrule, 
sometimes called with us of the aforesaid College, ‘Rex Fabarum.’ The said 
letters being put into the hands of the Bachelour Fellows, they brought them 
into the Hall that night, and standing, sometimes walking, round the fire, there 
reading the contents of them, would choose the Senior Fellow that had not yet 
borne that office, whether he was a Doctor of Divinity, Law, or Physick, and 
being so elected had power put into his hands of punishing all misdemeanours 
done in the time of Christmas, either by imposing exercises on the juniors, or 
putting into the stocks at the end of the Hall any of the servants, with other 
punishments that were sometimes very ridiculous. He had always a chair 
provided for him, and would sit in great state when any speeches were spoken 
or justice to be executed, and so this his authority would continue till Candle- 


mas, or much about the time that the Ignis Regentium was celebrated in that 
College.” 


Another Fellow of Merton, William Tresham, who filled the office 
of Commissary in 1532, is commended by Anthony Wood for his 
successful ‘endeavours in obtaining subsidies for learning.” Dr. 
Thomas Raynolds, who filled the same office in 1556, was also Warden 
of Merton from 1545 to 1559, and is commended for “his care in 
renewing the schools and doing other very beneficial offices.” 
Indeed, according to Anthony Wood, it was chiefly owing to the 
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efforts of these two Mertonians that “the University, which was 
almost brought to nothing, began to re-flourish.” Dr. Martiall, 
who acted as Deputy Commissary to Dr. Raynolds, had apparently 
brought himself into collision with the City by his zealous execution 
of his duty as Proctor in 1551, and was himself Vice-Chancellor in 
1555, when Ridley and Latimer were burned. On that famous 
occasion a sermon was preached before the stake itself in Canditch, 
opposite Balliol College, on this text, “Though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” The 
preacher was Dr. Richard Smyth, then Regius Professor of Divinity, 
who had also been a Fellow of Merton, and was accounted by his 
adherents ‘the best schoolman of his time,’ having encountered, 
and, as they alleged, confuted Peter Martyr himself at a great public 
disputation on the Eucharist, held in the Divinity School before the 
Visitors sent down by Edward VI. We also find the name of 
Robert Ward, one of the Senior Fellows of Merton, on the list of 
Doctors appointed to sit in judgment on the doctrines of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. 

It is remarkable that all these representatives of Merton during 
the Reformation period, should have espoused the Catholic side. It 
has been well pointed out by Professor Montagu Burrows, in the 
preface to his Visitor’s Register, that Henry VIII. and his successors, 
“ obeying the instincts of the nation in setting themselves free from 
the yoke of Rome, found that they must lean on something more 
solid than the popular will ; and the Universities were ready to their 
hands.” Accordingly, Commissions of Visitation were issued, not 
only by Henry VIII. himself during Cromwell’s Secretaryship, but 
also by Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. It would have been 
quite in harmony with its ancient traditions and the spirit of its 
founder, if Merton had cast in its lot with the Protestant cause 
during this period of trial. It had long been known as a consistent 
opponent of Papal encroachments, and had produced redoubtable 
supporters of Wyclif. Having from the first excluded monks and 
friars, it might naturally have been expected to welcome the fall of 
monastic bodies, the only formidable rivals of secular colleges, and 
to head the Reformation movement in the Universities. In this very 
generation, Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, one of the most eminent 
Protestant martyrs, and Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, one of the most 
eminent Anglican divines, had owed their education to Merton. 
Nevertheless, the sympathies of its resident Fellows appear to have 
been mainly Catholic. The College Register, though ominously 
silent on the great political vicissitudes of that eventful age, bears 
witness that masses and requiems for the souls of benefactors were 
celebrated in the reign of Edward VI., and in the first year, at least, 
of Elizabeth. Perhaps the spoliation of Merton Library, from which 
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“ cartloads of MSS. were taken away” in 1550, by the authority of 
Edward VI.’s Visitors, had not disposed the Fellows to regard 
Protestant iconoclasts with much favour. At all events, during the 
short ecclesiastical reaction under Philip and Mary, Dr. Smyth and 
Dr. Tresham, the leading spirits in the College, were at once 
rewarded by Canonries of Christ Church, and Smyth also became 
one of Queen Mary’s chaplains ; while Parkhurst, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, is the only Fellow of Merton recorded by Anthony 
Wood to have sought refuge beyond the seas, with numerous exiles 
from other Colleges. 

With the accession of Elizabeth the scenes were rapidly shifted 
and the parts of the chief actors reversed. The reforming party 
resumed its ascendancy in the University, and many of the Catholics 
endeavoured to make their peace with the new Queen, though some 
retired into banishment to await the progress of events. Dr. 
Raynolds, the Warden of Merton, and Dr. Tresham, were among 
those deputed by the University Convocation to present her with 
an address of congratulation. Both, however, were ejected by the 
Commissioners appointed in the following year (1559) to “‘ make a 
mild and gentle, not rigorous reformation.” Tresham is expressly 
stated to have refused the Oath of the Queen’s Supremacy. Dr. 
Raynolds had conformed during the reign of Edward VI., but had 
probably relapsed during that of Mary. Of the grounds upon which 
he was now deposed we have no direct evidence, but there is an entry 
in the College Register, dated September 7th, 1559, which shows how 
summary the process was. On that day Lord Williams, Dr. Wright, 
and Dr. White called on the Warden at his lodgings, and announced 
to him, in the presence of several Fellows, that his place was vacant, 
the sentence having been recorded against him three days earlier by 
the Queen herself at Hampton Court. Not long afterwards he died 
in retirement, if not in prison, near Exeter. The Dean of Christ 
Church, the President of Magdalen, the President of Corpus, the 
Master of Balliol, the Rector of Lincoln, the President of Trinity, 
the Master of University, and the Principal of St. Alban Hall were 
either turned out or forced to resign by the same authority. Smyth 
was imprisoned in Archbishop Parker’s house and recanted, but 
afterwards reverted to Romanism and obtained preferment from 
Philip II. Only three Fellows of Merton—De la Hyde, Atkins, 
and Dawkes—are mentioned as having suffered the penalty of 
expulsion for refusing the Oath of Supremacy; whence it may 
be inferred that others found means to satisfy their consciences 
more easily. The mandate for their expulsion solemnly warns the 
Warden and Fellows “to loke narowlye to suche as shall be dis- 
obediente or showe ani contempte of the godlye reformation in 
Religion now established in this Realme by publike authoritie.” 
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The successor of Dr. Raynolds, James Gervase, was elected under a 
mandate from the Queen’s Visitors. Four only of the Senior Fellows 
voted for him, one voted for another person, and a sixth declined to 
vote, while Gervase himself gave his vote for a certain Pawle. The 
Visitors accordingly instituted him, but are said to have been dis- 
gusted by such a display of discord. Three years later, however, 
Gervase resigned, and the election of his successor gave rise to a far 
more disgraceful conflict, which throws much light on the latitude 
of ordinary jurisdiction claimed by College Visitors in the sixteenth 
century. This jurisdiction had recently been exercised by Arch- 
bishop Warham in 1521, when he deposed, for various breaches of 
the Statutes, Warden Rawlins, who had stood in high favour with 
Catherine of Arragon, and who lived to be Bishop of St. David’s. 
It had also been exercised by Archbishop Cranmer, when he made 
a hasty order sweeping away some of the ancient customs of the 
College, which customs were afterwards restored by Warden 
Chamber, to whose discretion the Archbishop had considerately 
intrusted the matter. One of these customs was the practice of 
Bachelors “ capping ” Masters in the College quadrangle, and it is 
recorded in the College Register, that the University authorities 
protested against Cranmer’s order, on the ground that it would be 
utterly subversive of discipline in other colleges. Upon the resig- 
nation of Gervase, however, in January, 1562, the Senior Fellows 
openly rebelled against the commands of their Visitor, then Arch- 
bishop Parker; and the scene that ensued became memorable in 
the domestic annals of the University. The story is graphically 
told by Anthony Wood, as well as by Strype, in his Life of Matthew 
Parker, but the most authentic account is to be found in the College 
Register itself. 

By the old Statutes of Merton, the Senior Fellows were bound to 
choose three persons, out of whom the Visitor should nominate one 
as Warden. Instead of this, they presented five persons, two or 
three of whom had never been members of the College. This con- 
stituted no disqualification, for the Statutes expressly authorised the 
Seniors to select three persons “either belonging to the House or 
elsewhere ;” indeed, Mr. Rowland Philipps, who became Warden in 
1521, is stated by Anthony Wood to have been “a stranger and 
never a Fellow.” On the other hand, the Statutes do not con- 
template the presentation of five names. In this case, the Visitor, 
acting under the advice of counsel, and treating the appointment as 
having passed to himself, jure devolutionis, thought proper to ignore 
all those presented, and to nominate Mr. John Mann, formerly a 
Fellow of New College, and a chaplain of his own. This nomination 
was vehemently resented by the Senior Fellows, and especially by 
what Strype calls, “‘a great Popish faction in the College, headed 
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by one Hall.”’ This Hall, being Sub-Warden, had exerted himself 
during the vacancy to restore certain usages which Protestants 
deemed superstitious. “ Among such,” as Anthony Wood informs 
us, “ was the singing certain hymns, in the College Hall, round the 
fire on Holyday evenings and their Vigils, enduring from the 
Vigil of All Saints to the evening of the Purification, which custom 
being before annulled in Dr. Gervase his time, the Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins were appointed in their places, which do to 
this day continue. But so it was that when Mr. James Leech, one 
of the Junior Fellows, had took the book into his hands ready to 
begin one of the said Psalms, Mr. Hawle stept into his place, offer- 
ing to snatch the book from him, with an intent, as ’tis said, to cast 
it into the fire, adding, moreover, that neither he nor the rest would 
dance after his pipe.” 

The new Warden did not present himself till March 30th, when 
he appeared at the College gate with the Vice-Chancellor and 
Warden of New College, was admitted to the Hall, and delivered 
the Visitor’s letter of nomination. The Senior Fellows begged for 
a delay of three days, but, on his presenting himself again on the 
2nd of April, he found the gate closed against him “ by the general 
consent of the Fellows,” as Anthony Wood says, but in reality by a 
vote of the majority. Mann, thereupon, sent for Mr. John Broke, 
the Senior Fellow, who, “being of a base and false spirit,” as 
Anthony Wood is pleased to describe it, had the gate opened and 
admitted him. ‘At whose entrance,” says Anthony Wood, “the 
Fellows were so enraged that Mr. Hawle, as ’tis reported, gave the 
new Warden a box on the ears for his presumption to enter into the 
gates without his leave.” Strype’s version of the affair is some- 
what different, and is founded on the result of the official inquiry after- 
wards made, according to which, Hall caused the gates to be shut 
by the servants against Mann, and had him carried back, ‘ whereas 
he was almost in,” irreverently plucking the Statute Book out of his 
hand. Upon these indecorous incidents the Register is prudently 
silent. 

Archbishop Parker was not a man to put up with such mutinous 
conduct. He forthwith issued a Visitation, conducted by his Vicar- 
General and two other Commissioners, which seems to have lasted a 
whole year. The Commissioners first admitted and established 
Mann in the Wardenship on the 27th of May, 1562. They next 
propounded twenty questions, some of which touched on the general 
management and discipline of the College, but the last eight of 
which specially related to Hall’s behaviour and the opposition to 
Mann’s nomination. In the end, according to Strype, “ Mann was 
settled in his Wardenship, and this dangerous, infectious person, 
Hall, was, according to his deserts, expelled,” having been convicted 
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of proselytizing, writing offensive libels against Protestantism, and 
other disorderly acts. He retired to University College, and died 
of disappointment in the following December. The Visitation was 
continued by three fresh Commissioners, and the Romanizing party 
in the College was at last effectually broken up. Roger Gifford, 
Linacre Lecturer, and one of Hall’s chief supporters, anticipated the 
sentence of the Commissioners by resigning his Fellowship. We 
learn from the College Register that, although he was afterwards 
pardoned by the Archbishop, and obtained letters of recommendation 
both from him and the Earl of Leicester, then Chancellor of the 
University, and a perfect adept in favouritism, he never could induce 
the College to re-elect him, or even to create some new office for him 
by way of compensation for his loss. He became, however, a Fellow 
of Ail Souls, President of the College of Physicians, and Physician 
to Queen Elizabeth. Potts and Applebe, two other malcontent 
Fellows, were expelled in the following year for alleged perjury in 
connection with this affair; and it “went hard” with Benyer, 
another opponent of the new Warden. Anthony Wood relates, 
with evident satisfaction, the expulsion of Broke, two years later, for 
peculation in the office of Bursar. He admits that Mann became 
eminent enough to be sent on a mission to Spain, after Don Goseman 
de Sylva had been received in England as Ambassador of Philip IL., 
but he does not fail to preserve the playful sarcasm of Queen 
Elizabeth that, “ as her brother, the King of Spain, had sent to her 
a Gooseman, so she to him a Man-goose.” Meanwhile, the example 
made at Merton was not lost upon other Colleges, and reactionary 
tendencies among the older Fellows were successfully checked 
throughout the University. 

In the year 1562, during the Wardenship of Mann, but apparently 
during his absence in Spain, Queen Elizabeth visited Oxford in 
state, and was regaled with an incessant round of orations, disputa- 
tions, and Latin plays, in which several Merton Fellows bore 
important parts. Goseman, the Spanish Ambassador, was quartered 
in the Warden’s lodgings at Merton, and the Royal party attended 
disputations, in the College Hall, on Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
It is particularly mentioned that John Potts, a Fellow of Merton, 
had a learned discussion with Cecil himself on certain opinions of 
Aristotle. 

On Mann’s death, in 1569, three names—all of persons who had 
never been Fellows—were duly submitted to Archbishop Parker, who 
nominated one of them, Bickley, anotherof hisown chaplains. Bickley 
had always been a strong Protestant, and was one of those who took 
refuge abroad, after the departure of Peter Martyr from Oxford, on 
the commencement of the Marian persecutions. He also seems to 
have been an earnest promoter of that literary ~evival which now 
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began to show itself in the University, and was heartily encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth. Anthony Wood mentions “that she gave a 
strict charge and command to both the Chancellors of both the 
Universities to bring her a just, true, and impartial list of all the 
eminent and hopeful Students (that were Graduats) in each University, 
to set down punctually their names, their Colleges, their standings, 
their Faculties in which they did eminere, or were likely so to do,” in 
order that she might herself select men to serve as chaplains or 
secretaries to ambassadors, or to receive other preferment. The 
effect of this discriminating patronage was sensibly felt at Oxford, 
and we know that Merton fully shared the benefits of it. This 
College had always set a good example by recruiting itself from the 
rest of the University, and, in 1563, having no good preacher, had 
imported a certain Edmund Bunny to represent it in that capacity, 
who afterwards competed with Henry Savile for the Wardenship. 
In 1565 it elected Thomas Bodley Prelector of Greek, and soon 
afterwards increased his stipend out of the annual sum paid by a 
farmer in lieu of twenty sheep, which seems to have been his 
customary rent. Itissome proof of the liberal spirit which pre- 
vailed among its Fellows under Bickley, that when John Drusins, a 
Flemish scholar, was invited to lecture on Syriac in the Oxford 
Schools in 1574, they gave him rooms in College and a salary of 40s. 
per annum for five years, besides what had been allowed himalready by 
Magdalen, so that he might privately instruct Merton students in 
that language. The College Register mentions another vote of 20s. 
to two French Protestant exiles in 1575. So, again, in 1579, when 
several foreign scholars were appointed by the University to deliver 
catechetical lectures against Romanism, Merton contributed 40s. a 
year towards the salary of one of them, Anthony Corrano. The 
College also subscribed to maintain Albericus Gentilis, and other 
learned refugees, during their residence at Oxford; specially retaining 
the services of Bensirius, of Caen, in Normandy, to lecture on 
Hebrew to its students, at a salary of £3 6s. 8d. a year, when great 
efforts were being made to recall him to his own country. It may 
be added that in 1590, and again in 1604, the College voted money 
to aid the people of Geneva in the distress occasioned by their war 
with Savoy. 

Dr. Bickley seems to have governed his own College ably and well. 
The Register shows that, in 1573, four years after his election, there 
were no less than twelve Bachelor-Fellows, of whom four were mere 
probationers, and so few Masters of Arts that a Bachelor of Arts was 
Dean, and another Bursar. This apparently proves that the statu- 
table duty of keeping up the succession had been greatly neglected by 
his immediate predecessors, either because the College was impove- 
rished, or because the Fellowsconsulted their own selfish interests. The 
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former explanation derives some probability from occasional entries 
in the College Register, which show that, notwithstanding the irregular 
suspension of Fellowships, the College was often in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The Bursars, we are told, habitually deferred the settle- 
ment of their accounts, evidently in the vain hope of putting a better 
face on them by delay. In the year 1500, as the Register informs 
us, the College being unable to get in heavy arrears due to it, the 
number of Fellows being large, and the price of wheat being exorbitant 
—that is 15d. a bushel—it was found impossible to keep up the 
household on its ancient footing without running into debt, and it 
was therefore ordained that three Fellows should make shift with the 
same dishes as had formerly been allowed for two. On the resigna- 
tion of Warden Philipps, in 1525, the state of the College treasury is 
described as pitiable, so that even the College plate was actually in 
pawn, and had to be redeemed by his successor, Dr. Chamber. Under 
Bickley, the affairs of the College were, doubtless, better managed ; 
though we may infer that it was necessary to practise strict economy 
from the fact that old College plate was twice sold, once for repairs 
in the chapel, and once for the purchase of land. It is probable, 
however, that vacancies on the foundation were duly filled up, since, 
in the year of his resignation (1585), no less than five Fellows of 
Merton took a Doctor’s, and six a Master’s degree. The Merton 
historian, Astry, whose MSS. were copied and annotated by Kilmer, 
claims for Bickley, as well as for Savile, who followed him, the 
special credit of having kept the Fellowships open, as they were by 
their original institution, “to the whole exterior flower of this 
University, and without excluding that of any other that might be 
in the kingdom.”” Of Bickley Anthony Wood records, “that on 
the Earl of Leicester’s recommending to him an unfit person for a 
Fellowship, he caused a pair of scales to be brought to the place of 
election, and, having first read his lordship’s letter, put it into one 
scale, and weighed the book of our Statutes against it.” We learn 
incidentally from an entry in the Register that it was the custom 
for the election of a Bachelor-Fellow to be celebrated by a great 
feast, the expense of which was very wisely commuted in 1572 into 
a contribution to the College library. 

During the sixteen years of Bickley’s Wardenship the office of 
Proctor was filled at least four times by Fellows of Merton, three of 
whom afterwards attained some distinction. Thomas Bodley, Junior 
Proctor in 1569, became the celebrated founder of the Bodleian 
library, as well as a benefactor of his own College. Arthur Atie, 
Senior Proctor in 1569, was also Public Orator of the University, 
and, strange to say, became successively private secretary to the 
Earl of Leicester, and favourite of the Earl of Essex, whose 
disgrace he shared, and was forced to abscond, but was afterwards 
knighted by James I. ‘Wood accuses him of abusing Leicester’s 
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influence to obtain profitable leases for himself, and, in particular, 
of fraudulently procuring a lease of the Manor of Malden, in Surrey, 
from Merton College, for 500 years. The College Register shows 
that it was actually granted for 5,000 years, and nominally to Queen 
Elizabeth. Another Mertonian, John Tatham, Junior Proctor in 
1578, was elected Rector of Lincoln College in the next year. 
Henry Savile, Junior Proctor in 1575, was afterwards appointed 
Tutor to Queen Elizabeth for the Greek Tongue; he was elected 
Warden of Merton in 1585, upon the recommendation of Lord 
Burghley, and became Provost of Eton in 1596. He was a typical 
specimen of the Elizabethan scholar and gentleman; and his name 
is still perpetuated in the University by the Savilian Professorships 
of Geometry and Astronomy, which he founded in 1619, “ finding 
the mathematical studies to be neglected by the generality of men.” 

The Wardenship of Savile, extending over thirty-six years (1585 
—1621), may be regarded, together with that of Bickley, as a 
prosperous episode in the history of Merton. The College Records 
contain many traces of his beneficent activity, including the useful 
institution of an arithmetic lecture, to be held twice a week. In 
1589 the whole north wing of the College, being in a ruinous state, 
was rebuilt from the gate to the Warden’s lodgings, which, in those 
days, had no street entrance. In 1608 the first stone of the Fellows’ 
Quadrangle was laid, the contract for carpenters’ work alone 
amounting to £430, and it is stated that £15 a year was to be paid 
to the Lord of Headington Manor for stone to be used in the work 
By Michaelmas, 1610, it was completed, and in the following year 
£20 was voted to the architect as a mark of satisfaction on the part 
of the College. This extension of Merton is specially mentioned 
by Isaac Casaubon in a letter dated July, 1613. The old “ Post- 
masters’ Hall,” opposite to Merton, had been rebuilt in Bickley’s 
time, but St. Alban Hall, then in the possession of Merton, and 
just restored to it, was rebuilt under Savile out of a sum 
bequeathed by Alderman Barham, of London, and a lease of the 
garden adjoining it was procured from Balliol. The Postmasters 
were now removed into the College, and their allowances increased 
in 1595 by the benefaction of Thomas Jessop. In 1597, a monu- 
ment to the founder was erected in Rochester Cathedral, with 
an inscription composed by Savile. At his instance, too, the College 
placed seasoned timber at the disposal of Bodley for the construction 
of the Bodleian Library, and shortly afterwards added a contribu- 
tion of books. About the same time his brother, Thomas Savile, 
purchased books for the College Library at Frankfort Fair. 
But Anthony Wood tells us that, of all Savile’s benefactions 
to Merton, the greatest was the care which he took in getting 
deserving persons chosen Fellows, and afterwards obtaining pro- 
motion for them: “In his first election, which consisted but of four, 
were Henry Cuffe and Francis Mason; in the last, which consisted 
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of seven, four of them were esteemed eminent, whereof two were 
afterwards bishops; and during the whole course of his Warden- 
ship he was diligent, when an election was approaching, to search 
both the Universities for candidates that might do honour to his 
society.” After he became Provost of Eton,.six Fellows of Merton, 
including the renowned John Hales, were elected Fellows of Eton, 
and four Prebendaries of Windsor, doubtless by the use of his 
interest; and one of these, John Chamber, a member of all three 
bodies, being a great friend of Savile, left £1,000 to found those 
Eton scholarships at Merton which still bear his name. The fate of 
Henry Cuffe, before mentioned, was far different. He was made 
Regius Professor of Greek, and in that capacity addressed Queen 
Elizabeth in an oration at Carfax, on her second visit to Oxford in 
1592; but, like Arthur Atie, attached himself to Essex’s party, 
and was hanged at Tyburn on March 30th, 1601. Altogether, no 
less than 67 Fellows were elected under Savile’s Wardenship, and a 
complete list of the members of Merton College in 1612 enumerates 
22 Fellows, 12 Postmasters, 15 commoners, 29 poor scholars, 2 
chaplains, and 12 servants. 

We have a description of Elizabeth’s second visit from the pen of 
an eye-witness, William Stringer, who came in attendance on Lord 
Burghley ; and in Nicholl’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth is preserved 
the Latin oration delivered by Sir Henry, then Mr., Savile, in sum- 
ming up the first disputation provided for the amusement of that 
much-enduring Princess. On the 25th of September, all the 
Members of the Privy Council then in Oxford, with the French 
Ambassador, and most of the Court, about sixty in all, were sump- 
tuously feasted by the College in the Hall; after which followed a 
public discussion on the question, An dissensiones civium sint utiles 
Reipublice, in which all the parts were sustained by Cuffe and other 
Fellows of Merton. On the following day, Dr. Dochyn, Linacre 
Lecturer on Physics, opened another discussion, on the question 
whether food or air had most effect in changing the human body, 
when Dr. Ratcliff, a late Fellow of Merton and Principal of St. 
Alban Hall, entertained the company by exhibiting his own portly 
frame, and defying any man to show a change so great produced by 
the operation of air. After the Queen’s departure, Thomas Savile, 
the Warden’s brother, one of the Proctors, who had been a promi- 
nent actor in the festivities, died in office, and was honoured with a 
public funeral. In the assessment of Colleges for the expenses of 
this reception, Merton and St. John’s were rated at £400 each, 
Christ Church being rated at £2,000, Magdalen at £1,200, New 
College at £1,000, All Souls and Corpus at £500 each. 

It is remarkable how often the University was scourged by pesti- 
lence in the sixteenth century, and Merton College was by no means 
exempt from its ravages. The most appalling outbreak was that 
which took place during the Black Assizes, as they were afterwards 
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called, in the year 1577, when some five hundred persons are said to 
have perished of gaol-fever, including the Judge, the High Sheriff, 
most of the jurors, and a hundred members of the University. No 
Fellows of Merton are mentioned among the victims, but Anthony 
Wood says that fatal cases occurred in every College and Hall. It is 
pleasant to relate that Dr. Bickley, then Warden, earned public grati- 
tude by his devotion to the sick, when even the doctors had deserted 
their posts. But this was only one of many similar visitations. In 
1489, a terrible pestilence in Merton College had carried off 
Thomas Kent, a Fellow, andafamous astronomer. In 1493, another 
plague drove the Merton Fellows into retirement at Islip. In 
August, 1503, the plague broke out again in the University, and the 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, with most of the students, fled to Islip. 
In October it attacked Merton, and one Fellow who died of it was 
buried in the chapel. Others took refuge at Stow Wood, or Wootton, 
near Cumner. Two more Fellows of Merton carried off by the 
plague were buried in the chapel in 1507, and another in 1509. In 
1544 the plague raged so fiercely in Oxford that Merton excused its 
Bachelors from attendance in the schools. In 1571 almost all 
University proceedings were interrupted by the same cause during 
most of the year. In 1575 another visitation of plague, noticed in 
the Merton Register, obliged the Vice-Chancellor to postpone the com- 
mencement of October Term. In 1578, and again in 1582, it broke 
out afresh ; the Vice-Chancellor suspended all University lectures, 
and Merton College gave its Masters a dispensation from their 
statutable exercises. In 1603 it spread from London to Oxford, all 
University business was suspended during Michaelmas Term, and 
the Colleges, before dispersing, made weekly contributions for the 
relief of the plague-stricken citizens. Such were the sanitary diffi- 
culties under which academical studies were carried on in what 
posterity has been taught to regard as the golden age of Elizabeth. 
The death of the great Queen, following upon the close of the 
sixteenth century, bisects almost equally the memorable interval 
which elapsed between the struggles of the Reformation and the 
struggles of the Civil War. During this period, embracing two 
whole generations, and crowded with events famous in English 
history, the University was permitted to enjoy a season of salutary 
repose. But a subtle change was insensibly passing over it of which 
the effects are not yet exhausted. In outgrowing the narrow circle 
of medieval science, in casting off the chains of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and in freely admitting the study of heathen literature, it had 
become at once more truly catholic and more truly national. It was 
no longer a seminary of the clergy, either regular or secular, but a 
training school for the professional classes, as well as for the govern- 
ing classes and statesmen of the realm. On the other hand, the rise 
of public schools and grammar schools, under the impulse of the 
Reformation movement, had relieved it from the duty of teaching 
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boys in rudimentary subjects, and the decay of Halls may well have 
checked the influx of those humbler and poorer scholars who had 
peopled the back streets of Oxford in the Middle Ages. A provision 
in the Statute regulating college leases was gradually increasing 
the wealth of Colleges, and encouraging a system of money allow- 
ances to Fellows and Scholars which by no means conduced to frugal 
living. We may distrust the statement of Casaubon that in 1613 
the Colleges maintained above 2,000 students, “generally of respecte 
able parentage, and some even of the first nobility ;” but he as- 
suredly spoke from personal experience of Savile’s hospitality at 
Merton, when he added that “ the Heads of Houses lived hand- 
somely, even splendidly, like men of rank.” In the meantime, the 
new test of subscription to the Articles, introduced under the 
Chancellorship of Leicester, had converted the University into an 
exclusively Church of England institution, and the future battle- 
ground of Anglican controversy. Thenceforth it developed more 
and more that special character of its own, at once both worldly 
and clerical, which it shares with Cambridge alone among the 
Universities of Europe. 

All these influences are faithfully reflected in the domestic 
chronicles of Merton College. ‘Three at least of its Wardens in 
the sixteenth century were laymen, one being a Doctor of Medicine, 
and one a Doctor of Laws. The old scholastic exercises, prescribed 
by the Statutes, were varied by the performances of comedies, both 
Latin and English, in the Hall or the Warden’s lodgings. Com- 
moners were gradually admitted, and poor scholars were exempted, 
by a special rule, from the obligation of waiting upon the Fellows in 
the Buttery. The comfortable rooms of the new Quadrangle, with 
its spacious common-room-—the first established in Oxford—must 
have contrasted strangely with the monastic austerity of social habits 
typified by ‘‘ Mob-Quadrangle,” and by the still more ancient sets of 
chambers which probably occupied the site of Savile’s new building 
in Merton Street. Yet the corporate life of the College remained 
unbroken ; and its traditions were as religiously treasured up by 
generatious of Protestant Fellows as they had been in the orthodox 
age which preceded Wyclif. The brief Latin entries in the College 
Register, like the monotonous series of cases in the Law Reports, 
betray no change of style or conscious spirit of innovation; the 
maintenance of that severe discipline for which Merton had long 
been famed is there attested by frequent sentences of expulsion or 
suspension ; and the original Statutes of 1274, enforced and inter- 
preted by successive Visitors, continued to govern the internal 
economy of Merton in several of its important branches, until they 
were finally repealed in the present year by the Statutes of the 
latest,—but perhaps not the last,—Oxford University Commission. 

GrorcEe C. Bropricx, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
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I nave been from the very first stoutly opposed to over-interference 
in Egypt. The success of the late military operations has in no 
degree changed my view. Still it is no use crying over spilt milk, 
it is better to apply ourselves to see what can be done now. I have 
all along expressed the belief that military success in Egypt would 
only land us in a dilemma from which there could be no satisfactory 
escape, and so I now think. I can see no satisfactory solution of 
present difficulties. At best we have before us only several forms of 
Hobson’s choice ; we can but try to select that which is the least 
objectionable. 

I will only refer to the past so far as is necessary in order to realise 
the present situation. 

The particular act of the Egyptian drama which has just been 
played out goes back at least to the deposition of Ismael—all 
that has since taken place has been the immediate sequence of 
that proceeding. Ismael himself did not fight—but we neither 
obtained nor compelled the assent of the Egyptian people and army 
to the substitution of Tewfik—he very soon encountered resistance: 
he has hitherto reigned solely as the nominee of the English and 
French Governments, and it has become more and more evident that 
nothing but the use of force could establish his authority under the 
conditions which we imposed on him. We had acted as if we could 
treat Egypt as a subject country without conquering it. We found 
that if the policy adopted in 1879 was to be continued and followed 
to its logical conclusion, it was necessary that it should be conquered. 
No doubt in that view our recent action may be defended. 

We must also look a little to the previous act of the piece to 
see the conditions which Ismael left behind him. Ismael himself had 
certainly much cleverness of a sort. He was a real ruler, and if 
he had been left to himself it is quite possible that he might have 
been as good as Oriental rulers of some personal vigour usually 
are. But tempted as he was, he ended by combining European 
with Oriental vices. So long as he enriched financiers and sumptu- 
ously entertained Europeans we were content to be very blind to 
the Oriental abuses of his administration. I visited Egypt in the 
latter period of his rule for the express purpose of looking into 
the country from the point of view of an Eastern administrator. 
The conclusion I came to was that he had wholly failed to improve 
and govern well, that the reforms introduced under the vigorous 
rule of Mehemet Ali had not been followed out, and that, as so often 
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happens under the successor of a successful Oriental ruler, the old 
abuses had cropped up. But accepting this as the natural course of 
Oriental affairs, it did not strike me that the state of things was 
worse than is found in most Oriental countries except in so far as at 
that time the extreme pressure of the creditors had led to more than 
ordinary pressure on the Fellahs and to the collection in anticipation 
of the revenue due from them. The form in which the most exces- 
sive demand was made was the arrangement known as that of the 
Mokabileh, under which the landholders were invited to pay 50 per 
cent. addition to the Land Revenue for twelve years on condition of 
a remission of half the impost and a permanent settlement of the 
remainder at existing rates after that time. This demand was prac- 
tically extorted from all the smaller cultivators, but the assurances of 
future reduction and permanency were made in such solemn form of 
law that they were able to borrow what was required at exorbitant 
interest. At one time, for an interval, the collection was stopped 
as being an improvident arrangement on the part of the Govern- 
ment; but after the visit of Messrs. Goschen and Joubert the 
arrangement was reaffirmed by their advice more solemnly than 
ever. 

At a time when the Khedive was getting near the length of his 
financial tether, and was much pressed all round, there was made the 
agreement for international or mixed tribunals, of which something 
must here be said. As regards the ostensible and primary object of 
this arrangement, the establishment of mixed courts to which all 
foreigners of various nationalities should be subject (instead of to their 
own consuls only), it need only be said that it was an unmitigated 
good. It is of the incidental effect in subjecting the Egyptian 
Government and people to these foreign tribunals that explanation is 
necessary. It has been said that this was a concession in lieu of the 
capitulations under which they formerly suffered. But the capitu- 
lations were not got rid of. What was really agreed to by Nubar 
Pasha was that the tribunals should have jurisdiction between 
persons of different nationalities in civil matters, whilst the foreigners 
still retained their entire exemption in all criminal matters as 
well as their exemption from taxation and other privileges. And 
there was thrown in this entirely new provision, that the Khedive 
and the Egyptian Government should be absolutely subject to the 
civil jurisdiction of the new tribunals, which administer a sort of 
cosmopolitan law of their own, and recognise no law made in Egypt 
without the consent of all the Powers, great and small. This last 
provision effected a complete political transformation. The Khedive, 
from being an independent ruler, became completely subject to 
tribunals practically foreign, for Egypt is only one of fourteen 
Powers represented on them. Creditors who had lent money on the 
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usurious terms usually attached to bad security found themselves 
invested with power to seize all the property of the Khedive and all 
the revenues of Egypt. Formerly, no doubt, the Khedive was sub- 
ject to diplomatic bullying on the part of every consul of every 
claimant, but they could go no farther; he could always meet them 
with a non possumus in the end. 

The Control and all that followed are really the necessary outcome 
of the tribunals. When the Khedive was found to be insolvent and 
unable to satisfy the decrees of the Courts, they must have appointed 
Receivers of the Revenue if the Great Powers had not done so. 

The arrangement, so far as it went, was also extremely one-sided 
as between the foreigners and the Egyptians. The former are 
usually the creditors—the latter the debtors. The former have the 
tribunals at their own doors, they have there their own lawyers 
and their own language. Every native sued by a foreigner is liable 
to be summoned before these tribunals from the most distant part of 
Egypt, and must defend his case there at very great expense, or 
failing to do so successfully his lands are seized and sold in satis- 
faction. In return he gains no protection from violence and inso- 
lence—no equality of taxation. As local courts for Cairo and 
Alexandria, the courts are good and in a sense popular. The only 
drawback is the expense, the foreign tongue, and the cumbrousness of 
the arrangements, a dozen judges being employed to do what one 
county court judge would do in England. But for the people of 
Egypt generally there is really no guid pro quo at all. 

Nubar Pasha, who made these arrangements for the Egyptian 
Government, is a very clever man, an Armenian Christian, who by 
his talents rose from a petty clerkship to great wealth and power. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with Western ways, intimate with 
influential people in Paris, the friend of Europeans in Egypt, and 
always puffed by their organs as the one man who can save Egypt, 
and so manage as to make the country discharge all the claims upon 
it. But why, as representing the Khedive, he could have consented 
to an arrangement so one-sided, it is difficult to imagine. The late 
Khedive had much reason, when he said of Nubar, in reference to 
the effect of this transaction on his own position, “Il a creusé 
ma tombe.” The effects were not long in developing themselves. 
The creditors of the Khedive and all the people who had claims 
against him and his Government of every sort, took out decrees 
against him in the new tribunals, and proceeded to execute them by 
seizing his property down to his carriage and horses, and attaching 
all they could lay their hands on. He was manifestly bankrupt and 
unable to satisfy all the claims, and, driven to extremity, submitted 
to Control and European ministers and all the rest of it, being him- 
Self put on an allowance like any ordinary insolvent. But there 
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was no comfortable white-washing bankruptcy court for him ; his 
difficulties seemed to be perpetual, he was ever pushed harder and 
harder. When he had got to the length of his borrowing powers, 
when no more money was to be had to pay interest by fresh borrow- 
ings, to share plunder with financiers, to bribe the Sultan and the 
Porte, the Khedive began to think that after all he was an Egyptian 
ruling over Egyptians. He began to talk of the rights and interests 
of his people, to play at Liberal constitutions and to encourage the - 
national party, for which the oppressive privileges of the Europeans 
and the spread of ideas among the Egyptians had prepared the 
ground. Finally, when the Nubar-Wilson Ministry had pushed the 
claims of the creditors beyond endurance, he dismissed first Nubar, 
then the Foreign Ministers, he resisted the decrees of the courts, he 
showed an evident intention of “readjusting” the debt, as more 
civilised people had done before him. The cup of his iniquities was 
full, and he was deposed. But he left behind him a national party, 
an Egyptian Parliament of a sort, and an army which had already 
discovered its power. 

When we (that is we and the French) had become directly 
responsible for Tewfik as our nominee, we could not avoid the con- 
clusion that it was simply impossible to carry on the Government if 
the usurious claims of the creditors were to be repaid to the letter. 
The debt was then readjusted, and a new arrangement made under 
the Dual Control. The European creditors really lost nothing, but 
on the contrary gained by the operation. Even after the reduction 
of interest they got all that the country could possibly pay, and 
under the security of the new arrangement the stock rose in price. 
But the Makabileh law was abolished, and the pledges given by it 
set at nought in the most high-handed way, without any provision 
whatever for repaying the seventeen millions sterling which had 
been paid on the faith of it. It was said that this would be con- 
sidered hereafter, and eventually the landholders were put off with 
the mockery of a settlement, a very small annual sum, not sufficient to 
pay one per cent. on the amount, being promised, while they were 
left with the debts incurred to satisfy the great forestalment of the 
revenue, for which they paid twelve, fifteen, or twenty per cent., or 
more. Of all the grossly unfair pieces of partiality that ever were 
perpetrated, even in Egypt, it has always seemed to me that the 
treatment of the Makabileh in the readjustment of the debt was one 
of the very worst. And under the circumstances we cannot wonder 
that the national party were ready to ally themselves with the army, 
the only body that had any power of resistance. 

The story of the military resistance was well told in a blunt way 
by Sir George Elliot. In the last year of Ismael’s reign, when the 
Nubar-Wilson Ministry was in power, every effort was made to find 
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money to make in full those payments to the bondholders which 
have since been admitted to be impossible. Great reductions were 
made, and it was settled to reduce the army toa minimum. But all 
classes of public servants having been left unpaid, there were large 
arrears due to the reduced officers and men, without which they could 
not be dismissed with the commonest justice. The Ministry having 
got possession of the domain lands, were forthwith arranging to 
raise a new loan on them; to float it, it was essential that the 
coupons on the old loans should be paid in full—the coupons were 
paid, while the Egyptian soldiers were dismissed, unpaid and starving. 
If ever men were justified in resistance it was they; they did resist 
and with success. Then it was that they learned their power. A 
little later under Tewfik an attempt was made treacherously to 
seize the military leaders by inviting them to a conference, and then 
Arabi’s rebellion assumed form. He seems to be very little of a 
soldier and very much of a politician. He appealed to the Egyptian 
masses against foreigners of all sorts, and supported the Assembly of 
Notables in their claim for the control of that portion of the Egyp- 
tian revenues which was not pledged to the bondholders. 

Attention has hardly been sufficiently drawn to the fact that, as 
between the Khedive and the Assembly, a compromise which satisfied 
both parties was definitely arrived at, a law was regularly promul- 
gated, and there seems no reason to dispute that it is the law of Egypt 
at this moment. The “organic law of the Chamber of Deputies ” 
was promulgated in the Moniteur Egyptienne of 10th February, 1882, 
and was transmitted by Sir E. Malet with his despatch of February 
13th, 1882, published as No. 37 of Blue Book, Egypt No. 7 of 1882. 
It establishes a regular constitution. By Articles 23 and 24, if the 
Chamber and the Government disagree, the Government may dis- 
solve the Chamber; but if the new Chamber reaffirms the vote on 
which the disagreement occurred, that vote definitively prevails. 
By Article 34, the revenues assigned to the creditors by the law of 
Liquidation are withdrawn from the cognisance of the Chamber ; but 
by Articles 35, 36, and 37, the remainder of the Budget is submitted 
to the Chamber, who are to appoint a Committee equal in number to 
the Ministry to discuss it with them. If in this united body the 
Government fail to get a majority, and if the Chamber thereupon 
refuses to sanction the Government proposals, the Government may 
dissolve the Chamber as provided by Article 23; but if again 
beaten in the New Chamber they must give in. 

The Controllers lost no time in protesting. According to their 
view, their function was not merely to see that the assigned revenues 
were properly administered, but to exercise a supervision over the 
administration generally. They said that as long as the Khedive 
was entirely responsible, they might expect him to take their advice ; 
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but that if he parted with his power, they had no assurance that the 
Chamber would do anything of the kind; on that ground they pro- 
tested against the new constitution altogether. The curious thing, 
however, is that we have nothing to show whether the two Powers 
accepted or rejected the Organic Law. The ostensible ground of 
quarrel on whieh the final rupture between the Khedive (avowedly 
acting on the prompting of his Foreign advisers) and his Ministers 
took place was the very narrow one whether the names of the 
Circassian Officers, whom it had been agreed to exile, should or 
should not be retained in the Army list. One cannot help suspecting 
that the Organic Law had more to do with the rupture than appears. 
It was, however, under these circumstances that the difference 
proved irreconcilable, and the war took place. We need not follow 
out the history farther, but come to the present situation. 

The most pressing question is that of the International Courts, 
which have been above shown to be the fons et origo of all the 
political difficulties. The engagement of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to accept them was for seven years, a term which expired some 
time ago, and they are now only maintained by a temporary exten- 
sion for a year, which will expire on Ist February next. Their 
origin was prior to the Dual Control, and was an international 
arrangement in which all the Powers small and great took part. We 
being only one of fourteen Powers have no power to deal with the 
matter alone. But then the whole arrangement is coming to an end 
by mere effluxion of time ; there is not the slightest pretence for sug- 
gesting that the Khedive is in any way bound to renew any such 
arrangement ; and so he is master of the situation. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that he will not be advised to renew any 
engagements which involve great sacrifices on his side, without, at 
the same time, settling the abuses and evils which arise out of the 
capitulations. 

In addition to the political effect of the the mixed tribunals on 
the Khedive’s position, there is a view of the matter as affecting 
the Egyptian people in the near future of which something must 
be said, with special reference to Indian experience. 

In India the rigidity of our laws and the application of our com- 
mercial principles to the land have notoriously gone far in native eyes 
to outweigh all the advantages of our rule. Almost all our domestic 
troubles have been due to that cause. The most recent instance, and 
one, in some respects, curiously parallel to the Egyptian situation, was 
in the Bombay Deccan, where the Ryots, whom we had made complete 
Peasant Proprietors with every advantage, were tempted, by the 
facile credit which the system afforded, into the hands of alien money- 
lenders out of sympathy with the people. The Marwarries acted on 
strictly commercial principles, and when their debts accumulated, 
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they seized and sold the lands of the debtors. Then occurred 
violent outbreaks—murders of Marwarries and wide-spread 
popular resistance. As too often happens, it needed such things 
to open our eyes to the drawbacks of our rigid system. It was 
brought home to us, that after all there is a status-stage in the 
development of land-tenures, and that our commercial view of 
matter is not suited to all times and all countries. Even in the 
United States of America, Homestead Laws, protecting from seizure 
and sale the land required for actual cultivation and livelihood, have 
almost universally prevailed. On grounds of necessity and practical 
expediency, the Indian legislature has intervened to give to the Deccan 
tyots something of that protection which had previously been given 
in the Punjab and other provinces following the Punjab model. 

The same state of things which disturbed the Deccan is rapidly 
maturing in Egypt. But if it comes under the present system who 
could interfere to protect the Egyptian Fellahs? Nothing could be 
done without the consent of all the fourteen Powers interested, 
some of whom would certainly maintain the right of their protegés 
to exact their full measure of flesh. 

I think it is clear that the only way to adjust this matter is to 
allow the existing agreements to expire, and afterwards, when the 
Egyptian constitution is settled, to make arrangements for the 
administration of justice which shall avoid the evils involved in the 
present system. If not, the present course will inevitably lead to 
the expropriation of the smaller proprietors, and will probably involve 
a real popular rebellion, compared to which Arabi’s little game will 
count as nothing. 

We have been told that the present system is evidently beneficial 
because native creditors fraudulently avail themselves of the mixed 
courts against their own countrymen. It might just as well be said 
that the capitulations are good because many natives fraudulently 
avail themselves of foreign protection. Both systems must be revised 
together. 

The abolition of the Dual Control seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
It has been tried and failed. Both for the sake of Egypt and for 
our own sake it is most desirable that it should not be tried again. 
Such an arrangement with the French is the old story of two in one 
bed, where, sooner or later, one wants to kick the other out. But 
we must treat the French delicately and fairly in the matter. As 
they refused to carry out the Control to its logical conclusion, the 
use of force, they have no right to claim its restoration ; but they 
may well appeal to the self-denying promises which we volunteered, 
and to our frequent protestations that we only went to restore the 
order which Arabi had disturbed. If it was to be that we were to 
act as we did, we were singularly fortunate in the political con- 
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juncture in France, which enabled us to do so without exciting active 
and immediate hostility in that country. Recent events have, in 
fact, shown that a really free and democratic France is one of the least 
given to aggression and war of all the countries of Europe. But 
the old Jingo spirit of the Paris journalists and people of that class 
no doubt survives; and it is singular that the very Minister who 
came into office because (in the Egyptian affair) his pacific prede- 
cessor was not peaceful enough, seems to think it necessary to guard 
against the accusation of want of trans-marine enterprise. Not 
only have the French officials been sent back to claim their posts in 
Egypt, but we have a sudden outbreak of French activity in the 
East—an attempt (apparently) to get a location on the Red Sea— 
a strong assertion of claims in Madagascar—a Bill to sanction a pro- 
tectorate in Tonquin—and se on. It really does look as if these 
things coming together were a sort of counter-move to our present 
domination in Egypt. Be that as it may, it seems to be patent that 
on every ground of good faith and international fair-dealing, the 
French have irresistible grounds for claiming that the new Egyptian 
settlement shall not be an aggrandisement of our position in Egypt 
at their expense. Anything we could gain would be very dear at 
the cost of the hatred of France. 

Still more objectionable than the Dual Control would be a Control of 
all the Powers. We have already experience of the inconveniences of 
such a system. We find (as has been said) that we cannot deal with 
the international courts without the unanimous consent of four- 
teen Powers. And in another matter we have still more palpably 
felt the inconvenience. There has been established a Sanitary 
Board in which all these same Powers are represented. Some of 
them have but an infinitesimal interest in the commerce of the Suez 
Canal. But most foreigners are terribly subject to panic-fear of 
infectious disease, and dreadfully fussy about quarantine regula- 
tions. We have several times had to resist attempts to stop our 
whole Canal commerce because there always are diseases in one 
quarter of India or another, and we have in fact been subjected to 
very serious detentions. We have been obliged to put our foot 
down and say that we will not submit to have such great interests 
left at the mercy of such a board in Egypt. 

Ihave been throughout very much in favour of the reference of 
Egyptian difficulties to the European Conference, and would still 
follow that course ; but then I would have it, not that such a body 
sheuld control Egypt, but only that no one Power should interfere 
without the consent of the great Powers asa body, which is a very 
different thing. In that case the Egyptians might hope to enjoy a 


very considerable measure of independence free from foreign inter- 
ference. 
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Not only right, but the difficulty of finding any other tolerable 
arrangement seem to point to the plan of Egypt for the Egyptians, 
and to that plan Her Majesty’s Government, acting on their own 
true and good principles, seem to have seriously inclined. The course 
would be to say to Tewfik, We have started you fair, we have 
relieved you from the military opposition; now you must manage 
for yourself. Arrange fairly with your own people, and stand or 
fall by the result ; we cannot help you again. You have already con- 
ceded a reasonable constitution, we will help you out in starting it 
fairly or amending it if need be, but you must depend on yourself 
and the Egyptians and not on foreign aid of any kind. That seems 
the best course, but it is not to be concealed that there are serious 
difficulties about it. Personally Tewfik seems to have some good 
qualities, but it is to be remembered that he has heretofore been so 
absolutely a puppet in foreign hands that as a real ruler he is quite 
untried ; he is the result of no process of Darwinian selection, but 
of hereditary legitimacy, and we must not expect too much of him. 
We might hope that the vindictiveness towards the defeated party 
which has recently been apparent may be more the work of his 
Ministers than his own. Situated as he is, it is perhaps not un- 
natural that he should have wished to get over his internal 
difficulties by entertaining Baker Pasha and a body of foreign 
mercenaries, by whose aid he might be secured against resistance 
and enabled to govern as he thinks right; but we may hope and 
believe that our Government have firmly put down their foot and 
forbidden any arrangement of that kind. 

The truth is, that Tewfik might have a fair chance of succeeding 
as an Egyptian ruler of Egyptians, if he was not too much weighted 
with debt and obligations towards Europeans. After all it comes 
to the old difficulty—to reconcile a native rule in Egypt with security 
for the debt. Let us see what the Khedive’s revenues and obliga- 
tions are. It is admitted that former estimates of revenue were 
exaggerated, and the interest of the debt was never met from 
revenue before the law of liquidation. In the very last year of 
Ismael’s reign the Domain Loan was raised, and in part applied to 
paying interest on the old loans: it always has been so. The real 
~ revenue has now been ascertained to be about £8,500,000 gross, 
including the income of the railways and canals and some revenues 
which would elsewhere be treated as municipal. Under the law 
of liquidation, as nearly as possible half of this revenue is assigned 
to foreign creditors. Ifwe include the Domain lands, the proceeds 
of which really are crown revenues wholly assigned to the foreigners, 
there would be a good deal more than half so pledged. Then there 
is the Turkish tribute, nearly three-quarters of a million, in return 
for which Egypt gets absolutely nothing, and the English claim for 
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the Canal money, £200,000 per annum. Already it may be said 
that nearly two-thirds of the gross revenue is assigned away ; and 
out of the remainder the expenses of collecting the whole (railways 
excepted) and administering the whole country have to be paid. 
It has been only just possible by extreme economy in time of pros- 
perity and avoiding all external complications to make the two ends 
meet. But the Egyptian administration has been greatly starved, 
and dissatisfaction has culminated in rebellion. After the lesson 
that has been given it is just possible that the best ruler under the 
most favourable circumstances might meet the requirements of the 
law of liquidation. But now we have further claims. I look on 
it as quite impossible that the Egyptians should settle down 
contented if the native claims under the Makabileh law are not as 
fairly treated as the European claims—that would add some seven- 
teen millions to the obligations of the Government. In addition we 
have the claims to compensation for damages caused by the war, to 
which the Khedive is in some sort pledged, and the claim for the 
expenses of the English army of occupation. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is wholly impossible that all these claims should be 
met in full by a fairly constituted Egyptian Government. You 
cannot add further burdens unless you pro rata diminish the old ones. 
More than that, though it may be possible, it is really very im- 
probable that an average native ruler, left to himself, will succeed in 
discharging the obligations already imposed; and it is useless to 
blink the real question, that you cannot secure the due and full pay- 
ment of the debt unless you are prepared to use force in case of 
default. In that case force means a foreign administration—a 
Control backed by foreign armies. 

It has always seemed to me that in dealing with the debt of weak 
countries, and especially Egypt, we salve our consciences by the 
consideration that we are saving our poor friends from that terrible 
misfortune, bankruptcy! The Control was “saving Egypt from 
bankruptcy ’’—that was an answer to all criticisms. Well, it is very 
natural that we, a nation of money-lenders, should look on national 
bankruptcy as the most deplorable of all things. But is it really so 
overwhelming a misfortune to an independent State, which can say 
to its creditors, “We are very sorry, but we can’t payin full”? True 
their credit might be destroyed, and they might be unable to borrow 
any more though even that does not hold, e.g. even Turkey. If it 
were so, it may be doubtful if that is a misfortune in these over- 
borrowing days. Notonly Turkey and Spain, but several of the States 
of the American Union, and Austria, Russia, Italy—all the States which 
have used inconvertible paper money—are, or were, in the position of 
not meeting their obligations, and yet they have managed to survive 
nevertheless. Sometimes I have thought that in some countries, 
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so situated, expensive public improvements go on all the more 
merrily. Why then should Egypt be deprived of the common 
privilege of adjusting as she best can with her creditors ? 

Unless the debt is eventually to be exacted at all hazards, our inter- 
ference only makes matters worse, and raising the price of “ Egyptians” 
isno advantage, but the contrary. When they fall, timid people—the 
parsons and widows and the rest—go out, and speculators come in; 
when we intervene and they rise, the timid people come back and 
the speculators go out with their plunder. Above all things we 
must beware of giving any sort of guarantee on our own part that, 
in consideration of our being permitted to interfere, we will secure 
the debt—that would involve us in endless difficulties. Apart from 
considerations of good faith and good policy, one very substantial 
reason for our not taking Egypt is that, in our hands, it could not 
possibly pay, overloaded with debt as it is. An expensive European 
administration and army, fitted to meet European exigencies, most 
certainly could not be maintained on the balance of the revenues. 
It would be Crete on a larger scale over again. The most we can 
do is to assist the Khedive now in such an adjustment that his 
total payments shall not exceed that imposed by the law of liqui- 
dation. And then say, ‘ You must honestly try to pay.” If he 
fails, then again, if something is to be done, United Europe must 
decide on the action to be taken, if any. 

I confess to some apprehension on studying the Queen’s Proroga- 
tion speech. ‘International engagements” may be only a proper 
platitude, but ‘‘ upholding privileges” seems an unfortunate expres- 
sion. Certain itis that next day “‘ Egyptians” were “ buoyant” in the 
City. I still hope and believe that the Government will not and 
cannot in any degree yield to any combination of Imperial Jingoes, 
Commercial Jingoes (including “religion and commerce” men), 
and European Powers seeking to present us with an apple of discord 
with France as our share of the plunder of the East. I trust that 
they will have none of Egypt in any shape or form. Certainly there 
is only one thing worse than directly taking the country, and that 
is taking it under the form of an open or disguised protectorate. We 
should then have all the responsibility without the power of doing 
good; we should maintain the Government while we deprive the 
people of the “sacred right of rebellion,” which, after all, is the 
only security for the masses. The principal evil of a native rule is 
that, when bolstered up either by financiers, diplomats, or soldiers, 
privileged classes of all sorts flourish at the expense of the people. 
The advantage of the Control, as a direct European adminis- 
tration, was that surveys and settlements tended to equalise burdens. 
Under a purely native regime the security is that if the agricultural 
worms are pressed too hard they will turn, especially if the ruler 
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has no army but his own Fellahs. It seems to me, I repeat, that our 
duty isto say to Tewfik the Khedive, “ We will not allow you to 
establish a foreign domination of any kind under the protection of 
our armies. You must come to terms with your people, and then 
you must sink or swim.” No doubt there is the fear of renewed 
difficulty if the restored Government should be again upset. To that, 
still, I can only say, let the only interference be when United 
Europe agree on a plan of interference. Not improbably, if we 
leave things alone, they may right themselves by the principle of 
natural selection, which, after all, is generally the best solution of 
Oriental imbroglios. 

I admit that, at best, any such settlement must be attended with 
difficulties and dangers; but Tewfik independent seems the only 
plan at all feasible, and I think it should be tried. Just see the many 
plans put forth by able writers in all the Monthlies—one feels 
intuitively that none of them are possible. One wants us to take 
not only Egypt but Africa too. Another thinks we should reconcile 
Europe by ourselves guaranteeing the Egyptian debt. The French- 
man, M. Reinach, is all for re-establishing the Dual Control. My 
plan, I admit, is for the most part negative; it mainly consists in 
advising that we should do nothing, that is, we should avoid dffi- 
culties by withdrawing and leaving Egypt to itself, till at Teast the 
great Powers of Europe agree together for any joint intervention. 
After all the maxim, “ When in doubt do nothing,” has its advan- 
tages. 

At all events, whatever we do or do not do, let us at all hazards 
avoid the fatal gift of Egypt for ourselves, either directly or pro- 
tected. We are strong (or hope we are) in an island at home, in an 
Empire in India, and on the ocean between. In Egypt we should 
take up a vulnerable position, where we should be pecked at by every 
one, and attacked if ever we are attacked anywhere ; where the debt- 
pledged revenue could not possibly pay our expenses, and where an 
army would be required which we can ill spare. Though I differ in 
other respects from the views of M. Reinach, I most heartily concur 
in what he says of the folly of incurring the jealousy and hatred of 
France for the sake of anything to be got in Egypt. ‘ Compensa- 
tion” to France would be a most dangerous game. No, the only safe 
arrangement with France is mutual retrocession and abstention from 
Egypt. We must not attempt to shove out France while we 
remain. 

I have said nothing of the Suez Canal because I think it has 
almost nothing to do with the matter. Nobody threatened the 
Canal ; it has no part in the transactions which led to the late war. 
For fifty years a succession of Egyptian Governments, including that 
of Arabi, have never impeded our road to India; on the contrary, 
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they have faciliated it at great loss and sacrifice to themselves, 
The money and lives of the Egyptians have been sunk in the Canal ; 
why should they impede it? They have no object to do so; 
on the contrary they know, as Arabi knew, that any interference 
with the Canal was the sure way of bringing all Europe down on 
them. The Canal is really an arm of the sea, separated from Egypt 
proper by a great desert, and accessible, as we have found, to our 
gunboats and fleets. In the very improbable event of the Canal 
being threatened by a revolutionary party in Egypt, its protection 
is the easiest thing in the world. So far from there being difficulty 
in finding Powers willing to act for that purpose, the only embar- 
rassment is, as we know, that so many are anxious to join; not only 
the recognised Great Powers, but Spain and Holland and others 
interested in the East. Possibly it might be as well to settle before- 
hand the contingents to make up a small force of gunboats and 
marines to protect the Canal in case of danger. 

I have also scarcely alluded to a most serious question, both 
politically and financially, the extra-Egyptian possessions of Egypt 
in the Soudan; that will almost certainly involve embarrassment, 
perhaps ruin, of the Egyptian finances, but to go into that would 
involve much larger questions than I can now enter on. I have 
confined myself here to the administration of Egypt proper. 

GrorGE CAMPBELL. 





SECRET SOCIETIES IN FRANCE. 


Tue events which have recently taken place in the coal-mining dis- 
tricts of the Department of Saéne-et-Loire—the destruction of chapels 
and crucifixes, followed immediately by other attacks upon property 
and persons, and more especially the explosions at Lyons and Mont- 
pellier—have revived a question that has long been unasked in 
France. Are there really in existence secret societies, in which 
preparations for the destruction of the established order of things 
are silently and furtively carried on under a deceptive appearance 
of public security? It may be at once answered that there are no 
secret societies in France, according to the traditional definition of the 
term—none such as those which existed under the Restoration, or at 
Naples under the Bourbon Monarchy. There are non-authorised 
societies, perfectly well known though not recognised, acting in 
broad daylight, their meeting-places unconcealed, and their assem- 
blies and proceedings duly and regularly chronicled in the third 
page of the newspapers. There® may, it is fair to add, also exist 
a conspiracy, more or less extensive, and formed of widely varying 
elements, whose object is pillage and incendiarism ; but that is a 
phenomenon in France totally new in itself, and of which no clear 
idea has yet been formed, if indeed such an idea can ever be attain- 
able. Certainly it bears no relation to secret societies hitherto so 
called. 

If we suppose this conspiracy, which certain persons claim to have 
discovered, to have an actual corporeal existence, not to be merely a 
sort of moral and social epidemic, a vague and indefinite evil, but 
a coalition of wills and interests directed against the existing order 
of things, the fact still remains that it has neither a settled plan 
nor definite rules of conduct. It is not known to possess chiefs, 
a flag, or a watchword. It does not propose to seize upon political 
power and the government of the country, in order to modify the 
form or the progress of the latter. It does not threaten the life of 
the politicians at the head of our national affairs. The Russian 
Nihilists have an immediate and distinctly defined object, the 
suppression of the Czar. When they blow up a railway train, it is 
with the intention of blowing up Alexander III. 

The Irish and American Fenians also, have a perfectly well 
known social and political object to gain by the crimes and out- 
rages which they perpetrate. They have an organization, funds, 
and chiefs. Up to the present time there is nothing in France 
which resembles either the Nihilists or the Fenians. In the 
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heat of discussion, some of our newspapers, even those of the 
serious and responsible kind, have said that France has both her 
Nihilists and her Fenians; but when a more discerning spirit of 
criticism is brought to bear upon the facts, it becomes evident that 
a great and singular difference exists between the Fenians, or the 
Nihilists, and that conspiracy which is supposed to have revealed 
itself in certain districts of France. At several points, and at about 
the same time, explosions took place, threats were addressed to the 
magistrates and the jury who were sitting at the assize court at 
Chalons, a number of incendiary placards and proclamations were 
posted on the walls of the towns, or sown broadcast among the 
public ; but in these insensate productions, and in those outrages, 
which were more stupid than criminal—for up to the present moment 
no man’s life has been taken—not a single feature of organization, 
not a trace of any chief, or of any definite or definable political object 
has been discovered. 

On the 18th March, 1871, the case was very different. The 
Central Committee was a real society, organized for the conquest of 
political power and for the occupation of Paris by force. The com- 
mittee had its political and military chiefs, its soldiers, its flag, and 
even its newspapers. The first object of its revolutionary action was 
to seize upon the Hotel de Ville, the Prefecture of Police, and 
the forts with which Paris is surrounded. In this there was a course 
of action calculated beforehand, and a well-studied aim. That M. 
Thiers did not go more skilfully to work about laying hands on 
the Central Committee, that he did not from the first employ all the 
forces which were needed for such an enterprise in the midst of 
a general disorganization of the country, no doubt precipitated the 
explosion of the 18th of March, and gave it intensity which it would 
not have attained under less deplorable circumstances; but it is 
certain that the Central Committee was a veritable secret society, 
which had its watchword, and held itself in readiness to act at the 
first signal. 

Lord Beaconsfield said in Lothair that the world’s future would be 
divided between the papacy and the secret societies. Thus far there 
are no signs of the future or the present of the French Republic 
belonging to the latter. Whether we consider the occurrences that 
have taken place in the coal-mining basins of the Saéne and the 
Rhone, or whether we study the numerous democratic societies 
which are in action in Paris and the Departments, it is plain that it 
is not with secret societies we have to deal, and if social and political 
perils still threaten France more or less—for under every régime 
there are always some perils for the people—we must acknowledge 
that their nature and aspect are changed. 


Instead of secret societies there must be substituted the expres- 
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sive societies which are non-authorised—known, if not recognised. 
The most numerous and powerful group of those which have 
developed in our Democratic Republic within the last ten years, 
under favour of the general liberty, is that constituted by the 
Syndical, Patronal, and Workmen’s Chambers.’ To attempt the sup- 
pression of them at present would be an extremely dangerous enter- 
prise, contrary, not indeed to the text, but to the very principle of 
_our constitution, and to the spirit of Republican government. 
We are still under the empire of the law of 1791, which laid 
our economic system in the dust, by destroying the organiza- 
tion of the old régime. According to Clause 2 of that law, citizens 
of the same condition or profession, contractors, keepers of oper 
shops, workmen and journeymen in any craft whatsoever, could 
not, when they met together, nominate a president, or a secretary, 
or syndics, keep registers, take resolutions, hold discussions, or 
form any rules concerning their alleged common interests, This 
law, therefore, laid it down as a principle that workmen in one 
and the same trade have not common interests, that their claim to 
possess common interests ought to be rejected as factious, and 
tyrannical towards the other sections of French society, and that 
those interests could not be made 4 cause for meeting and delibera- 
tion in common. Clause 3 added, ‘it is forbidden to all adminis- 
trative municipal bodies to receive any address or petition under the 
denomination of a state or profession, and to make answer to such 
address or petition. They are enjoined to declare the nullity of 
deliberations which shall have been made in any such manner, and to 
take special care that no effect or execution shall be given to them.” 
The ensuing clauses were designed to give final sanctions of an ex- 
tremely rigorous kind to the law. 

Such is the régime under which we have been living for more than 
eighty years. The Syndical Workmen’s Chambers, which are 
simply professional associations of which workmen and employers of 
the same trade form part, and whose object is the defence of the 
common interest of their members, the discussion of contracts, and 
the fixing of tariffs, are, then, absolutely contrary to French Law. 
Nevertheless, since the later years of the empire, 1864, 1865, 
they have assumed such dimensions, and, especially since 1871, 
have developed so rapidly, that it has become impossible to 
contemplate their suppression. It is a matter of importance, 
on the contrary, to secure a legal existence for them, and a pro- 
ject of law, already adopted by the Chamber and rejected by the 
Senate, will certainly be voted in a definitive manner without 
delay. 

The services rendered to the workmen by the Syndical Chambers 


(1) Chambres syndicales, ouvriéres et patronales. 
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are very considerable. They offer them means of finding work 
more easily without losing their day in fatiguing and vain efforts 
to obtain it; they inculcate the spirit of order, organization, and 
saving ; several of these Syndical Workmen’s Chambers have stores 
of tools and supplies of all kinds, which they can sell to members 
and their families at 20, 30, or even 50 per cent. below the shop 
prices; they have also superannuation and out-of-work funds. 
They annex mutual aid societies to themselves, and have “ cours” 
and ‘“ conférences” on all parts, theoretical or practical, of the 
trade with which they are concerned. Some have a newspaper 
of their own, as, for example, the “ Alliance of Stokers, Engine- 
men, and Guards.” This is a very important Syndical Chamber, 
and it is even something more, as it proposes, according to its own 
statutes,“ to group under the egis of education ”’ the various societies 
or Syndical Chambers of the stokers of France. Each chamber pre- 
serves its autonomy, its own particular organization, and its statutes, 
but they strive in concert to promote education among their 
members, and they organize competitive trials of skill, at which 
medals and certificates of merit are distributed to the best work- 


men. 

The principal Syndical Workmen’s Chambers at present are those 
of the hat makers, the tailors, and the cabinet makers. These are 
the most wealthy and the most numerous. The Syndical Chambers 


of employers (patrons) are useful in the first place to the 
employers personally, and then to the development of industry 
and general commerce. They form centres of business where 
the employers exchange their ideas, discuss the conditions of 
home commerce and of export trade, and they keep progress, 
emulation, and activity of mind constantly up to the mark. The 
Chambers of employers and those of workmen maintain mutual 
relations. They have adopted the custom of nominating mixed 
commissions, composed of employers and workmen in equal numbers, 
in order to settle, by common consent the conditions of labour, 
contracts, and tariffs. These committees have prevented several 
strikes, and have, generally speaking, been beneficial ; at present, 
however, grave difficulties have arisen from the system, and Parisian 
industry is in one of the most severely strained positions in which it 
has found itself for twenty years. 

The conflict now in progress between employers and workmen in 
the cabinet-making and wood-carving trades had its origin in this 
institution of mixed commissions. The employers, occupied with 
various cares, and deceived by the security of long possession, had 
abandoned the habit of attending the meetings of the mixed com- 
mission of cabinet-makers; the workmen, on the contrary, attended 
them with indefatigable assiduity, and on a day when they 
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found themselves almost alone and masters of the situation, they 
changed the conditions of work. The employers then woke up, 
declared that they would not submit to the law of the mixed 
commission, and carried out a sort of economic coup d’état by 
closing their workshops. Instead of a workman’s strike there 
was an employer’s strike, or lock-out. It seems to be clearly 
demonstrated that the employers could not accept the new con- 
ditions imposed by the workmen without exposing their industry, 
which is one of the most considerable in Paris, to irremediable 
ruin. Competition with foreign trade, already difficult, would have 
been impossible, and already Paris, instead of sending furniture 
to all parts of the world, was beginning to attract furniture 
from Belgium, Germany, and Austria. This occurrence may pro- 
bably bring about important changes in the constitution of the 
Syndical Chambers, and in their reciprocal positions. The institution 
of mixed commissions has received a heavy blow, and many employers 
are of opinion that another mode of mutual relations must be found, 
the mixed commissions being an instrument over which the work- 
men would, from various causes, too often acquire the sole power. 

Apart, however, from this incident, it has been shown that the 

Syndical Chambers of every kind.in action in Paris, and in the 
Departments, are extra-legal societies, not recognised, not autho- 
rised, but acting nevertheless in broad daylight, and perfectly 
well known. The daily occupation of these societies is entirely 
economic and social; it is none the less true that they also 
exercise an active but intermittent influence, when, for instance, 
an election is in question, or a political revolutionary move- 
ment, like that of the 16th of May, when Marshal MacMahon 
-and the Duc de Broglie had conceived the hope of bringing the 
country once more into the path of Parliamentary Monarchy. On 
these occasions the Syndical Chambers, especially those of the 
workmen, exercise a far-reaching influence which penetrates to the 
very’ depth of the nation. That influence may be decisive at a 
given moment in acountry like ours where universal suffrage exists. 
In fact, the Chambers are very sound and very extensive Cadres, and 
the workmen whose intelligence and activity have enabled them to 
assume the leadership of those associations have under their 
orders numerous troops who march to the electoral urns with perfect 
steadiness and discipline. 

In these societies there are always certain smouldering embers of 
politics, and, either in periods of repose, when the yoke of the painful 
necessities of existence is for a while forgotten or shifted off, or in 
national crises, when liberty or the country is in danger, a 
smouldering ember may, in the twinkling of an eye, become a great 
fire, and emit devouring flames. But, for all that, it may safely be 
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affirmed that there is a promise of safety in the fact, and not a 
menace or a danger to France and society. The anarchical 
theories which have made a noise in these latter times do not find 
their way into our Syndical Chambers. These are composed of the 
élite of our working men, a little harsh perhaps—there is nothing 
surprising in that—obstinate in dispute over the conditions of their 
toil, but intelligent and industrious, opposed to anarchy, and hearty 
haters of disorder. Thus the workmen’s associations of Lyons have 
loudly testified their indignation at the explosions that have terri- 
fied that city, and if, on the day of those outrages, their authors 
had fallen into the hands of the workmen, there would probably 
have been no need of either gendarmes or judges. 

There exists in Paris another species of “ groups.’ These, ex- 
clusively addicted to politics, they approach perhaps a little more 
nearly to so-called ‘Secret Societies;” but they are not, never- 
theless, mysterious. The nomeuclature, the character, and the 
customs of all of them are well known; they convoke their 
adherents by the plain and simple medium of the newspapers; 
and any one may go into and come out of their meetings with 
extreme facility, provided with an introduction from one or two 
friends or “companions.” These associations may be divided into two 
principal categories—the Societies of Free Thought and the Studying 
Clubs (Cercles d’ Etudes). The former are in action chiefly in the 
banlieue, or suburbs, of Paris, and the latter in the interior of the 
capital. They are of widely varying shades of opinion, and they 
correspond to all the notes of the political gamut, from the most 
moderate to the most violent. The oldest associations of Free 
Thought, which are, so to speak, free branches of Freemasonry, occupy 
themselves wholly in making sure that their members shall have 
civil funerals ; and the formal acts of association are only two—one 
is made when a member accompanies the corpse of a friend to the 
cemetery, wearing a red immortelle at his button-hole, the other 
when he is carried thither himself. Other associations of Free 
Thought, founded within the last ten years in the baniieue of Paris, 
are composed of more active men—more “ advanced,” as the saying 
is—whose politics are of a militant order, and who display con- 
siderable energy in electoral contests. 

In each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris several Cercles 
d’ Etudes exist. These are social, or political and social, clubs or cercles, 
and a complete list of them would be as easily supplied as it would 
be uninteresting. Some among them have hardly any members, 
others are more numerous and make a little more noise. They bear 
various names, some very strange, and invented to strike the imagi- 
nation of yourg people, as, for instance, the Equals, the Equality, the 
Socialist-Atheists, the Young Toilers of the Centre and of the 
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Awakening (this reminds us of the strangely complex signs of certain 
taverns, for instance, the “ Jean Bart and the Low Countries”, the 
Revolutionary Sentinel, &c., &c.') These pretentious names do not 
indicate very alarming associations ; they are chiefly composed of 
youths, or idle workmen who like to declaim and excite themselves 
among themselves, but who exercise no serious influence in the work- 
shops. This must not be taken to mean that really dangerous men 
may not slip into those associations, and that the groups may not 
make themselves masters of certain district elections in low 
neighbourhoods, like our municipal elections. But in the whole 
of Paris, or even in the whole of an arrondissement, they do not 
count ; yet they are known and heed is taken of their sayings and 
doings. 

But, it is said, the Government could dissolve these cercles, which 
are, like the Syndical Chambers, outside legality, but, unlike the 
Chambers, do not render any public services and have nothing correct 
or regular in their organization. No doubt it would be within the 
right of the Government to dissolve them; but it should be under- 
stood that their dissolution would be absolutely illusory. Our law 
of the 30th of June, 1881, upon the right of holding meetings, did 
not subject private meetings to any kind of restriction, and it im- 
posed upon public meetings only one single condition, or, rather, a 
purely formal preliminary—the declaration that, on a given day, 
a meeting should be held at a given place. The Prefect of Police 
can only register the declaration—that is his sole part in the matter ; 
he has not to grant any authorisation. The utmost he has the right 
to do is to intervene in the case of any violence being resorted to at 
the meeting. Under this régime of complete liberty, what would be 
the use of dissolving the cercles? The groups dispersed to-day 
would be re-formed to-morrow without hindrance, and might hold a 
meeting on a fixed day in each week, or, indeed, on all the days in 
succession. This would be equivalent to the permanence of the cercle 
itself. 

The enumeration of the various Republican or democratic associa- 
tions of Paris would not be complete without the mention of the small 
“ Blanquist ” group, which has survived its chief. A short time ago 
a Parisian newspaper published a long list of Blanquist groups, 
arranged by arrondissements, with initials of names and addresses 
given. It has been proved that this organization, which had, during 
the life of Blanqui, a purely electoral object, has long since ceased 
to exist. Several streets named in the newspaper which states that the 
meeting of the committees are held there, no longer bear the names 
inscribed upon the famous list. It is, however, a fact that a nucleus 


(1) Le Cercle des Egaur, le Cercle de 0 Fgalité, le C rele d's Athées So-cialistes, les Jeunes 
Travailleurs du Centre et du Réveil, la Sentinelle Révolutionnaire. 
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of Blanquists still exists, and that the newspaper entitled La Tenaille 
is directed by some of those who form it. These men have true 
political qualities; they are reserved of speech ; they do not frequent 
meetings and congresses; they dislike and despise blusterers. The 
aspirations of anarchists, collectivists, revolutionary socialists, all 
those people who have been making so much noise of late, are diametri- 
cally opposed to the spirit and traditions of the Blanquists. The 
dogmas of the faith of that group are unity and authority ; decentrali- 
zation is contrary to their doctrine. If, indeed, it could be said that 
there still exists a secret society in Paris, it would be this one; that 
is to say, it approaches most nearly in temperament to the secret 
societies of the past; but not only does it consist of only a few 
members, powerless because they are so few, its faith is enfeebled by 
want of success, its traditions are broken, and its discipline is in 
process of dissolution. It is a memory rather than a hope, and, as 
it were, a last spark of the soul of Blanqui preserved by some 
devoted friends. 

Blanqui himself died in 1879, in a state of profound depres- 
sion. M. Baur, who knew his system, and considered it an ineffec- 
tive one, wrote of him as follows: ‘“ Blanqui remains a problem 
to many men of good faith. From the period of his leaving his 
prison at Clairvaux it was impossible to form a fair judgment 
of him. Weighed down with age, broken by thirty-five years 
passed in prison, with the eye of death fixed upon him, he was no 
longer himself. The enmity, the calumny, the moral ostracism of 
which he was the victim, had a most fatal influence upon his life, 
his destiny, and his mind. Being repulsed, he shrank back more and 
more into his isolation; he exaggerated his revolutionary system, 
which in the end proved to be powerless; he believed in the possi- 
bility of bringing about a serious action secretly by the aid of a 
little group of devoted friends. In a word, he refined and sharpened 
his talent for conspiracy, while he allowed his incomparable faculties 
as a politician and a statesman to remain inactive.” 

After the Syndical Chambers, the Cercles d’Etudes, and the 
Blanquist group, what remains? Nothing, unless we take into 
account a certain shapeless amalgamation of revolutionary collec- 
tivism and socialist anarchy. This does not constitute a party, or 
even parties; it is not a secret society, nor secret societies; it is a 
vague, indeterminate element, formed of dreams, passions, vices, and 
simplicity, of ignorance and anger, and also, to some extent, of 
sincerity and noble aspirations towards an ideal justice. This 
element is to be found in all countries, and its presence in a great 
free democracy like the French is very natural. Collectivism, com- 
munism, anarchism, are rather current ideas, confused tendencies 
towards a better future, which naturally must manifest themselves 
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among populations overburdened with toil, eager for comfort, as 
they behold the luxury of modern industry, and acquiring ever- 
increasing liberty and instruction, although they are still very far 
from the true intellectual light. Mingled in this current men 
from all the groups and all the cercles are to be found, pure and 
ardent imaginations side by side with gloomy and malignant minds. 
It is a characteristic of this thing to be confused, shapeless, and 
without self-consciousness. It is a sort of non-organized, chaotic 
matter, formed of heterogeneous molecules, and each time that one 
of these molecules becomes conscious, and acquires will and defined 
intelligence, it goes off elsewhere, and takes its place amid the 
organized parties and groups. 

Collectivism, if we want to define it in a few words, in so far as 
these vague theories are definable, means the placing of capital in 
the hands of a “collectivity ” of working men. Collectivists contend 
that capital is nothing else than the product, the accumulated toil, 
of the hands of former generations; or, to use the words of Karl 
Marx, “of unpaid labour.” Capital is, therefore, to return to the 
whole of the workers; the mine, the works, the factory are to be 
the property of the working “ collectivity’? which produces the 
profits of the mine, the works, and the factory. This collective 
property is to pass on from the present generation of workers to the 
next, and so on, being always possessed and exploited in common. 
The collectivist system does not include personal property, which 
may be acquired by the economy of the workman, while com- 
munism, of which we never hear anything nowadays, excludes every 
form of personal property. 

The French anarchists do not want any electoral power to exist under 
any form whatsoever ; nor, according to their own expression, any 
capitalist or governmental authority. They believe in living in the 
bosom of a federation of personal forces spontaneously associated. 
Admitting neither government, nor property, nor laws, they are 
necessarily brought back to the most primitive and the most childish 
expression of communism. An anarchist group (11th arrondisse- 
ment) published a programme some weeks ago. It contains the 
following statement of what they want :—“ 1. In the political order, 
the abolition of the State, that of governmental authority, whatever 
may be its form, its name, and its defenders; its replacement by the 
free federation of free producers, spontaneously associated ; that is to 
say, anarchy. 2. In the economical order, the abolition of individual 
property and capitalist authority, and the placing of the social 
wealth at the disposal of all, in such manner that each person, 
working according to his faculty, may freely consume according to 
his needs; that is to say, communism.” 

The anarchists are internationalists, just as they are communists. 
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There is for them no “country,” as there is no State and no 
property. It was they who recently interrupted M. Clémenceau at 
the meeting at the Cirque Fernando, by exclaiming, “There is no 
nation! There is no party!’ They do not admit the republic any 
more than the monarchy, nor do they grant any authority to the 
principle of univeral suffrage. 

The anarchists, the collectivists, and others, with their different 
degrees and their multiplied shades, have troubled our recent meet- 
ings, and especially the congress of Saint Etienne, with their quarrels. 
M. Jules Guesde, one of the most active representatives of collec- 
tivism, published the first collectivist manifesto in 1878, on the 
occasion of the Socialist Congress which was to have met in Paris 
during the Exhibition, but was prevented by M. Dufaure, at that 
time Minister. This manifesto says: ‘‘ The foundation of production 
is given up to the despotism of individual interests ; to require that 
it should be otherwise, that disindividualised capital should be placed 
entirely and in perpejuity at the disposal of the producing activity of 
all, is to require that social production be carried to its maximum.” 
M. Jules Guesde does not, then, admit either individual property or 
savings under any form, but neither does he appear to admit violent 
revolution. He does not make common cause with the revolutionary 
anarchists. 

There is another collectivism, besides that of M. Jules Guesde, 
and its principal representative is M. Malon. The latter, who is of 
a more moderate and reflecting turn of mind, includes the principle 
of individual saving in his scheme of collectivism, which we have 
already defined. In his system, collective property and personal 
property have their respective places. He believes in universal 
suffrage, in the Republic, and in the country. Now this is what 
occurred at the Congress of Saint Etienne. Against him M. Jules 
Guesde had the anarchists on one side, and on the other the mode 
rate collectivists who follow M. Malon. There was, just as there is 
in Parliament, a sort of coalition of the right with the extreme left. 
M. Jules Guesde, who was in the middle, was crushed. It was he 
who, if we are not mistaken, founded, about two years ago, what he 
called ‘“‘ The Federation of the Centre.” Seeing that this device did 
not succeed in Paris, he went to Rheims and Lyons and Saint- 
Etienne to hold “ conférences” and preach his collectivism. He 
passed through those central Departments in which education is by 
no means advanced, and where great masses of working people whose 
lives are particularly hard, congregate. After this propaganda the 
Federation of the Centre began to be talked of. It isa good name, 
and looks well in the socialist journals, but it is only a name. No 
Federation of the Centre exists, and no association is organized 
under the direction of M. Jules Guesde. His melancholy adven- 
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ture at Saint-Etienne, on his own stage, demonstrated both his 
own weakness and that of all the others, collectivists or anarchists. 

In the course of this analysis we have passed in review the Syn- 
dical Chambers, the cerc/es or clubs, and various manifestations of a 
socialism which is a prey to internal divisions ; but we have not 
ascertained the existence of any force secretly organized against the 
actual state of things in France. We may look in all directions for 
the secret society, we shall not find it. There remains, then, only 
one source to which we may refer for an explanation of the outrages 
that have excited the public mind. We can only hold them to be 
the effect of a sort of moral contagion, kept up by the passions of 
some, by the sufferings of others, and by the violent prompting of 
evil counsellors ; and as the public mind in France has been extremely 
impressionable since the war of 1870 and the Commune of 1871, 
this contagion has been invested with an importance which would 
not have been assigned to it at any other time. 

“ But,” it has been said, “where does the dynamite, which was 
used at Montceau-les-Mines, and which exploded in the café on the 
Place Bellecour at Lyons, come from?” It is not very difficult to 
answer that question. Gunpowder is a monopoly of the State, it is 
manufactured in Government workshops, by licensed and brigaded 
workmen, who are entitled to a pension, and are, in reality, agents 
of the Government, placed under its constant supervision and 
inspection. The administration and the manufacture of gunpowder 
are organized in almost the same way as the manipulation of tobacco, 
and are national industries. This is not the case with dynamite ; 
that explosive is freely manufactured by private individvals, in 
private workshops, and may be bought and sold without let or 
hindrance. The greater portion of the dynamite consumed in 
France comes from the factory of M. Lemoine at Honfleur. 

It is true that the manufacture is subjected to daily inspection by 
an officer in the service of “indirect contributions,” but this is purely 
a fiscal measure, and its object is to secure the regular payment of 
the duties to the State. The agents gauge the dynamite which they 
find in the workshops of the factories, calculate the quantity that has 
been issued, and settle the amount of tax to be collected. For each 
issue they hand over a permit, which is detached from a register with 
a counterfoil. This is the system by which the circulation of our 
wines and spirits is regulated. The dynamite that comes out of 
the factory at Honfleur has four different and clearly defined dis- 
tinctions. It is purchased by the State for the purpose of experi- 
ments; by the shipowners of Havre and Dunkerque, who charter 
vessels for the cod-fisheries ; it is bought for great mining opera- 
tions, like those at Montceau, and also for the smaller enterprises of 
the quarrymen who remove the rocks from the Jura and other 
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mountains; poachers also have begun to use dynamite to kill fish 
in rivers and ponds. 

No other modes of employing dynamite than those given above 
have hitherto been known. A plausible explanation of the manner 
in which the miners at Montceau contrived to procure the dynamite 
that they used has been given. It is this: the explosible matter, 
having arrived at the mine, is distributed each morning by the 
foremen to the miners about to go down the shaft. In the dark 
depths of the mine supervision must be difficult, and the nature of 
the work to be done, that of explosion and destruction, render it 
still more difficult. The head men assert that it is very easy, for 
instance, for a workman to save one capsule per day, to put it aside, 
and take it away with him when he comes up out of the mine. It is 
evident that if a number of workmen have each been able to secrete a 
capsule per day for several months, a considerable quantity of dyna- 
mite must be in criminal hands. Some of the workmen may them- 
selves have used them in the explosions that have occurred ; others, 
weak rather than guilty, may have sold them to add to their pay. 
The coal districts generally comprise glass-works and foundries ; 
there, also, it is extremely easy to abstract a glass capsule, or to pre- 
pare a metal capsule to hold the dynamite. Workmen who mean 
mischief have, therefore, every facility for carrying out their own 
notions or acting on the evil suggestions of others. 

There is, however, another means by which dynamite may get 
into the hands of certain persons. The “kilo” of dynamite at Hon- 
fleur costs the manufacture about 12 francs; the transport-permit 
costs him 24. This is an enormous charge, it must be acknowledged, 
being double the price of the fabric. Thus every kilo of dynamite 
bought at Honfleur costs the purchaser, with the manufacturer’s profit, 
40 francs. The quarrymen of the Jura are not rich; they are for 
the most part in a small way of business, and find it hard to live. 
It is thought that they supply themselves with dynamite fraudulently 
brought into the country from Switzerland ; and this supposition is 
supported by the fact that the quantity of dynamite regularly 
employed in France for industrial purposes seems to exceed the 
quantity taken note of by the agents of the “contributions indi- 
rectes”’ in the factories. If dynamite be fraudulently imported for 
industrial purposes, it is easy to perceive that miscreants may procure 
it for their own ends by the same means. Since the occurrences at 
Montceau and Lyons, a decree, dated 28th October, has subjected the 
employment and the sale of dynamite to stricter conditions. Hence- 
forth all persons who require to make use of dynamite, or of any 
explosive whose basis is nitro-glycerine, must previously address to 
the Prefect of his Department a written declaration countersigned by 
the Mayor of the Commune, or if in Paris by the Commissary of 
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Police of his quarter. In addition to this, he must, within eight 
days after he has received the dynamite, render an account to the 
authorities of the use which he has made of it. 

We are acquainted with several great typical Secret Societies— 
the Fenians, the Nihilists, the Carbonari, and the Tugendbund 
(Society of Virtue), which was founded at Kenigsberg after the 
taking of Tilsit, to deliver Prussia from foreign rule, and for the 
material and moral reconstruction of the country, which seemed to 
be falling into utter ruin. There is no need to dwell upon Free- 
masonry; it is a universal association of such breadth and flex- 
ibility that it adapts itself to all places and all peoples, and it 
has now been for a long time plunged in a sort of lethargy. The 
others have always had one of two aims, and sometimes both 
together—to deliver the country from an interior despotism and 
elevate the people towards an ideal of liberty, happiness, and 
justice, or to deliver the country from a foreign despotism and 
reconquer the national independence lost or lessened by the fate of 
war. France enjoys within itself almost unlimited liberty, and, 
though the country has been mutilated by war, it knows that the 
armed conflicts of nations are neither prepared nor settled in these 
days by the aid of that blunted mstrument, Secret Societies. Our 
‘League of Patriots,’ presided over by the eminent historian M. 
Henri Martin, bears no more resemblance to a Secret Society than 
the League of Education presided over by M. Jean Macé. 

France has not its Tugendbund, and it has no longer Carbonari 
of any degree. All the Secret Societies of the Restoration and the 
Empire, modelled more or less upon the Italian Carbonari, proposed 
to themselves to take up the interrupted task of the French Revo- 
tion, to realise the great principles of 1787, to prepare a future of 
“liberty and bread”’ for the nation. All the chiefs of the Liberal 
parties of that time, such as Lafayette, Dupont de 1’Eure, Benjamin 
Constant, and others, who did honour to the press, to literature, and 
to the tribune, hastened to enrol themselves in these societies, and 
became the soul of them. Now, the national sovereignty is wielded 
in all its plenitude, the Republic is based upon Universal Suffrage, 
the rights of meeting, association, and freedom of publicity are exer- 
cised upon an almost unlimited field. As war is made at the pre- 
sent day in Europe with entire peoples, so in France politics are 
conducted by the whole nation. These immense displays of force, 
whether it acts within or without, render the organization of Secret 
Societies henceforth absolutely useless, and, indeed, their impotence 
has been made evident in France by the whole history of events for 
eighty years. 

JEHAN DE Paris. 





HOME RULE, SOCIALISM, AND SECESSION. 


Two policies are possible for Ireland: the Imperial policy, which 
aims at the assimilation of Celtic Ireland into the body of the United 
Kingdom, and the “ Nationalist ”’ policy, which designs the creation 
of a separate, alien, and hostile Irish State. Via media there is none, 
for Federalism and Home Rule are fancy constitutions of a clearly 
unworkable kind. Practical politicians on both sides are agreed as 
to the real issue. The Irish Executive have made a determined 
attempt to use the Coercion Act with effect. After a long interval, 
convictions have been obtained for agrarian murder. Extraordinary 
crime has diminished in amount, if not in gravity. Rent, it is said, 
has in some places been fairly paid. The efforts of the Executive 
have been met with promptitude and decision. The Land League 
has been revived under a new name. The ‘“No-rent” manifesto 
has been conditionally re-issued, and, with irresistible logic, extended 
to “judicial” rents. The Government of the Queen has been 
publicly described as “an organization of pirates and brigands,'” 
and a well-planned series of outrages has reminded judges, jurors, 
and policemen that “the unwritten law” has sanctions of its own. 


Two remarkable articles have recently appeared on the question thus 
raised practically in Ireland, the one by Mr. Healy, the other by 
Mr. John Morley. Both take the “ Nationalist,” or, as it is perhaps 
better named, the “ Secessionist ”’ point of view. Both limit their 
present demand to “ some form of local self-government,” but they 


do so “without prejudice” to further claims. The nature and 


extent of the “self-government” to be conceded are left con- 
veniently vague, but in both papers the Home Rule of Mr. Shaw 
is defended by arguments expressly devised to cover the Home Rule 
of Michael Davitt. The premisses laid down involve the erection 
of Ireland into an independent state. There is barely a hint of the 
inevitable conclusion. It is at most a distant and well-nigh impos- 
sible danger, a mere “ Conservative reason,” for delay, which should 
not hinder “ modern Liberals” from hastening to “the next step.” 
The traditions of that party are relied on with justice. If Liberals 
can be cajoled into granting “ a large and liberal measure of local 
self-government”’ now, electioneering necessities and the fostering 
care of the American Irish will assuredly dothe rest. The “germs” 
will develop in their season, and a peal of the “Chapel Bell” will 
awaken great statesmen to the fact that, “whether they intended it 
or not,” they have created a nation, whose de facto independence it 
would be foolish and illogical to deny. Like “the First Whig,” 


(1) Speech of Mr. Healy at St. Mullins, Co. Carlow.—Freeman, Nov. 27th. 
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in Milton, they may be something startled at the sight of their own 
progeny, but they will quickly school their disgust under the sense 
of common interests, acknowledge their paternity, and offer terms 
for the political support of the new power.’ 

Four principal reasons are put forward by both writers for the 
concession of Home Rule. They are: (1) The utter weariness of 
Englishmen at the prospect of an eternal wrangle; (2) Fear of the 
American Irish ; (3) Fear of the Terrorists ; and (4) The iniquities of 
the landlords. The first three are clearly as forcible arguments for 
Secession as for Home Rule. If utter weariness or fear can drive 
modern Liberals to federalism, it may well be argued that a little 
extra fatigue, or a few more assassinations, will extort absolute inde- 
pendence. This idea of an imperial race worried out of their empire 
is new in history. Perhaps, after all, it is not very likely to be first 
realised by the countrymen of Marlborough, and Wellington, and 
Clive. But it will always be precious, as illustrating the conception 
of public duty entertained by thinkers, who are scandalised at our 
Irish incapacity to discern the value of general principles.? “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty,”—if he is not “ utterly 
weary,” bien entendu! It is a strange version of the famous watch- 
word, and has scarcely the charm or the promise of the old. 

The second ground for concession, the fear of the American Irish,’ 
reveals such an estimate of English courage, as might be expected 
from those who advise Englishmen to abandon their duty for their 
ease. It will be an evil day for the popular party in Ireland, 
if ever America should interfere on their behalf. All English 
opinion, more especially the opinion of the democracy, draws a sharp 
line between concession to domestic agitation, and submission to 
foreign menace. Threats of the kind could only result in. the 
estrangement of that good will, which Mr. Healy admits is felt 
towards Ireland, and possibly in the denial of civil and political 
rights to subjects who were leagued with a foreign power. 

The third reason stands upon a somewhat different footing. The 
existence of a revolutionary party of the ultra-Jacobin type in 
Ireland cannot be denied. They have given us too recent tokens of 
their activity and their strength. If the Nationalists could prove 
their policy capable of disarming the terrorists, they would solve the 
problem of the day. But this is just the point in which their argu- 
ment is weakest. Beyond a few commonplaces about “ giving public 
spirit an outlet,” and “letting off the steam,” they do not attempt 

(1) Paradise Lost, ii. 744. 


(2) “One is inclined,” writes Mr. Morley, “to put down the whole of Ireland as a 
nation of casuists. The value of a general principle or a strict construction is 
unknown.” 

(3) The American argument is, in ene form or other, rather popular just now. Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan fairly threatens us with the active interposition of the United States 
through their “ established government.” —Obdserver, Dec. 4th. 
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to show how Home Rule would lessen the power of the anarchists, 
or strive to meet the reasoning of those who maintain, that such a 
measure would increase the forces of socialism. 

The conclusive answer to these first three reasons is, that there 
is no finality in the policy proposed, and that it can satisfy neither 
the obstructionists, nor the American Irish, nor the terrorists. The 
admission of the one writer, that ‘any effectual form of Home 
Rule” involves the absolute control of such subjects as land-tenure, 
religion, and trade, by the Irish democracy, and that English 
opinion is not yet ripe for such concessions, coupled with the assur- 
ance of the other, that the attainment of minor reforms will mean 
‘“‘an additional strength to the popular party in Ireland, and an 
additional leverage in the carrying of greater ones,” sums up the 
argument against them. Local self-government would, in fact, arm 
the Parnellites in a day, with the very weapon the Liberals are 
laboriously forging for themselves—a real working caucus of 
the American pattern, with “pickings” complete, the great fly- 
wheel, whose absence mars the Birmingham article so sadly. 
English Radicals hope-to perfect their:own machine by giving its 
members the control of county government and county patronage in 
England. It does not lie in their mouths to contend, that this very 
endowment, which is to make them irresistible, will enfeeble the 
caucus of the Land League. The. Irish county boards would be, like 
the corporations before them, ‘‘ normal schools of agitation.” ! 

The denunciations of the landlords are scarcely worth answering. 
They are irrelevant, unless the “ form of local self-government ” 
asked for is “‘ Home Rule in Mr. Davitt’s sense ; ” that is, Home Rule 
plus spoliation. It is, however, amusing to find the English writer 
declaring the landlords “convicted ” by the judgments of the Land 
Court,’ and his Irish colleague describing that august tribunal as “a 
Land League Court,” with one of :its members “ in-a wig and gown 


(1) “Even now,” says Mr. T. D. Sullivan, ‘‘ the people are working out the principle 
of self-government. Wherever there is a representative body, little or great, in whose 
election the people have a voice, there the people are obtaining for themselves a real 
representation, and are./eading up.to Home Rule”’ (cheers).—Speech at Navan, Freeman, 
Nov. 27th. A conference of the elected guardians of the entire county of Cork has been 
lately held, to consider the effect of recent legislation on the land question, and “ to 
protest against the administration of the Land Act.’’— Times, Nov. 18th. 

(2) It must be remembered, when estimating the value of this testimony, that Mr. 
Gladstone has publicly declared all Conservatives disqualified for sitting in the Land 
Court, because the Land Law has to be administered in a partisan spirit; that the sub- 
commissioners are exposed to the political pressure from which other judges are 
scrupulously guarded ; and that this pressure has at times been freely applied.—See 
for example, the Prime Minister's reply to Mr. Healy’s questions on ‘‘ Adams v. Dun- 
seath.”” The only other witness against the landlords whom Mr. Morley names, is Sir 
Walter Scott. All the rest of his evidence is anonymous. He confidently accuses 
landlords and agents of sending up “ proscription lists” to the Castle, under the 
Coercion Act, containing the names of ‘‘ thousands” of ‘‘inlependent and vigorous 
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to make him look respectable—put to lower rents.”* I have said 
that both writers evidently regard secession as the ultimate solution 
of the Irish question, and that their reasoning is directed quite as 
much to further that policy, as to promote Home Rule. Here the 
objection of want of finality does not, at first sight, apply. 
Secession must be opposed on somewhat broader grounds. 

The authority of the dead has not much weight with the left wing 
of the Liberal party. They think, like Urban VIII., that the 
lightest word of their living Pope overrules the political decrees of 
a hundred who are gone. But most educated men will acknowledge, 
that a long and continuous tradition is entitled to respect. And 
through all the line of statesmen who have governed these kingdoms, 
from Mr. Pitt to Lord Hartington, there has never been, till yester- 
day, one moment’s paltering, one adroit ambiguity, or pretence at 
hesitation, on this question of Repeal. Men of all parties have 
hitherto declined to tamper with a design, which they “ felt and 
knew must make Great Britain a fourth-rate power in Europe, and 
Ireland a savage wilderness.”* It is needless to establish the 
continuity of this belief by a pile of quotations. For eighty years 
the necessity of the Union has been held “‘a truth too deep for argu- 
ment.” The burden of proof lies on those who would question this 
cardinal principle of our national life. 

That a novel policy should be defended by novel reasoning is not 
strange, but it is certainly remarkable that the very symptoms which 
convinced Pitt and Canning that a Union was imperative, should 
be the Home Rulers’ chosen argument for Repeal. The dread that 
Ireland ‘‘ would receive and cherish and mature the principles of the 
French Revolution,’”’ impelled Canning to force on the Union.? The 
prospect of “a violent political revolution, like the Jacobin Revolu- 
tion that saved France,” impels certain “‘ modern English Liberals ” 
todemand Repeal. The premisses of the statesman and of the philoso- 
phers are identical, and must be admitted. The “ principles which 
go to array the physical force of the lower orders of the people 
against the educated and governing parts of the community, to arm 
poverty against property, labour against privilege, and each class of 


characters.” This is a very cruel charge. It is easily made, it increases hatred of a 
defenceless class, it is utterly untrue, and it is utterly impossible for us to disprove. 
There are, indeed, only one or two men in England in a position to contradict it. 
Happily one of them has spoken out. ‘‘ No arrests,” Mr. Foster assured his con- 
stituents (Times, Dec. 8th), ‘‘ absolutely none, were made at the instigation of landlords 
or agents. Very rarély did the landlords make representations at all.” The Act, he went 
on to say, was used to lock up boycotters, and actyal and intending murderers. So 
much for the ‘‘ vigorous and independent characters,” and for Mr. Morley’s accurate 
knowledge of Irish gentlemen. Mr. Healy says the landlords intimidate electors. , 

(1) Speech at St. Mullins. 

(2) Sir Robert Peel, Hansard, xxiii. 3rd Series, p. 69. 

(3) Canning, Parliamentary Hist., xxxiv. 236 
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life against its superior,” are at least as widespread now as in 1799. 
Which conclusion shall we adopt, the philosophers’ or the statesman’s? 
Ihave said that the premisses are the same, but in fact Repeal 
would be a greater evil now, than when it meant merely the 
“Restoration of the Heptarchy.” The kingdom of Ireland, as it 
existed between 1782 and 1800, was an English plantation, governed 
despotically by those who were one in race, religion, and education 
with the rulers of England. The peril of Jacobinism was imminent, 
when the resources of Ireland were in the hands of a loyal aris- 
tocracy. Will the risk be lessened by placing those resources at 
the disposal of Michael Davitt? These “modern Liberals,” it is 
true, propose to train our future Chaumettes and Heéberts, “in the 
practice of civil virtue and political responsibility,’ by the imme- 
diate grant of local self-government. But we have had some costly 
experiments in political education lately in Ireland ; Lord O’Hagan’s 
Jury Act, for example; and we are not altogether satisfied with the 
‘‘ civil virtue and political responsibility’ developed.’ That such a 
scheme would accelerate a Jacobin purification of Ireland is certain. 
That it would mitigate the catastrophe, is an assumption credible 
only on the merest ‘Liberal principles.’”? Repeal of the Union 


(1) The working of the Poor Law is another good instance. Both writers complain 
of the ex officio guardians. Under the original Irish Poor Law (1 & 2 Vict. c. 56), only 
a third of the guardians were ex officio. The jobbery and incapacity of the elected 
members forced Lord John Russell to increase the proportion of ex offcios to one-half in 
1847. Recent facts seem to show that Lord John Russell was not altogether wrong. 
“There were methods,” said Mr. Sexton last year, ‘of increasing the expenditure of 
the landlords ; for example, he knew of one or two cases in which tenants had been 
turned out by the action of the Property Defence Association, and he knew that the 
local boards of guardians were about to act upon another of the practical and suggestive 
notes of the hon. member for Wexford, for they were about to make liberal grants out 
of the poor rates for the maintenance of those families; and half of those grants would 
fall upon the gentlemen who were maintaining this association. The other half would 
not fall upon the ratepayers to the fullest extent, because arrangements would be made 
by which the ratepayers would be protected from the full portion of their own moiety 
of the poor rates”’ (hear, hear). The following table from the Zimes of Sept. 30th will 
show that this was no empty threat :— 


TRALEE UNION. 


Suspects’ HovsEHo.Lps. | Orprinaky RECIPIENTS. 
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The whole letter is well worth study, and gives a very pretty picture of the “civil 


virtue and political responsibility ”’ of the elective guardians, when the ez offcios are got 
rid of. See also Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s speech at Cork (Times, Dec. 1th). 
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would not now mean, “the Restoration of the Heptarchy,” but the 
official installation of Hobbes’s “State of Nature” in Ireland. There 
is, indeed, nothing more remarkable in Irish politics than the 
increasing degradation of each successive disturbance. A comparison 
of the hireling assassins, and the hireling champions of assassination, 
who work the movement of to-day, with the men of education and 
position who headed the rebellions of 1798 and 1803, is the best 
proof that the Imperial policy has not been barren. The rebellion 
of 1798 was led by a Fitzgerald. The rebellion of 1803 was the 
dream of an accomplished gentleman. Even the “ Young Ireland” 
of 1848 could produce the Nation of Davis and Ingram. The Jrish 
World embodies the intelligence and the cultivation of the Land 
League. 

The reason of such a rapid degeneration is not obscure. Nearly 
a hundred years ago, the wisest and greatest of all Irishmen, 
told his countrymen how they should set themselves to secure 
the Catholics from the seductive vision of a “ frantick democracy,” 
and win them to the cause of constitutional rule. “ If,’’ said he, 
“the disorder you speak of, be real and considerable, you ought 
to raise an aristocratick interest, that is an interest of property and 
education amongst them, and to strengthen by every prudent means 
the authority and influence of men of that description.” * 

Unhappily, the Irish Legislature took a different way. They 
admitted a shoal of Catholic peasants to the franchise, and continued 
the exclusion of Catholic gentlemen from Parliament. Men like 
Plunket and Canning® were not slow to see the mischiefs of such 
a course, but the bigotry of Parliament was immoveable. By a 
strange irony, the admission of Catholic gentlemen to Parliament 
was at last achieved by that very agitation and menace, against which 
Burke had desired to rear their ‘‘ authority and influence” as a 
bulwark. The lesson of agitation had been taught. The people had 
learned to look for guidance and for victory, not to “ the interest of 
property and education ”’ amongst themselves, but to the delegates of 
a democratic convention. 

The complete and rapid success of emancipation in conciliating 
the Catholic gentry, shows the deep wisdom of Burke’s policy. Had 
it been wrought out as a whole, influence and authority must have 
lodged in the hands of those who have long been perfectly loyal to the 


{1) See an able speech of Lord Malmesbury’s, Hansard, cxc. 3rd Series, 1054. Feb. 
24th, 1868. 

(2) Burke, “ Letter'to Sir Hercules Langrishe,” 1792. 

(3) See the speeches of Canning on the Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1821 (Hansard, 
iv. N.S. 1310), and the Unlawful Societies (Ireland) Bill of 1825 (Hansard, xii. N.S. 
480), and that of Plunket on the Elective Franchise (Ireland) Bill of the same year 
(Hansard, xiii. N.S. 220). The last-named measure carried the principle into the region 
of practical politics, by disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders from the date of 
emancipation. 
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Crown. The delay of a generation between the grant of the fran- 
chise and the grant of the right to sit in Parliament, fatally 
impaired the power of that order, through which alone, as Burke 
foresaw, the people could be reached. But in spite of all, the cause 
of loyalty has not failed in Celtic Ireland. ‘There is,” in the 
words of a noble Irishman who is dead,’ “ a class in Ireland—a daily 
increasing class—which comprises within its limits men of all creeds, 
and of all shades of political and religious belief. It includes within 
its ranks all those who possess the land, who direct the industry, 
and who, by their intelligence, character, and education, can pretend 
to guide anything that is sound in the public opinion of the country. 
The spirit of patriotism and love of country, as pure, and as ardent, 
as is to be found among any people in the world, animates their 
breasts. Their faces are not turned towards the west, for in their 
consciences they believe, that every hope for their country or her 
advancement, for her welfare, her prosperity, and her liberty, is 
indissolubly bound up in British connection. They desire, and, 
what is more, they intend, that their sons should be, as they them- 
selves and their fathers have been, sharers in your greatness and 
your glory, your freedom and your power. Their best and dearest 
hope for their country is, that the day may not be far distant, when 

. the whole mass of their countrymen may be brought to 
acknowledge, and in acknowledging to appreciate, the countless 
blessings that a free constitution pours on the heads of a loyal and 
united people.” 

This is the spirit with which the Union has filled the gentlemen 
of Ireland. They do not think themselves worse Irishmen for the 
love they bear to England. They estimate the abilities of the old 
race to which they belong, at least as highly as the patriots who 
would confine Irish talent to Ireland. But they do not wish to see 
these powers wasted. They are not eager to be the citizens of a 
Switzerland without a history, of a new and impoverished Belgium. 
They do not desire that the genius and the valour of Ireland should 
be again driven to choose between insignificance and banishment, 
between the parochial politics of College Green and a perpetual 
exile. They covet honour for their country, but the laurels they 
would have are to be won on “ the arena of the world.” Are we to be 
told that the policy which has gained over all educated Irishmen has 
failed? Lord Palmerston spoke of ‘the open and undisguised dis- 
content of the Catholic gentry” in 1829.2 Forty years later Lord 
Mayo found them “to a man, thoroughly well affected towards 
British rule”’ Why should we doubt that as education spreads, 


(1) Lord Mayo, Hansard, cxc. 3rd Series, p. 1892 seg. March 10th, 1868. 
(2) Hansard, xx. p. 1248. 
(8) Ibid. exe. 8rd Series, p. 1745. 
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loyalty will spread too? Why should not the Catholic peasantry 
abandon their discontent, as well as the Catholic gentry ? But there 
is even evidence, and very remarkable evidence, that at the date of 
Lord Mayo’s speech, the constitutional spirit had made no incon- 
siderable progress amongst the people. ‘In the classes above the 
want of the immediate necessities of life,’’ said Mr. Gladstone,’ in 
the same debate, “there has grown up within the last generation, a 
sentiment of attachment to law and order, greater, more substantial, 
more lively, and more effectual with a view to the administration of 
justice, than has ever perhaps been known in former times.” In 
1868 the “ interest of property and education ”’ was at last beginning 
to tell upon the people. What evil principles have since paralyzed 
the “influence and authority” of that interest, it is for “‘ Modern 
Liberals” to explain. Mr. Healy irreverently suggests the Ballot 
and the land movement. But the Ballot and the Land Acts, we 
know, were “messages of peace,” which have knit society together, 
and trained the democracy “in the practice of civil virtue and 
political responsibility,” not causes of a cruel social war. 

The great and progressive results of Burke’s policy up to the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, seem to show that we 
who maintain, “that it will all come out right after a while,” have 
had considerable grounds for our belief hitherto. We are even pre- 
pared, as the Secessionists complain, to “ go on writing and speak- 
ing the same things into the next century, if we are allowed.” But 
we are beginning to feel that we may not be allowed. We have 
come to what we know is a crisis in the relations of the two king- 
doms. England must now determine either definitively to abandon 
the Union, and enter upon the path which leads step by step to 
Secession, or to revert to the policy of Pitt and Canning and Peel, 
and Disraeli, of Grey, of Russell, and of Palmerston, by resolutely 
turning her back on all schemes great and small, which throw power 
into Secessionist hands. ‘The peril is instant; the decision must 
be instant too.’’ Should that decision be favourable to Home Rule, 
the Secessionists will go on their way, undisturbed for the future, 
by assurances that “it will all come out right after a while.” 

I have said that even if we believed Secession would turn Ireland 
into a Switzerland or a Belgium, we should regret the change. But 
what are the prospects of such a growth? Undoubtedly there is a 
hearty sentiment of nationality amongst our race, but it takes some- 
thing more than sentiment to make a nation. It is, we are very 
truly told, a delusion “to believe in a whole community being given 
over for ever to the reprobation of social madness.” But where is 
this community, this organised fellowship of classes, which is the 
very essence of a nation? Is it to spring full-armed from Mr. 
Healy’s head? Ordo “ modern English Liberals,” like the philo- 

(1) Hansard, cxc. 3rd Series, p. 1745. 
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sophers of the Encyclopédie, really fancy that they can make a 
“‘body politic,” the slowest and the stateliest growth of time, by 
entrusting four millions of “men in the abstract,’ as M. Taine 
calls them, with the destinies of their country ? They might as well 
expect a nest of jelly-fishes suddenly to develop a backbone. Our 
Irish race is no more a nation than a hundred thousand recruits are 
an army, or five hundred able-bodied seamen a ship's company. The 
natural growth of our people has been distorted and turned awry. 
The very success of Burke’s policy amongst Catholic gentlemen 
has but served to complete the disintegration he deplored. A great 
“interest of property and education” has grown up and thriven 
amongst them. But it has not the “authority and influence” to 
dash “the wild and senseless projects of those who do not belong 
to their body, who have no interest in their well-being, and only 
wish to make them the dupes of their turbulent ambition.” The 
fact that Catholic gentlemen feel the spell of English thought and 
English sympathies, has uprooted whatever power over their country- 
men they possessed. They are mere “ West Britons,” to be driven 
eut with the rest. The aristocracy is powerless. There is not, there 
has never been, a Celtic bourgeoisie. It is idle to talk of the “ whole 
host of people in a middling condition of life, the shopkeepers, the 
men of business, the larger farmers.’’ There are many thousands of 
such men, steady, active, more than commonly intelligent. But 
there is no historic middle class, with its own vigorous tradition of 
respect for law, reverence for social order, contempt of menace, and 
resistance to oppression. The middling rank is no status in Ireland ; 
it is a stage through which men travel,as they advance or recede 
in the social scale. It is a body eminently of waverers, of those who 
are sure to gravitate to the winning side. In the beginning of 
the agitation they resisted the League. When the Government 
abdicated, they transferred their allegiance. Now that the law is 
restored, they will support the law. They are the persons whom, of 
all others, a prudent ruler would strive to win, and whom Govern- 
ment has of late done very much to lose. They are the men on 
whom modern Liberals rely to sweeten ‘local self-government! ”’' 
Have they sweetened the House of Commons? Is it the meek 
citizens who direct the Home Rule vote, or the avowed allies of 
“Rory?” And if the “ Moderates” are bullied into excesses of 
which they are ashamed, where self-assertion would meet with the 


(1) ‘‘ Day after day,” says Mr. Foster in the speech already quoted, ‘‘as I went to 
my office and took details of crime, I found out how utterly impossible it was to 
detect outrages. Then would come to me, not landlords, but respectable farmers, shop- 
keepers, and others, with cases, not of personal injury, but of pecuniary and commercial 
ruin, in consequence of Mr. Parnell’s speech at Ennis. That speech began the 


boycotting system. The Irish Executive felt the reins of power falling from their 
hands.” — Times, Dec. 8th. 
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moral support of both the great parties in the state, what may they 
not be coerced to, on the County Boards of Munster or of Connaught ? 

We have then to deal with a population of peasants ; a population, 
too, which has been of set purpose unfitted for the exercise of all 
political functions. The declared object of the penal laws, was “ to 
reduce the Catholics of Ireland to a miserable populace, without 
property, without estimation, without education to deprive 
the few men who, in spite of those laws, might hold or retain any 
property amongst them, of all sort of influence or authority over 
the rest. Are we to be astonished .... that whenever they 
came to act at all, many of them would act exactly like a mob, 
without temper, measure, or foresight?” Certainly we should not 
be astonished. But we may well be astonished to hear responsible 
men talk seriously of purchasing a respite from worry for themselves, 
by making this mob the rulers of Ireland. 

Many fear the English democracy. But they at least have re- 
ceived a long and wholesome education. They have worked their 
way to sovereignty by degrees, and in the process they have learned 
something of the perils of liberty. As power has gradually shifted 
from the privy council to the peers, from the peers to the squires, 
from the squires to the cotton-lords, the electors of ’32, the electors 
of ’67, each class has taught moderation and restraint to its 
successor. The Irish electors have never known this discipline in 
the ways of freedom. They were serfs fifty years ago. They will 
be despots with Home Rule. They are no fitter to play the part of 
sovereign people now, than the originals of Mouldy and Bullcalf in 
the days of the Armada. 

But will England so surely find that ease for which she is bidden 
to barter away her Empire? Will ‘a vestry for the parish of 
Ireland ”’ satisfy Mr. Healy’s aspirations for “ the management of his 
own affairs? Will Home Rule slake the hatred that glows in Mr. 
Sexton’s fine speeches? Will independence itself, sate the lust 
of vengeance displayed in every column of the “ National” press ? 
When we have heaped all this scattered enmity together, 
when we have suffered “self-government” to harry every West 
Briton out of Ireland, and Home Rule to fuse the new democracy 
together, what pledge shall we hold of the enduring amity of the 
new state? Political gratitude? The resources of civilisation will 
be, ex hypothesi, exhausted. There will be nothing to give. The fair 
promises of Mr. Healy? I do not like the security. There is 
no better to offer. Do the Radicals counsel their “‘ utterly weary” 
countrymen to rely at last upon their big guns ? 

Was there ever a more desperate policy? We are warned not 
to “expect too much from any expedient whatever,” and an expe- 
dient is straightway pressed upon us, which is admittedly ineffectual, 
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unless it involves, (1) the expulsion of all landowners from Ireland ; 
(2) the imminent risk of a degraded copy of the most degrading 
religious war in history;' and (3) Protection—an expedient, too, 
which must almost certainly lead to a collision with this country. 
Only very modern Liberals can listen patiently to such proposals. 
And even if they were as safe to true liberty, and to property, as 
they are perilous to both, there is a reason which should itself alone, 
determine England to refuse Secession. To sever the Union is not 
only to destroy every prospect of the ultimate fulfilment of Burke’s 
policy, by the natural increase of the authority and influence of 
“the interest of education,” but to ruin the great work already 
accomplished, in the growth of that interest itself. The silent, healthy 
formation of a cultivated Celtic opinion, has been the noblest result 
of the Imperial rule. It binds us to England as no other tie could 
bind. She is to us the interpreter of the great thoughts that move 
the world. We have made her learning our own. We have enriched 
it with immortal names. Through her literature, our genius “has 
come upon the arena of the world.” It is our ambition to spread 
this wholesome light amongst our countrymen. Here lies our ideal 
of a true Irish nation. We hope to see it grow—as all real nations 
do grow—a living, organised community, with leaders, and thinkers, 
and workers of its own, not a Caucus-ridden proletariate of peasants 
“exploité’d”’ by professional politicians. And we think that, like 
the English and Scotch; such a nation will find ardent devotion to 
their own land, perfectly compatible with pride in the great Empire 
they have helped to rear and to adorn. But with the advent of “a 
frantick democracy ”’ all this must end. Where the Jacobins cannot 
level up, they will trample down. They will “root up the laurels 
to plant potatoes; ” and the wisdom of Silas P. Radcliffe—of those 
to whom loyalty is self-interest, and patriotism a trade—will reign 
supreme in the country of Edmund Burke. 


J. Wou.re FLANAGAN. 


(1) “A reduced and squalid version of the Thirty Years’ War,’ in Mr. Morley’s own 
words. 
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Ina long and narrow street that pierces its dull way through a second- 
rate quarter of Florence, rather remote and unfrequented, the passer- 
by may see a work of art that brings the past and the present 
together. It is sculptor’s work—a bas-relief placed over a common 
house door, near to a stone-mason’s, where business seems to be slack, 
and exactly opposite a draper’s shop, that is turned into now and 
again by careful, serious-faced folk who buy their merceries econo- 
mically and seldom. The subject of the bas-relief, in glazed terra- 
cotta, white with a pale blue background, such as all sojourners in 
Florence know very well, is the eternal subject, Our Lady and the 
Holy Child. The child may be everything a child should be, but, as 
Luca della Robbia shows them to us, perhaps it is the lady that we 
look at the most. Of course it is his old type, seen in the Bargello 
and at San Miniato, and everywhere where Luca della Robbia is— 
the low, broad forehead, the calm eyes wide apart and a little up- 
raised, the pure young curve of the cheek, the nez retroussé (if a nez 
retroussé may be allowed to a Madonna), the mouth smiling more 
with the happiness of happy character than with passing amusement 
or fortunate circumstance. It is all very youthful and fresh. And 
the slim thing, so erect and flexible, so nonchalante yet affable to all 
the world, she is a person with the first of all the virtues, a person 
pleasant to live with. That is how Luca della Robbia saw the 
Virgin and represented her, without austerity, without idealisation ; 
just such a candid and engaging person as you may see to-day taking 
the afternoon drive under the trees of the Cascine, or to-night, plying 
her fan with a slow to-and-fro in the best front corner of a box at 
the Pergola. 

But what has Luca della Robbia got to do with the Impressionists ? 
Well, he has this to do with them ; he has this in common with them : 
he knew at all events—what they believe—that the art that has the 
chance of living is generally the art that is inspired by the life of 
its own day. Exceptions there may be, but they are rare. Luca 
represented what he saw and what he enjoyed. 

And that is the first plea one must put forward in justification 
of the work of the best among a group of latter-day Frenchmen, 
whose efforts have thus far been a good deal disregarded by the 
English amateur, partly because the English amateur has failed to 
understand the position these artists have assumed. He has looked 
at their work with memories, with traditions—it may be (though I 
will dare to doubt its probability), even with too heavy a burden of 
mere learning. But at least he has looked at it prejudiced; and 
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they are without prejudice. He has noticed, therefore, all their 
deficiencies, while their qualities have escaped him. But indeed his 
opportunities of noticing or of omitting to notice have not been very 
frequent. Only one or two of the true Impressionists have exhibited 
at the Salon. They are unheard of at the Royal Academy. In the 
main, both in London and in Paris, they have had to rely on the 
good offices of a man of enterprise, of a man of initiative, M. Durand 
Ruel, a picture-dealer, who has liked to lead fashions rather than to 
follow them. M. Durand Ruel it was who held a little exhibition 
of the works of these artists last summer in a small room near 
St. James’s Street, but the gallery was not ample enough, and the 
representation of the men, though interesting, was inadequate, nor 
was it properly proportioned. The labours of one or two inferior 
men were presented in abundance, apparently on the ground that the 
English love of landscape is so very pronounced that it is better 
to furnish English picture seers with landscape of the third rank than 
with figure painting of the first. That was a mistake, and it ought 
before long to be atoned for. Degas, Renoir, and Claude Monet, the 
really powerful men of the new movement, since Daumier and 
Manet, should be brought before the English public with something 
more of completeness than was possible last summer. 

To me the study of these men is particularly interesting, because 
it helps towards the solution of a problem always important and con- 
tinually debated—the question how far modern art may reflect 
modern life. It may be said, perhaps, that a good deal of English 
work helps to the solution of the same problem, but in truth—and for 
a reason that shall at once be given—there is much less of such English 
work than we are accustomed to think. Too many of our own expo- 
nents of contemporary life express contemporary life without artistic 
power. In England, high taste and artistic sensibility, and the 
power to draw, and the power to colour, are too much ranged on the 
side of those who hold that modern life holds no themes for Art. 
On the other side—on the true side, I hold it, but on the true side 
unwittingly—are too many painters who, with the best intentions, 
have little capacity ; whose draughtsmanship is feeble and inex- 
pressive, whose hues are chalk and magenta, and whose observation 
of life is the observation of the Family Herald. In England, then, 
the experiment is not fairly made. . England offers, only now and 
again, some contribution to the solution of the matter. Too much of 
what she gives us from her painters of modern life is familiar, 
tawdry, banal. If that is all that can be done in modern genre, then, 
indeed, modern genre is just as stupid as the painters of Prometheus, 
and the painters of Youth and of Death are apt to declare it to 
be. Now and again Mr. Tissot, and he better in his etchings than 
in his oil pictures, looks with freshness of observation on an artificial 
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society ; or Mr. Gregory, with a more complete combination of 
natural gifts and artistic attainments, paints such a picture as the 
Rehearsal, in the last Grosvenor. And, of course, there are other 
men who, selecting modern life, treat it in a fashion that shows their 
remembrance that they are artists. One is not obliged to name them 
now ; their existence is taken for granted. But in the main it is 
true that the adaptability of modern life to the purposes of Art has 
not been fairly tried in England. Against it there has been the 
force of traditions, in a country of tradition ; the force, until lately, 
of academical influences in criticism—a criticism that has not per- 
ceived the artist’s need of vivid and of personal impression. Against 
it, too, as ill-luck would have it, there has been the very fact that it 
is through the treatment of modern life alone that the vulgar can be 
successfully appealed to, and so the pocket of the avaricious quickly 
filled. High taste and the artistic instinct have held aloof, and it is 
the common spirit that has rushed eagerly in. 

One does not think that the adaptability of modern life to the pur- 
poses of Art has been tried perfectly in France, but one may think it 
has been tried more fairly than in London; and, so far as it has 
been tried, it has been tried best by the Impressionists. Modern life 
has spoken to them. They have heard something, at least, of that 
which it has got to say. But they have heard but partially. Their 
best painters of figure subjects, Degas and Renoir, have each of them 
their own deficiencies ; but they have one deficiency in common, and 
Monet, too, shares it with them—they are without appreciation of 
the finer forms of nature in human life. Claude Monet, their comrade, 
is not concerned with human life, and to the finer forms of nature in 
landscape he is certainly not insensitive. In the revolt from an art 
of petty prettiness, ugliness has not become attractive to him; but the 
fact that landscape, and not the figure, is the object of his study 
lessens the bearing of his work on the question of how far the world 
of our day can offer itself to the painter. He has touched that ques- 
tion very little. Even a landscape painter might have touched it 
more. Turner touched it thirty years ago in Rain, Steam, and 
Speed. Turner saw that Man’s work with Nature has to be accepted, 
and, sooner or later, the mill chimney and the railway bridge 
brought into the picture as frankly as ever was the Grecian temple 
or the Roman aqueduct. But the modernité of Monet—what he has 
in common with his brother Impressionists—is his method of actual 
painting, rather than his way of looking at his theme ; and yet he, 
too, is unfettered. He sees with fresh eyes his autumn foliage, his 
shadows of the clouds and cliffs on brilliant summer waters. His 
impression is his own, and it is recorded while it is still vivid, and 
recorded fearlessly. In such audacity there is sometimes failure, but 
sometimes high success. 
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Chiefly, then, against Degas and Renoir—and, of course, against 
Monet, of the Bon Bock, if we were occupied with him to-day— 
is to be urged that blind or wilful indifference to the finer forms of 
humanity, which is by no means of necessity to be associated with 
the selection of contemporary life. Against them, also, there is to 
be, I do not say urged, but at all events remembered, this not entirely 
welcome fact—that hardly once in their work is there any chance 
indication of a noble or dignified sentiment, of any appreciation of 
moral force or moral beauty—physical beauty, in all that it has at 
least of most delicate and exalted, having been abandoned to begin 
with. Ido not want to make too much of this—a painter is a 
painter ; he is not a moralist. But the great men, with scarcely an 
exception—and Franz Hals and Velasquez just as notably as Rem- 
brandt and Titian—have shown in one place or another in their 
work, and have shown it whether they wished to or no, some deep 
understanding of characters of endurance, resignation, tenderness, 
reverie. From the art that is concerned with loveliness of line and 
colour alone—from the art, for example, of Albert Moore or of 
Henner—one does not expect that order of sentiment, because 
one does not expect any sentiment at all. Sentiment is no part 
of its business. But the moment a pure beauty of line is volun- 
tarily abandoned, and it is the actual world, the world of 1882, that 
is portrayed, even in its queerest corners, then the continuous selec- 
tion of a society without dignity, the unwavering preference for a 
type that is possibly vicious, and at all events cheeky, does become a 
fair matter for remark. The jockey and the ballet-girl are important 
figures in modern life—everybody knows that they are—but even the 
ballet-girl and the jockey do not monopolise attention ; our interests 
are varied and our sympathies wide. But then, again, Mr. Degas 
has never posed himself as the painter of all the modern world. He 
is the painter of the race-course and the painter of the dance. He 
has seen that these are subjects, and he has justified his choice of 
them, and so far, seriously, he has done a thing that is valuable— 
his foot is on new ground. 

New ground, I said. But, to be accurate entirely, ground that 
had been possessed, and abandoned, and is now again won back. 
For this treatment of contemporary life, the work-a-day existence, 
often of very unromantic people, this artistic dealing with common 
and familiar things, was, of course, the characteristic of the seven- 
teenth-century Dutchmen in their genre painting, and isa reason for 
the continued vitality of the Little Masters of eighteenth-century 
France. Their methods were different indeed from those of the 
Impressionists. Metsu and Jan Steen in their paintings, Lavreince 
and Moreau in the designs that bring before us so completely the 
social life of Paris a hundred years since, worked with infinite finish, 
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with a precision that showed itself. It is a parti pris with the Im- 
pressionists that work shall seem hurried and slight. They want not 
detail, but general effect ; not definite form, but the sense of move- 
ment. Hard study there must have been with masters like Degas and 
Renoir; but it is a study of preparation, a study that hides itself, 
and they would hold with George Sand, that the first of qualities is 
the capacity de faire bien et court. Their way may be their own, 
though some of us may fail to find it quite so peculiar and original 
as it must seem to the most uncompromising of their advocates. 
Nor can we give so extreme an importance to the mere novelty of 
their name. As there were sensational romances before Miss 
Braddon, though nobody knew it, for the name was wanting (as she 
has somewhere complained), so it may be there were Impressionists 
before Degas. Velasquez now was a little bit of an Impressionist ; 
Franz Hals now and again; and so was David Cox. 

Degas, however, is too clever a man—too keen and thoughtful 
an observer by far—to imagine that his own work, interesting, 
brilliant, and vivacious as we know it to be, is so entirely without 
precedent as his supporters may declare. He knows, too, that, how- 
ever piquant may be the attraction of his themes to-day, because 
to-day his themes seem novel, the final basis of artistic reputation is 


not the subject that is treated, but the capacity to treat it. A pene- 


trating notice of the hundred little facts that the common eye 


misses, as well as of the one that it observes, has to be joined to a 
science of draughtsmanship that shall sit lightly upon its possessor, 
that shall not be too apparent. These are conditions upon which 
is dependent all permanent success in the design or painting of genre 
subjects. And Degas fulfils these conditions. 

Monsieur Faure, the singer, owns what is, I suppose, a chef-d’euvre 
of Degas in oil painting. It was done a few years ago, and since 
then the artist has a good deal abandoned that first and most accepted 
medium, and has taken enthusiastically to the medium of pastel, 
of which a fellow-countryman of La Tour has indeed a right to 
be hopeful. La Legon de Danse is unlike very much of the artist’s 
later work, in that its composition is not only happy but elaborate. 
It is a picture of many figures—of many groups even. The scene 
is a now destroyed foyer de la danse—that of the old Opera House. 
Realistic art was rarely wrought with greater sharpness of observa- 
tion ; the thing has both the humour and the entertaining veracity 
which Ludovic Halévy has since known how to bestow upon a 
literary picture of much the same world—his astonishing chronicle 
of Les Petites Cardinals. It is without vulgarity of thought, where 
vulgarity of thought would have been easy. But itis somewhat 
needlessly without beauty in the types of its choice. Often, from 
mere lack of comeliness, Degas’s figurantes would in actual life be 
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deprived of a success. He paints ballet-girls, but he paints them in 
the third row. Extraordinary vivacity of movement and truth of 
gesture, as they strain or scutter, or now at last pause. They have 
seemed to Degas interesting because of their movement ; not because 
of theirform. The colour, too, leaves a colourist’s wishes somewhat 
unrealised ; it is neither false nor offensive, but it is not beautiful. 

Itis in his pastels, however—sometimes even in the very slightest of 
them—a jockey in the saddle, a model dashing into her pose—that 
Degas, retaining his genius for gesture, proves himself a colourist. 
Tn pastel, too, in spite of the brevity of his process, the rapidity of 
his work, he attains a success in the indication of texture, which is 
not only high in its degree, but of quite the finest and most dignified 
kind. Here, indeed, his work is so dignified that he makes his 
subject dignified, and the confused pile of hurriedly rejected finery 
on the milliner’s counter has been seen by an eye that is essentially 
an artist’s, and is brought by him into the regions of Art. There is 
the new ground again, or the old ground reconquered, if we will; 
nothing of a modern or finicking pettiness in the treatment of 
texture, an imitative touch by touch, but a free rendering, a capable 
and suggestive translation, the whole broad and large. It is by 
execution such as this—which, in its swift success and rich effective- 
ness, recalls Chardin’s when he painted a big pear, a peach, or a 
copper-pan—that Degas puts it out of the power of the tame imitators 
of a dead style to deny that he has at all events serious attainments 
and a brilliant skill. One may wish, at the same time, that the 
human life behind his satins and his feathers were a little more 
exalted, and that the refinement of sentiment were now and then as 
visible as the refinement of vision and the magic of touch. 

Once, in a pastel from which the figure has been banished, or in 
which it takes refuge insignificantly in the corner, like an attendant 
cherub in a Murillo or a Raphael, who has no part in the perform- 
ance,—once in such a pastel, Degas carried to full completion an 
entirely faultless work. It is a vision of the theatre. The spectator, 
placed low in the front of the house, in a stall close under the boxes, 
sees, in violent perspective, parts of two boxes, and nothing in the 
world besides. The front of the upper box, ornamented with the 
trivial yet engaging adornments of the playhouse—the arabesque in 
modelled plaster work—is seen in the vivid illumination and in 
the emphasized shadow of the gas and lime-light of the stage. 
Below it comes the deep recess of the pit-tier box, a mass of sober 
red, whose quiet half-light is sheltered from the crude illumination 
of the float. The cosy quietude and seclusion of the dimly-lighted 
box, with its diffused and tranquil glow, as calm as lamplight in a 
corner of a study at home, is broken by no figure; but a couple of 
chairbacks, brighter red against the mass of deeper colour behind, 
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suggest all that there is of a story. The place will be occupied to- 
night. But it is not painted for its occupants ; it is painted for the 
poetry of light and of colour, and for whatever associations that may 
suggest. 

But the colourist of the party is generally Renoir. It is he who 
is most occupied with the problems of the palette. Except in occa- 
sional portraits and in the Noces d Bougival—of which we must say 
a word later—his interest in the life of the body, and in its energy 
of expression, seems less dominant than does Degas’s, and he is freer, 
it seems, to go quietly upon his painter’s ways happily busy with 
the arrangement of hues, the pattering, so to say, of his canvas, the 
assembling of his brilliant flower show. Thus his remarkable picture, 
now at Durand Ruel’s, of a Turkish child carrying a small bird of 
the parrot tribe in one hand, and with the other making to push 
aside the curtain that excludes her from the adjoining room, is not 
interesting for character in the head nor for especial reality of ges- 
ture, but it is painter’s work, peculiarly, admirable for delicate in- 
dication of texture, and enjoyable for its flood of colour and light. 
Colour too is the great virtue of the scene in the ring of the circus, 
where two little girls in pages’ dress stand with their arms full of 
oranges, some business in which théy have taken part just ended and 
another about to begin. In his rare landscape, too, Renoir is a 
colourist: at Venice, in an occasional visit, a colourist too violent. 
In his portraiture he is mindful of character, and it would be need- 
lessly hard upon him, remembering whom he has painted satisfac- 
torily, to say that the character he understands the best is the 
character he has rendered in his Noces. His Noces d Bougival—< La 
Grenouillére,” it is otherwise called, in reference to the spot which is 
the locality of the banquet—is devoted to a festivity in a world of 
riotous living. Under the riverside greenery, pierced by sunshine, 
complete is the abandonment to the joys of the air, the company, 
and the collation. Animal spirits in plenty, but it is devoid of 
grossness; nor has the subject seemed attractive to the painter from 
any other motive than because it afforded an exceptional union of 
light and colour and line. Some of the Venetians painted the feasts 
of the well-to-do in no very different spirit, but the passage of three 
hundred years has consecrated their art. 

Renoir’s excursions into landscape, even into landscape as a back- 
ground, are not very frequent. Among the Impressionists the land- 
scape painter of settled purpose and of exquisite talent is Claude 
Monet. Pissaro is an Impressionist of less certain achievements and 
less distinct individuality ; agreeable often ; meaningless, I think, 
sometimes ; and when agreeable, Millet may have suggested this, or 
the living water-colour painters at the Hague may have suggested 
that, and the artist never have known it. Sisley again, happy and 
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delightful now and then, is yet apt to be disappointing—the parti 
pris, the contented reliance on a particular method, as if mere 
method were a specific—and withal not the talent to excuse it. 
His especial admirers talk of him with Corot, and he is sometimes 
delicate, but n’est pas Corot qui veut. Then there is Madame Berthe 
Morisot, and Miss Mary Cassatt, the last a pupil of Degas, both adroit 
and refined. But these ladies deal much with the figure: Claude 
Monet does not deal with it at all; his reliance is placed on his 
interpretation of the landscape of the woodland and of the coast, 
an unpeopled solitude. He too, like Renoir, is a colourist. 

One of the best of his pictures, Marée basse, d Varengeville, was 
seen in that room hired last summer, out of St. James’s Square. The 
richness of hue and depth of tone, which in certain lights belong to 
the exposed coast and its weed-covered rocks, was the truth that was 
sought for and reached in this instance. Two pictures, now in 
Paris, are both excellent in themselves and interesting because 
they reveal the preoccupation of the artist. I have said already, 
it is for colour. One of these pictures is known as La Maison 
du Pécheur ; the other as La Gorge. But the scene in both is 
the same, and the subject the same, if it is by the permanent 
forms of a landscape that we pronounce upon its subject; but to 
Monet the subjects were different, because the effects were different ; 
in the one a veil of greyness lay over the cottage, in the other it 
was rose colour. Then there is a Petit bras de la Seine—it may be 
at Argenteuil—which shows M. Monet to be not only skilled in 
colour, as the others do, but to be a colourist apart, a man of origin- 
ality whom we rank in fairness with men of the brilliancy of Degas 
and Renoir, because his vision of the world is his own. The last 
landscape is of palpitating light and glowing hue. The whole of 
one side of the canvas is filled with flame-coloured autumn trees 
which throw their bright reflections of a rosier flame-colour upon a 
broad river-water otherwise turquoise and opal. Monet has not 
always painted as finely and as truly as that; not always has the 
vision been as fresh, the remembrance as untarnished and the hand 
assure. Sometimes the violet and the opal are overdone and super- 
fluous: Monet, like others of the Impressionists, insists too much 
on certain hues that are difficult. At one with his brethren in this 
respect, i is fortunate that he is at one with them in other ways— 
in the new and quickened observation of the worlds they care about, 
in a flexibility that is not only changefulness of purpose, and in a 
freedom that is not only revolt. 


Dennen WEDMORE. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
IV. 


WE have now come down to the beginning of this century, a date 
from which the development of political speculation becomes too 
vast and multifarious to be dealt with on a uniform scale in such a 
summary sketch as the present. A choice must of necessity be made 
among the various branches of the subject. An attempt to exhibit 
their general character is made in the accompanying tables. In one 
group we have the oldest branch of political science, the general 
theory of the State and its possible forms. This has received much 
additional definition at the hands of modern authors, and in England 
in particular the doctrine of sovereignty has been found capable of 
further discussion and working out than its founders imagined. In 
a second group comes the study of particular institutions and the 
action of the State for particular purposes, which may be called as a 
whole the theory of Government. Here seems to be the fittest place 
for the question of what things ought to be dealt with by the State 
and what left alone, a question associated with sundry terms and phrases 
such as laissez faire, limits of the State, individual liberty. Then a 
more technical branch of the subject has to do with the State in its 
legal aspect, in other words with the method, form, and application 
of positive law. This may be named the theory of legislation in a 
wide sense, and legal science as specially understood by lawyers may 
be regarded in the logical order as an offshoot from it, though the 
‘ shoot is considerably larger than the parent stem, and, in the his- 
torical order, much older. Lastly, the State is personified for the 
purpose of external action, and regarded as having duties towards 
other States and claims upon them. A systematic doctrine of these 
duties and rights is given by the law of nations and the specula- 
tive theories which profess to support or account for it. This division, 
except as to the last branch, is to a great extent not really a division 
of different subjects, but a distinction of the forms and relations 
under which the same subjects are presented ; neither does it attempt 
exact analysis, which indeed the nature of the matter hardly admits. 
But it may serve to show the range and variety of modern political 
science, 
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THEORETICAL POLITICS. APPLIED POLITICS. 


A. THEORY OF THE STATE. A. THE STATE. 
Origin of Polity. 
a. Historical. 
b. Rational. 
Constitution. 
Classification of forms of govern- 
ment. 
Political Sovereignty. 


Existing forms of government. 
Confederations and Federal States. 
Independence. 


B. THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. B. GOVERNMENT. 
Forms of institutions. Constitutional Law and Usage. 
Representative and Ministerial Parliamentary Systems. 


Government. Cabinet and Ministerial Responsi- 
Executive Departments. bility. 
Defence and Order. Administrative Constitutions. 
Revenue and Taxation. Army, Navy, Police. 
Wealth of Nations. Currency, Budget, Trade. 
Province and Limits of Positive Law. State regulation or 


ference. 


non - inter- 


C. THEORY OF LEGISLATION. 


C. Laws AND LEGISLATION. 
Objects of Legislation. 


Legislative Procedure. (Embodi- 
General Character and Divisions of ment of theory in legislative forms: 
, Positive Law (Philosophy of Law or memorandum, exposé des motifs, 
General Jurisprudence). &c.) 
Method and Sanction of Laws. Jurisprudence of particular States. 
Interpretation and Administration. Courts of Justice and their ma- 
Language and Style (Nomopoetic or chinery. 
Mechanics of Law-making),. Judicial precedents and authority. 


D. THEORY OF THE STATE AS ARTI- 
FICIAL PERSON. 
Relations to other States and bodies of 
men. 
International Law. 


. THE STATE PERSONIFIED. 
Diplomacy, Peace and War. 
Treaties and Conventions. 
International agreements for fur- 

therance of justice, commerce, 
communications, &c. 


It seems natural to choose for closer inspection such topics as, 
being in themselves important, have been more than others handled 
by English writers and connected with practical questions of legis- 
lation and policy. Dismissing international law, which otherwise 
answers this description, as too technical and standing too much 
apart, we find political sovereignty and the limits of State interven- 
tion to be topics of the desired kind. On these English literature, if 
not abundant, can make a fair show, and on one or other of them a great 
part of modern English political discussion has turned, so far as it 
has involved speculative ideas at all. It will therefore be convenient 
to mention particularly what has been done by English writers on 
these subjects, marking in other directions only the most general 
characters of the different modern schools of political theory. 

There is no doubt who has the first claim upon us. It was 
Bentham who, after the interval of a century, took up the theory of 
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sovereignty where Hobbes had left it, and showed it to be capable 
of a reasonable interpretation, and fruitful of practical consequences. 
His Fragment on Government, a short book, but containing all his 
leading ideas, appeared in 1776. Not only the ideas are there, but 
they are much better expressed than in Bentham’s own later versions 
of them. No man ever laboured more assiduously than Bentham in 
his old age to make the outward form of his thoughts repulsive or 
ridiculous to the public. Happily the thoughts have now become 
common property, and the later volumes of Bentham’s collected 
works may repose undisturbed, save by any curious student of the 
follies of great men who may have the patience to see what violence 
can be done to the English language by a philosopher under the 
dominion of his own inventions. The Fragment is a merciless criti- 
cism on the introductory part of Blackstone’s Commentaries, then in 
the height of their first renown. Bentham was stirred to indigna- 
tion by the tone of comfortable optimism that pervaded Blackstone’s 
classical treatise. He denounced Blackstone as an enemy of reform 
whose sophistry wus so perverse as to be almost a crime, an official 
defender of abuses with a “ sinister bias of the affections.” It does 
not now concern us to adjust the merits of the controversy as between 
Blackstone and his critics. It should be remembered, however, that 
while much of Bentham’s animadversion is captious and unfair in 
detail, he was quite right in attacking the people who maintained 
that English law as it stood in 1776 was the perfection of reason, 
and in taking Blackstone as their best representative. And to Black- 
stone’s merits as an expounder he does full justice, declaring that 
‘he it is who, first of all institutional writers, has taught jurispru- 
dence to speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman.” 
But we must pass on to Bentham’s own doctrine. 

The foundation of the modern English theory of the State is laid 
in Bentham’s definition of political society. ‘‘ When a number of 
persons (whom we may style subjects) are supposed to be in the 
habit of paying obedience to a person, or an assemblage of persons, 
of a known and certain description (whom we may call governor or 
governors), such persons altogether (subjects and governors) are said 
to be in a state of political society.”' It is worth noting, in the 
light of Sir H. Maine’s later criticism, that Bentham explicitly 
admits the difficulty there may be in deciding whether in a particular 
society a known and certain governor is habitually obeyed, and 
consequently whether the society should be reckoned political or 
natural; a natural society being defined as one where this habitual 
obedience does not exist. He is quite aware that there is in the 
facts of human society nothing corresponding to the definition with 
perfect accuracy. ‘Few, in fact, if any, are the instances of this 
habit being perfectly absent, certainly none at all of its being per- 

(1) I spare the reader Bentham’s profuse italics and capitals. 
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fectly present.” Practically the mark of a political society is “ the 
establishment of names of office,” the existence of people set apart 
for the business of governing and issuing commands. 

Laws are the commands of the supreme governor, or, to use the 
term now adopted, the sovereign. And the field of the supreme 
governor’s authority is indefinite. In practice, indeed, it is limited 
by the possibility of resistance, and there are conditions under which 
resistance is morally justifiable or proper. But these conditions 
are not capable of general or precise definition. For the purpose of 
scientific analysis the power of the sovereign must be treated as 
unlimited. The difference between free and despotic governments is 
in the constitution of the sovereign authority, not in its power; in 
the securities for the responsibility of the particular persons who 
exercise it, and for free criticism of the manner of its exercise, not 
in any nominal restriction of its scope. To say that a supreme 
legislature cannot do this or that, or that any act of such a body is 
illegal, is an ‘abuse of language. “‘Why cannot? What is there 
that should hinder them ?”” Those who profess to discuss the power 
of the sovereign are really discussing, in a confused and obscure 
way, whether the acts of that power are useful or mischievous; in 
the last resort, whether they are so mischievous that resistance 
appears better than submission. 

This alone is a considerable advance. Bentham, like Hobbes, 
exposes the fallacy of a limited supremacy; but, unlike Hobbes, he 
distinguishes between the legal duty of obedience (the supreme 
power itself being supposed unchallenged) and the political doctrine 
of non-resistance. The sovereign prince or assembly governs with- 
out any assigned superior or formal check, but always at the peril of 
being in fact overthrown, if it appears to a competent number of the 
subjects that the evils of submission are greater than those of resist- 
ance. Hobbes, if called on to state his real position in Bentham’s 
language, would no doubt have said that the evils of resistance are 
always greater ; but Bentham would have declined either to accept 
this as evident, or to accept Hobbes’s forcible description of the 
miseries of a state of war as amounting to proof. In short, to be 
legally supreme governor is one thing, and to govern as you please 
is another. Political duty is one thing, moral duty is another. In 
the political sense (which at the present time we rather call legal) 
supreme governors cannot have any duties. Bentham is particularly 
severe on Blackstone for speaking of the duty of the sovereign to 
make laws. 

Yet we may say in another sense that the duty of the sovereign 


(1) Bentham excepts the case where the authority of a supreme body is “limited by 
express convention’’ with some other State or States. Here, however, the supreme 
body in the particular State is not the true sovereign, or is not so for all purposes. 
This is the case, as Bentham hints, in all federal governments. In federal affairs the 
ultimate sovereign is the power, whatever it be, which can alter the federal constitution. 
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to make laws is Bentham’s capital discovery in political science. 
For Bentham has, besides and beyond the formal theory of sove- 
reignty, a decided and confident theory as to the purpose for which 
governments exist. They exist for the common advantage of the 
governed ; or, in terms which to Bentham appeared more accurate, 
in order to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Only one standard can be found by which their acts can be judged, 
that of general utility. Here Bentham found the rule both of 
private morals and of public expedience ; and the practical inference 
from combining this with his theory of sovereignty is that the State 
has no excuse for being backward in well-doing. The greatest 
happiness is the end of human action ; abuses and grievances exist ; 
let then the supremacy of the State, the most powerful form of 
human action, be set to work to abolish them. Let the machinery 
of government and justice be simplified; let irrational and anoma- 
lous rules be swept away ; let the motives of abuse and corruption 
be removed, and political duties made plain and easy of comprehen- 
sion. Let there be no superstition about old rules being inviolable 
merely because they are old. Let no prescriptive privilege stand in 
the way of the general good. Above all, let none pretend a want of 
power to do these things. The State bears not sovereignty in vain. 
Non est potestas super terram quae comparetur ei, says Hobbes: there- 
fore fear the sovereign and obey. True, says Bentham, obedience is 
good; but while I “obey punctually” I will ‘censure freely.” 
What is sovereignty for, if it is not to be directed by every light of 
reason towards the attainment of the common happiness? The 
formula of the greatest happiness is made a hook to put in the 
nostrils of Leviathan, that he may be tamed and harnessed to the 
chariot of utility. Such is the connection between Bentham’s theory 
of the State and his theory of legislation. Taken together, they give 
us the ideal of modern legislation, in which the State is active, not 
merely in providing remedies for new mischiefs, but in the system- 
atic reform and improvement of its own institutions. Down to the 
last century legislation was considered as an exceptional instrument 
of policy, and in England at all events regarded with a certain 
jealousy. The mysterious authority of custom which to this day 
rules the Eastern world was still in the air of Europe. The change 
which has come over the spirit and methods of law-making in the 
last few generations is almost entirely due to Bentham. 

We have nothing to do here with the ethical value of Bentham’s 
doctrine. It is enough to say that it had to be seriously modified 
even by his immediate followers. But there is no doubt of its power 
in the political field. Had it been more subtle, it might have been 
less successful. It had exactly that amount of generality and 
apparent reasonableness which even in England will make specula- 
tive conceptions operative in practice. Everybody thinks he knows 
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what happiness means; and for practical purposes, indeed, it matters 
little whether it is precisely known or not. A public judgment of 
happiness, expediency, well-being, or whatever else we call it, is in the 
nature of human affairs a rough thing at best; and there is plenty 
of work to be done which ought to be done on any possible view of 
the nature of duty. The main point was to rouse the State to con- 
sciousness of its power and its proper business; and by persistent 
and confident iteration Bentham did this effectually. 

We cannot, again, say anything here either of the many actual 
reforms which may be traced to Bentham, or, on the other hand, of 
that part of his proposals, by no means an inconsiderable one, which 
was hopelessly out of relation to the feelings and habits of mankind. 
There is an extraordinary mixture in his work of practical good 
sense on some topics with impracticable extravagance and obstinacy 
in others.! But there is no leisure to discuss this, nor would there 
be much profit. Bentham’s eccentricities have passed away harm- 
lessly, save so far as they prejudiced the reception of his really valu- 
able ideas. It remained to complete the separation of the theory of 
political sovereignty from that of the ethical and historical founda- 
tions of political society. This was done by Austin, who finally 
cleared the way, with labour which now seems uncouth and excessive, 
to the conception of a pure science of positive law. The worker in 
this field assumes the sovereign authority of the State as for his 
purposes the ultimate source of laws and legal institutions as they 
exist, and he analyses and classifies them without regard to the 
moral, social, or historical reasons which may have moved the sove- 
reign to approve them. Of course this can be done {only by a 
process of highly formal abstraction, and the abstraction cannot be 
maintained in its ideal purity when we come to dealing with even 
the simplest facts. This, however, is really the case with all scien- 
tific and philosophical abstractions; and if Austin’s manner had 
been less dogmatic, and I fear we must say pedantic, a great deal of 
misunderstanding might have been saved. As it was, further 
criticism became indispensable, and has been supplied by Sir Henry 
Maine in the two last chapters of his Early History of Institutions, 
and later by Mr. Frederic Harrison in this Review. Still more 
lately Professor Holland has exhibited the results of the English 
school in a form wholly freed from the old controversial encum- 
brances, and thereby freed also from the extreme insularity which 
has prevented Austin’s work entirely, and Bentham’s to a great ex- 
tent, from being appreciated by Continental thinkers. Bentham’s 
importance in the science of politics and legislation is ignored even 

(1) Bentham’s want of touch of public feeling and its tendencies comes out in startling 
ways in his doctrine of penalties. Utilitarianism is, in common understanding, associated 
with rational philanthropy, and justly so on the whole. Yet Bentham seems to have 


thought it practicable and rather desirable to burn incendiaries alive, and several of his 
other suggestions are both cruel and otherwise absurd. 
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by the minority of foreign critics who in psychology and ethics are 
fairly in sympathy with the English school; and I am not aware of 
anything tending to qualify Sir H. Maine’s statement that Austin is 
entirely unknown out of this country. After all, the contemporaries 
and followers of Savigny could hardly be expected to take much 
interest in authors of whom one was ostentatiously ignorant of 
Roman law and the philosophy of law that has grown out of its 
modern study, and the other, knowing it mechanically but not in- 
telligently, seldom cites its literature but in a tone of perverse 
depreciation. Perhaps we may now hope for better things. 
Meanwhile the doctrine of sovereignty has opened up another 
field of search at the back, so to speak, of the domain of positive 
law. We have separated the actual existence and authority of 
government from the foundations and reasons of government. The 
voice of the sovereign is the command of the State, and the State 
acknowledges no superior. But the sovereign may be an artificial 
and composite body. Such is now the case in every civilised country 
in the world, with the doubtful exceptions of Russia and Turkey.’ 
This raises a new distinction between formal and substantial, or if 
we substitute /egal for Bentham’s political, and set free the latter 
term for a new special use, we may say between legal and political 
sovereignty. Where does the supreme power of a corporate or 
compound sovereign in practice reside? Even in the simplest 
case of a single assembly, say the Athenian Demos, the whole 
assembly is formally sovereign, but practically the whole are not 
sovereign unless they are unanimous. The power of the whole is 
exercised by a majority ; whoever wishes it exercised in a particular 
way must persuade a majority to think with him, and if he can do 
this it is enough. , What then of him who persuades the majority, 
Pericles for example? Is he sovereign too? Or if Aspasia per- 
suades Pericles? Is not this the vain and infinite search for causes 
of causes? The answer is plain. Successful persuasion is not 
sovereignty. Pericles persuades the majority of Athenian citizens, 
but that majority has no need to persuade any one: it commands. 
And a majority one way or the other will always be found. We 
may conceive, indeed, though not believe, that a sovereign assembly 
should be equally divided, and there should be nobody with 
authority to give a casting vote. In this practically impossible 
case the form of sovereignty would be unimpaired, but the State 
would be at a dead-lock. From this we may proceed to imagine the 
more complex cases of assemblies voting not collectively, but by 
sections or estates; of several bodies meeting and deliberating sepa- 
rately, but acting only by the concurrent decision of all; and 
finally to apply these ideas to the peculiar system of the British 


(1) Neither the Czar nor the Sultan, I believe, has absolute legal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 
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constitution, which appears to us by long habit familiar and natural, 
and has been copied, with variations partly designed and partly 
undesigned, all over the world. We have seen what confusion 
arose among the earlier publicists from unwillingness to carry out 
the separation of politics from ethics. A similar confusion long 
prevailed in the thought of British publicists, because they could 
not or would not distinguish legal supremacy from the practical 
power of guiding its exercise. Parliament is the supreme power 
in England, or, in our technical terms, is the sovereign. Everybody 
since Hobbes, who vainly strove to deny it (though even he admitted 
a corporate sovereign to be theoretically possible), has admitted and 
asserted somuch. But what is Parliament? Who is the wielder 
of sovereign power? Let us open the last volume of statutes. ‘“ Be 
it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows.’ Here are, to all appearance, 
three distinct powers; they might have been, and as matter of 
history were near being, four. It is part of the positive law of the 
land, the law by which courts of justice are governed, that to make 
a new law they must all agree. The Crown cannot legislate with- 
out the estates of the realm, nor with one House of Parliament 
against the other, nor can the Houses of Parliament jointly or 
severally legislate without the Crown. But what is to make them 
agree? What security is there that they shall not constantly 
disagree? Why do Englishmen’ go about their business in con- 
fidence that this complicated machine, with apparently independ- 
ent parts, will work smoothly and all together? As far as the 
purely legal constitution goes, it is like a clock with three distinct 
sets of works for the hour and minute hands and the striking part, 
and no provision for their keeping the same time. The publicists 
of the last century were content to say, in effect, that the component 
parts of Parliament were really independent, and (to use the lan- 
guage of their own ‘time) in a state of nature with regard to one 
another. The risk of a dead-lock, so far from being unreal, was 
regarded as the peculiar virtue of the British Constitution, and as 
exercising a moderating influence on all parties. It was argued 
with great ingenuity that the powers of King, Lords, and Commons 
were not only different in kind, but that they had been kept apart 
by the wisdom of our ancestors because the conjunction of them 
in the hands of any one man or assembly would be fatal to liberty. 
De Lolme proved that the balance could not subsist if the executive 
power were not one, or the legislative were not divided. The doctrine of 
sovereignty, even in its barely legal aspect, is a complete solvent of 
this theory. No one who has assimilated Hobbes can go on believ- 
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ing in the balance of constitutional powers. It has been shown by 
the late Mr. Bagehot (as thinking people must have felt before his 
time, but did not plainly say) that the British Constitution in its 
modern form gives the practical sovereignty to the majority of the 
House of Commons, and gives it in a most effectual manner. The 
machine works as well as it does, not because the powers are 
balanced, but because in the last resort there is only one power. 
The ultimate unity of sovereignty is disguised by the very means 
which secure it; for those means do not appear at all on the legal 
face of our institutions. Government is carried on by a system of 
understandings, which for the most part have never been authenti- 
cally defined, much less acquired the force of positive law. The 
study of these informal conventions, as distinct from the positive 
constitutional law which in the United States and in most Conti- 
nental countries is to be found in some one solemn act of state, and 
in our country in such statutes as Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Act of Settlement, is really a new branch of political 
science. I am not aware that any special study of it has been made 
on the Continent, and I think its rise here is a sufficient proof that 
the doctrine of the English school is not the mean and barren 
empiricism which its enemies accusé it of being. 

It is good, however, to know one’s enemies, especially when they 
are both honourable and formidable. And something must be said, 
before we pass to our other specially chosen subject, of the drift of 
political speculation on the Continent. It has been hinted that in 
the main it is hostile to our school ; and so it is. Yet it is possible 
to exaggerate the opposition between English and Continental pub- 
licists, and to treat as fundamental differences of method what are 
really differences of definition and handling. Thus Bentham’s 
ethical ‘theory is opposed to those of modern Continental philo- 
sophers or their English adherents, say Kant or Coleridge, as a 
system founded on experience, the others being derived from 
transcendental ideas. And it is assumed that the like opposition 
holds between the respective political theories. For my part I do 
not think it holds, at least not without much qualification, even on 
the ethical ground. The principle of utility seems to me no whit 
less dogmatic than the principle of the Practical Reason. Whatever 
validity either of them has depends on its correctness as an inter- 
pretation of human experience, and they both appeal to experience 
to justify them. But on the political ground it is abundantly 
clear that Bentham is as much a dogmatist as any propounder of 
Naturrecht. He assigns a final cause to the State by abstract con- 
siderations of human motives in general, such as they appear to 
him, and without taking the slightest trouble to consult history or 
specific facts, and he constructs an universal theory of legislation 
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accordingly. Still more dogmatic is Austin’s method, which, if it 
could be perfectly carried out, would lead to a formal analysis 
entirely indifferent to any practical end, or to the actual historical 
contents of any legal system. Let us not make too much haste to 
flatter ourselves that we are not as these dogmatizing Germans. 

The Continental schools, or the two branches of the Continental 
school, may be described as ethical and historical. By the ethical 
school I mean (leaving apart for the present all minor differences, 
which, indeed, we have no time to consider ) those authors who throw 
their main strength on investigating the universal moral and social 
conditions of government and laws, or at any rate civilised govern- 
ment and laws, and expounding what such government and laws are 
or ought to be, so far as determined by conformity to those con- 
ditions. This is the nearest account I can give in few words of 
what is implied in modern usage by the terms law of nature, droit 
naturel, or Naturrecht : in modern usage, I say, for it would be only 
confusing the matter to trouble ourselves just now with all the 
meanings which have been given to the law of nature by different 
schools of philosophy from the Stoics downwards. Obviously this is 
a legitimate branch of political science in itself ; how much we can 
get out of it is, until we have tried, another matter, but nobody can 
be blamed for trying. And the study has not in itself any neces- 
sary connection with any particular doctrine of ethics. The con- 
struction of pattern institutions and rules of law which abounds in 
Bentham’s works comes for the most part under the description of 
Naturrecht, not being limited in terms or intention to the circum- 
stances of England or any other particular country. His chapter on 
“Title by Succession,” in “ Principles of the Civil Code,” is as 
much Naturrecht as anything one can find in Germany, for it lays 
down rules purporting to be justified by the universal nature of 
human relations, and qualified by no respect of time or place. And 
Bentham’s Naturrecht is really no more congenial to the positive law 
which lawyers discuss and administer than that of Ahrens or Kant. 
An English lawyer may come upon a bit of land in one parish which 
descends to all the tenant’s sons equally, and a bit in the next 
parish which descends to the youngest son alone. It concerns him 
not for the matter in hand which rule looks more like an expression 
of the rational will of the community, or better fitted to promote the 
greatest happiness. Each rule will be enforced as to the land subject 
to it, and without discussion of its being reasonable or otherwise, and 
his client’s title will depend on the correct ascertainment and appli- 
cation of the ruleas it exists. Again, if there is any work of political 
reasoning which belongs purely and simply to the English school, 
it is the collection of notes appended to the first draft of the Indian 
Penal Code, a most interesting and instructive document, which, to 
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the great loss of English students, is still accessible only in the 
cumbrous form of a Parliamentary Paper. But the substance of 
these notes, except so far as they relate to provisions specially adapted — 
to the circumstances of British India, and except so far as the framers 
of the Code may have been influenced, without knowing it, by any 
peculiarities of English positive law, is no less pure and simple 
Naturrecht. / 

Still there is no doubt that there is a certain mutual repulsion 
between the English and the Continental mode of treating these 
inquiries. We must not say British, for Scotland goes with 
the Continent. What is the explanation of this? The German or 
Germanizing philosopher is ready with an easy one. ‘It just 
means,” he would say, “ that you English have not taken the pains 
to understand modern philosophy. You are still in the darkness of 
the pre-Kantian epoch, and you will never get a real theory of the 
State or of law till you come out of it. When you show signs of 
doing that, we may attend to what you have to say.” There are 
Englishmen on the other hand who would be no less ready with 
their answer. ‘“ We confess,” they would say, ‘“‘that we know very 
little of your transcendental philosophies, and care less. It appears 
to us that you get nothing out of them but interminable vague talk 
about Personlichkeit and Menschenwiirde, or le bien and [idéal, as the 
case may be, and that when it comes to distinct questions of policy 
you have to deal with them really by the same empirical methods as 
we do, and in much more cumbrous language.” In each of these 
charges there is some truth and much exaggeration, Continental 
critics ignore the English school because they suppose it to be tied 
down to Bentham’s form of utilitarianism, whereas the true character 
of English political science is to be found in the series of distinctions 
by which our publicists have assigned separate fields to political 
ethics, constitutional politics, and positive law. The process was 
begun by Hobbes and virtually completed by Hume. Hobbes began 
it unconsciously by trying to make legal supremacy the final and 
conclusive standard of political ethics. The Whigs, with Locke’s 
aid, strove to restore the ethical element by working the law of 
nature, through the machinery of the original contract, into the 
technical conception of political supremacy itself. The original con- 
tract was slain by Hume and trampled upon by Burke, and the sepa- 
ration of the ethical part of politics, as the theory of legislation and 
government, from the analytical part, as the theory of the State and 
of positive law, was forced upon Bentham and his successors. The 
theory of legislation must to some extent involve a theory of ethics, 
though it need not involve, in my opinion, any decision upon the 
ultimate metaphysical questions of ethics. But the analytical branch 
of political science, including the pure science of positive laws, is 
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altogether independent of ethical theories. And that is the definite 
scientific result which we in Engiand say that the work of the past 
century has given us. The precision and abstraction which we have 
succeeded in giving to our technical terms is still mistaken by foreign 
students, and even by able Scottish followers of the Continental 
methods like Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh, for crudeness and 
narrowness of thought. 

The English student, in turn, is naturally repelled by this misun- 
derstanding, and is prone to assume that no solid good is to be 
expected of philosophers who have not yet clearly separated in their 
minds the notion of things as they are from that of things as they 
ought to be. The German school seems to him to mix up the analy- 
tical with the practical aspect of politics, and politics in general with 
ethics, in a bewildering manner. When he reads that there are 
“natural laws ” which are “necessary inferences from the facts of 
nature,” and “fix the principles of jurisprudence as a whole,”’ and 
that nevertheless “ positive laws never have been, and probably never 
will be, perfectly discovered,”—and these dicta from Professor 
Lorimer’s book are favourable specimens—he is not unlikely to give 
up further pursuit in despair. But he is not justified in despairing. 
Let him not assume that we and the Germans are talking about the 
same things when we use corresponding terms, or even an English- 
man and a Scotsman when they use the same terms. Let him allow 
for the necessary difference in point of view between those who have 
the two words Jaw and right, and those for whom Recht or droit covers 
both, so that our “law” and “right ” (even when “ right ”’ means 
the particular right of an individual) appear as aspects of one and 
the same thing, “ Recht im objectiven Sinne” and “ Recht in sub- 
jectiver Hinsicht.” Probably the Germans think this a difference 
to their advantage. We do not; but the difference must be remem- 
bered in any case. And when we take the thing as we find it, not 
expecting it to be something else, we may discover this mysterious and 
terrible Naturrecht to be no worse than a theory of government and 
legislation ; or, to preserve better the wide generality given to it by 
its authors, a kind of teleology of the State and its institutions, 
differing much, indeed, from anything of the kind in English litera- 
ture, and as much involved with ethical philosophy of Kantian or 
post-Kantian schools as Bentham’s theory of legislation is involved 
with his utilitarianism. But we shall make out, held in solution as 
it were in this unfamiliar vehicle, much subtle discrimination and 
sound political thought, and we shall hope that the two methods may 
come, if not as yet to an alliance or modus virendi, at least to intelli- 
gent and useful criticism of one another. Take Professor Ahrens’ 
definition of law. He says (to translate his words freely) that it is 
the rule or standard governing as a whole the conditions for the 
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orderly attainment of whatever is good, or assures good, for the 
individual and society, so far as those conditions depend on voluntary 
action." This, the Englishman will say at once, tells me (if I can 
understand it) what law is for; but it fails to tell me what it is. 
Very well, but we have made up our mind to that. The Germans 
do not care about the pure analysis or anatomy of political ideas ; 
we only have to regard the definition as applying to the scope of law, 
not its positive character. But then the definition assumes that we 
know what is good. What does Professor Ahrens mean by good ? 
Well, Professor Ahrens has a perfectly explicit answer to that. 
“ Good is whatever we recognise as fitted to satisfy the needs of man,” 
meaning, it appears from the context, a normal or reasonable man, 
and including the need of culture and improvement. Therefore law 
has for its object in a general way, it would seem, the provision of 
security for the proper and reasonable satisfaction of the desires of 
men living in society. But satisfied desires are the elements of 
happiness. Happiness is the sum of satisfied desires, whatever test we 
adopt as to the kind of desires that shall be admitted to make up the 
sum, and their relative value. Happiness, therefore, in some sense, 
is the aim of laws and government, and the deduction of law from 
the rational nature of man brings us out for practical purposes not so 
very far from Bentham. Neither is the difference between the two 
points of view to be attributed to any essential difference between 
the English and the German mind. It appears to me to be much 
more probably accounted for by the difference of historical conditions. 

In England the positive law of the land has for centuries been single, 
_ strong, and conspicuous in all public life, and therefore positive law 
presented itself as an adequate object for distinct scientific study. 
In Germany there were down to our own time a great number of 
independent States, many of them very small, and each with its own 
local law, but all having their laws framed more or less on the same 
sort of pattern, and looking for authority, in the absence of specific 
enactment or custom, to a common stock of Roman or Romanized 
German tradition. In this state of things it was impossible that 
theory should not busy itself with the common stock of ideas to the 
neglect of the multitude of their varying applications in actual use. 
And it is significant that in the United States, where a number of * 
independent municipal jurisdictions (with the exception of the few 
States not settled from England) find their general source of authority 
in the common law, much as the German States found theirs in the 
Roman laa, and share the common stock of English legal ideas, 
exactly the same thing is now happening. In spite of English 
tradition and communications, the bent of modern American publicists 
appears to be decidedly towards the Continental habit of thought. 


(1) Introduction to Holtzendorff’s Encyclopddie der Rechtswissenschaft. 
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They believe in the Common Law like English judges of the seven- 
teenth century, and in the Law of Nature like German philosophers. 

The historical method in politics, as understood on the Continent, 
is not opposed to what I have called the deductive, but apart from 
it. Publicists of the historical school seek an explanation of what 
institutions are, and are tending to be, more in the knowledge of 
what they have been and how they came to be what they are, than 
in the analysis of them as they stand. Savigny, the greatest master 
of jurisprudence in modern times, is the chief representative of the 
historical school in Germany, though the application of the method 
to the general theory of politics fills but a small proportion of his 
admirable work. In England Burke is recognised by the Germans 
themselves as his forerunner, and Coleridge’s political writings, 
which, though less practical, are similar in their spirit and influence, 
must be assigned to the same class. The general idea of the 
historical method may be summed up in the aphorism, now familiar 
enough, that institutions are not made, but grow. Thus Savigny, 
instead of giving a formal definition of law, describes it as an aspect 
of the total common life of a nation; not something made by the 
nation as matter of choice or convention, but, like its manners and 
language, bound up with its existence, and indeed helping to make 
the nation what it is; so that (as we have already noted) he 
says, in almost the same words as Burke, that the people is always 
the true legislator: Das Gesetz ist das Organ des Volksrechts. Thus 
Coleridge, in his essay on Church and State, considers the Church of 
England not as he actually finds it, nor yet as somebody might wish 
the Church to be if he were devising an ideal commonwealth, but 
in what he calls its idea ; that is, what the English Church, from its 
place and conditions in the English commonwealth, seemed to him 
fitted to be, and but for disturbing causes might be. This method 
leads to a certain optimism which is its danger; not the rationalist 
optimism of the eighteenth century which makes out that whatever 
is is best, but a speculative optimism which tries to see that what- 
ever is becoming, or is continuously in a way to be, is best. I have 
elsewhere indicated the affinity between the historical method and 
the modern scientific doctrine of evolution, and we may call this 
the optimism of historical evolution. For the rest, the historical 
method is many-sided, and for that reason I have avoided as much 
as possible the word school. It is needless to dwell on the power 
with which Sir Henry Maine has used it among ourselves to throw 
light on legal and political ideas. And if we seek the application of 
it to the field of the English Constitution, it is excellently repre- 
sented by Mr. Freeman. Cornewall Lewis’s book on the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics, though more properly belong- 
ing, in the terminology I should adopt, to the philosophy of history, 
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is likewise a good English example of the method in a more general 
way. 

Want of space must be the excuse for omitting to follow out or 
even indicate other modern developments of political speculation. It 
would be tempting to trace in Bluntschli’s work the results of a 
philosophical temper combined with technical training and a wide 
command of historical knowledge; to endeavour to fix the place of 
Positivism among other recent theories, or to assign the relation to 
previous English thought of the system even now being unfolded by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, a much more important one in my opinion than 
Auguste Comte’s. But not one of these topics could be dealt with 
to any good purpose in the room we have left. A few words on the 
question of the “ limits of the State” may however be allowed ; the 
more so as, having been already handled in a popular manner by 
three of our best modern essayists, J. 8. Mill, Mr. H. Spencer, and 
Mr. Huxley, it is more or less familiar to all educated readers. This 
question may be said to arise out of the doctrine of sovereignty. For 
when it becomes clear that it is futile, and indeed contradictory, to 
limit the supreme power in a State by any formal or positive ordi- 
nance, one is led to consider whether any general rules of policy may 
be laid down as to what the State may wisely attempt and what it 
will do more wisely to leave alone. In the field of political economy 
we have already got fairly definite principles of this kind, though 
their application is still widely disputed. But there is a larger 
inquiry as to the general control of the State over the private action 
of its citizens, whether severally or in association ; and this is what 
we shall now glance at. It was definitely stated in its modern form 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt in a little book written in 1791, but not 
published till after the writer’s death, sixty years later. Meanwhile 
a good many things had happened. Among others, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt himself, who in this book had proved that public instruc- 
tion was one of the things the State ought on no account to meddle 
with, had been the Prussian Minister of Education. I do not know 
that he ever retracted his former opinion; he had no occasion to do 
so, not having published it ; but deeds are more eloquent than words 
in such a case. His earlier essay was, in fact, the most natural pro- 
test of an active mind against the fussy paternal government of the 
little German States in the latter half of the eighteenth century. No 
doubt it was expressed in general terms. Equally general in terms, 
as we saw the other day, was Locke’s plea for the Revolution of 
1688. How far Humboldt’s arguments remained applicable to 
Prussia or other German States in 1851, it is not our business to 
inquire. It seems, however, a curious and at first sight a gratuitous 
proceeding to adopt them as at that time applicable to the state of 


government and public opinion in England. But we have a way 
VOL. XXXII. N.S. H 
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of infelicitous borrowing from our neighbours. In metaphysics 
Sir William Hamilton had some little time before, invented, by a 
wonderful misunderstanding of Kant, the spectre called the Uncon- 
ditioned, which was gravely taken by himself and a few disciples for 
a hopeful foundation of systematic philosophy. Somewhat after the 
same fashion the English publicist who was afterwards Hamilton’s 
most brilliant opponent was pleased to take up the cry of the over- 
regulated Prussian, and the result was the essay which we all know 
as Mill on Liberty. The same line was taken up by Eéotdés, in 
Hungary (the Hungary of thirty years ago), and M. Edouard 
Laboulaye in France, a few years later, summed up and adopted the 
arguments of all these writers; with what provocation, any one who 
knows even slightly what French administration has been any time 
this century, and particularly during the Second Empire, may easily 
guess. It must not be overlooked that the tradition of Bentham and 
political utilitarianism contributed something to the minimizing view 
of the State’s function. For law, being viewed exclusively as com- 
mand and restraint, came to be thought of as in its nature an evil ; 
and of course it followed that there ought to be as little of it as was 
compatible with the preservation of society. More lately Mr. Spencer 
has followed on the same side (though he declared himself in his 
earliest work, Social Statics, some years before J. 8. Mill’s essay was 
published),’ and has been encountered by Mr. Huxley, who has 
called the minimizing doctrine by the ingenious name of “ Adminis- 
trative Nihilism.” This is not acceptable to Mr. Spencer, and he 
proposes the more neutral but less striking term, ‘Specialized 
Administration.” Mill’s particular exposition has also been vigorously 
criticized by Mr. Justice Stephen in his book named Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. English citizens may thus, at the cost, or 
rather with the gain, of reading a volume or two of the best English 
writing of our time, easily put themselves in possession of the argu- 
ments on one important question of theoretical politics. 

The only remark of my own I have to add is this: that the 
minimizers appear not to distinguish sufficiently the action of the 
State in general from its centralized action. There are many things 
which the State cannot do in the way of central government, or not 
effectually, but which can be very well done by the action of local 
governing bodies. But this is a question between the direct and the 
delegated activity of the State, not between State action and indi- 
vidual enterprise. It is just as much against the pure principles of 
Humboldt and Mr. Spencer for the Town Council of Birmingham or 


(1) There are things in Social Statics which Mr. Spencer would now hardly defend, 
such as the supposed “ right of the individual to ignore the State,” whichis the very 
reduetio ad absurdum of individualism. In the natural organism a member that attempts 
to ignore the body is taught its mistake swiftly and sharply enough. 
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Manchester to regulate the gas and water supply of its own town as 
it would be for the Board of Trade to regulate it. 

As to the question in its general bearing, I do not think it can be 
fully dealt with except by going back to the older question, ‘“‘ What 
does the State exist for?’ And although I have no space to justify 
myself, I will bear witness that for my own part I think this a point 
at which we may well say, “ Back to Aristotle.” The minimizers 
tell us that the State exists only for protection. Aristotle tells us 
that it was founded on the need for protection, but exists for more 
than protection—ywopevy pev obv Tov Cv Evexev, Obou CE TOU Ed 
cv. Not only material security, but the perfection of human and 
social life, is what we aim at in that organized co-operation of many 
men’s lives and works which is called the State. I fail to see good 
warrant of either reason or experience for limiting the corporate 
activity of a nation by hard and fast rules. We must fix the limit 
by self-protection, says Mill; by negative as opposed to positive 
regulation, says Mr. Spencer. But where does protection leave off 
and interference begin? If it is negative and proper regulation to 
say a man shall be punished for building his house in a city so that it 
falls into the street, is it positive and improper regulation to say that 
he shall so build it, if he builds at all, as to appear to competent 
persons not likely to fall into the street? It is purely negative regula- 
tion, and may therefore be proper, to punish a man for communicating 
an infectious disease by neglect of common precautions. Why is it 
improper to compel those precautions, where the danger is known to 
exist, without waiting for somebody to be actually infected ? Mr. 
Spencer would have the State protect both property and contracts. 
I have heard a zealous maintainer of Mr. Spencer’s views on this 
point outdo his master by arguing, and not inaptly, that the State 
should protect only property in the strict sense, and leave contracts 
to take care of themselves. Perhaps somebody else may say that 
law is restraint, and restraint is force, and the State ought to use its 
force only against actual force ; in other words, to protect persons 
directly, and property not otherwise than indirectly through persons; 
from which it would be but one step more to the triumphant estab- 
lishment of the perfect “liberty of the subject ” in Hobbes’s state of 
nature, which is a state of universal war. I prefer to say with 
Professor Huxley, who is no dealer in empty phrases, that govern- 
ment is the corporate reason of the community; with Burke, 
philosopher and statesman, that a State “is not a partnership in 
things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary 
and perishable nature,”’ but “a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection ;” 
and with Hobbes, but in a higher and deeper sense than he enforced, 
Non est super terram potestus quae comparetur ei. 


FREDERICK PoLuock. 
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A STUDY OF LONGFELLOW. 


THERE will be held, in the first month of the new year, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, by the permission of Mr. Henry Irving, a meeting 
of the Longfellow Memorial Committee, when the sub-committee 
will present a report on the best use to be made of the large sum of 
money that has been already subscribed for perpetuating in some 
visible shape the memory of the most popular of American poets. 

When George Ticknor wrote to recommend Longfellow to Dean 
Milman he said of him: ‘‘He is a most amiable and agreeable 
person, of whom we are all very fond.” When Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has occasion to mention Evangeline, he speaks of it as “Mr. Long- 
fellow’s pleasing and popular poem.”” When Longfellow visited the 
Queen—he himself is authority for this statement—she actually said 
as he was taking his leave, “ We shall not forget you. Why, all 
my servants read your poetry.’ These three quotations express the 
general mental attitude toward Longfellow and his poetry ; in each 
case the words are kind enough and—with one possible exception— 
the speaker meant to be complimentary ; but there is an undertone 
of depreciation, and a distant suggestion of the unpleasant signifi- 
cance of faint praise. In short, and in spite of the present remark- 
able display of public good-will in high places, there can be no 
doubt that the tendency of cultured English opinion has long been 
to class him with the poets of mediocrity—a race unpleasing alike 
to gods, men, and publishers. 

At the present moment it is interesting to inquire what are the 
special reasons that have led to this classification of Longfellow with 
the mediocre poets, and before his personality is lost in the “ remark- 
able retirement of the grave,” to consider him from the standpoint 
of a criticism midway between cultured disdain and popular eulogy. 
The literary notice which his works have received has been of such a 
superficial or one-sided character that an attempt to estimate them 
with some knowledge of the circumstances of their origin, and on 
their merits, is much to be desired. The brilliant composition of 
the Memorial Committee must not be allowed to conceal the fact 
that it, too, is a popular movement, and therefore without influence 
upon dispassionate criticism. The striking inequality of Long- 
fellow’s work renders the thankless task of discrimination the duty 
of some one who has honoured him as a man, for it is the best 
service towards securing the just appreciation of him as a poet. 

The first of the special reasons, then, for the low rank of Long- 
fellow’s poetry is that much of it is didactic. The circumstances of 
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his life made this tendency unavoidable: his Puritan birth and 
education gave him the moral fibre for which the New England 
character is noted, his direct ancestors being among those early 
pilgrims of whom Emerson has said that they were so righteous 
they had to hold on to the huckleberry bushes for fear of being 
translated. Then his Puritan temperament was fertilised by several 
years of residence in Germany at the time when the rabid naturalism 
of the Sturm und Dr ang had crystallized into a firm and enthusiastic 
humanism. A tender-hearted man, in comfortable and easy sur- 
roundings, following, like all the young American writers of his 
time, in the footsteps of Bryant, with this fertilised Puritanism, how 
could his verses be anything but didactic? And didactic verse, as 
such, was heartily welcomed ; we find the delighted critics declaring 
that his poems “are of a nature to encourage the best and purest 
sentiments,” that his lines “are as happy in their expression as 
they are correct in their moral tendency ;” and as late as 1844, 
E. P. Whipple writing that Longfellow’s great characteristic is 
“addressing the moral nature through the imagination, of linking 
moral truth to intellectual beauty.” So, being applauded, he went 
on, perfectly conscious of what he was doing, and of the audience he 
was addressing,—‘‘ Maiden, who fead’st this simple rhyme,” for 
instance. His life and all his writings show that he was profoundly 
in earnest ; he was not preaching merely because preaching was 
popular. His prose works, in particular, are permeated with the 
simple doctrines of the Psalm of Life. ‘ Therefore should every man 
wait ;—should bide his time. Not in listless idleness,—not in use- 
less pastime,—not in querulous dejection, but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavours, always willing and fulfilling, and accomplish- 
ing his task.” Similar sentiments furnish mottoes for two of his 
books, and occur again and again in their pages. Now, waiving any 
discussion of the theory of didactic poetry, the fact is clear that this 
age professes to believe in art for art’s sake ; the artist must not be 
conscious of any purpose ; his function is to depict; truth “to be 
loved, needs only to be seen.” Mr. Buchanan, for instance, is so 
well aware of this fact that he feels compelled to preface his latest 
novels, which show nothing much worse than what the Germans call 
a Tendenz, with a kind of defiant apology. So it is not to be 
expected that the critical public which patronises the modern school 
of poetry will tolerate the crudeness of such rhymed exhortation as 
“ Be resolute and calm.” Longfellow’s natural bent and circum- 
stances made him didactic, and he secured his first laurels by follow- 
ing this bent ; we belong to an age which is horrified at what has 
been wittily called ‘‘the illicit conveyance of useful knowledge,” 
and which looks upon preaching out of church as savouring of im- 
pertinence ; so we have handed his poems over to that class of readers 
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upon whose shelves they stand by the side of the Bible and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In the second place, Longfellow has been judged by his early 
poems. It was a misfortune for a man destined to a long and gradual 
development that his first efforts should attract so much attention, 
for people have continued to bear them in mind long after he has 
ceased to be fairly reflected in them. The poetry by which Long- 
fellow is known to-day to the majority of his readers thus consists of 
verses written while he was still uncertain whether he was singing 
or preaching, and long before he had any conception of poetry as 
distinct from verse-writing. Take, for instance, the two pieces 
which are indissolubly connected with his name—the Psalm of Life 
and Excelsior. The first of these is so familiar to us that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to consider the thought of it apart from the 
form. 

We can escape this difficulty, however, by taking it in a foreign 
tongue. ‘La vie des grands hommes nous apprend que nous 
pouvons rendre nos existences sublimes.” The language of the 
translation is at least as fine as that of the original, and how extremely 
commonplace—or worse—the thought is! So, too, is the whole 
poem when we have once escaped from the youthful and pulpit asso- 
ciations which cling to it. Yet the above translation is by M. Emile 
Montégut, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is not, as might be 
thought, one made for the present occasion. No wonder he declares 
that the jolis détails in Longfellow’s poetry are trop souvent noyés dans 
de mélancoliques puérilités. 

Excelsior is no better. Mr. M. W. Rossetti has aptly described it 
as ad captandum poetry, i.e. depending for its effect, like some of 
Mr. Aldrich’s stories, upon a kind of trick—in this case the recur- 
rence of the catch-word “ Excelsior!’’ Making all allowance for 
allegory, the imagery is preposterous. It is impossible to sympathize 
with a young man who commits suicide by climbing an Alpine moun- 
tain at night with no other object than to keep getting higher. As 
some one has said, it was a foregone conclusion that he would be 
frozen to death. And when, in addition, he refuses all shelter and 
even declines advice as to the precautions to be observed by any one 
who wishes to get as high as possible, and carries in his hand a 
banner with “ Excelsior ”—-which, by the way, is the motto of the 
State of New York—upon it, the poem becomes ridiculous, and 
even, as Mr. Rossetti suggests, irritating. We are told that it 
symbolizes the man of genius in his struggle to attain his ideal, ever 
striving to climb higher and higher, and scorning everything that 
might distract him. But it is hardly necessary to stop to point out 
that the metaphor breaks down at almost every point. 

Besides early poems which are unworthy of his subsequent attain- 
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ments, Longfellow is known by other early poems of considerable 
merit which have become wearisome by dint of constant repetition. 
They have been subjected to a barrel-organ treatment, and like 
many good sayings and stirring songs have become at last intolerable. 
It is only the greatest works that can be constantly repeated without 
palling. Thus in the fact that Longfellow is known to the majority 
of his readers by his early poems, and that these were either 
originally commonplace or have become commonplace by an unfor- 
tunate popularity, we find a further reason for the comparatively low 
estimate in which he is held. 

In any estimate of his genius Longfellow deserves attention first 
for his prose, and all the more because it is probable that of five 
hundred persons who are fairly familiar with all his poetry, there is 
not more than one that has read his prose works. Without count- 
ing contributions to the North American Review, which are no longer 
of any special value, Longfellow’s prose consists of three works, 
Outre-Mer, a “pilgrimage ;” Hyperion, a “romance;” and Kar- 
anagh, a “tale.” The two thin octavo volumes of the original 
edition of Hyperion recall a couple of interesting incidents of Long- 
fellow’s life. The publisher, Colman, of New York, became bankrupt 
immediately after their appearance, and all the copies, except the 
few that were already sold, were seized by the creditors and kept 
for nearly eighteen months. This was a cruel blow for a young 
author, and Longfellow said, when he told me the story, “Of 
course I was in despair, for I supposed the book was entirely 
ruined,” adding with a quiet chuckle, “ but it managed to survive.” 
Paul Fleming, the hero, represents Longfellow himself (he once 
acknowledged the portrait so far as to say, ‘“‘ He was what I thought 
I might have been’’), and Mary Ashburton, the heroine, is the Miss 
Appleton whom the poet afterwards married, and to win whose love 
by a faithful picture of his own feelings before and after her refusal 
of him, the book was written. So, at least, the story runs, and if it 
is true, the romance was no less successful in private than in 
public. 

Longfellow’s prose has four distinct characteristics: clearness and 
originality of style, remarkable erudition, humour, and an unbounded 
fertility of imagination. It is sufficient to mention the first two of 
these, but the second two have been generally overlooked, and they 
throw so much light upon Longfellow’s temperament and therefore 
upon his poetry, that they call for special notice. He has never 
received due credit for his humour, which has been pronounced in- 
different by the critics, who were probably among the majority who 
have not read the poet’s prose, and it will remain indifferent to people 
who roar over “ Josh Billings ” and the Danbury News ; but if space 
permitted it would be easy to show that Longfellow was a humourist 
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of much originality and merit. One example may be given: the old 
servant, he tells us in Kavanagh, was about to retire from the family, 
“being engaged to a travelling dentist, who, in filling her teeth with 
amalgam, had seized the opportunity to fill a soft place in her heart 
with something still more dangerous and mercurial.” This is a 
perfectly characteristic specimen, and it would be difficult to.find in 
the pages of professed wits anything neater and lighter. Among 
his friends Longfellow was famous for his wit and as a capital 
raconteur. 

In one of his essays, Emerson says, ‘“‘I had rather have a good 
symbol of my thought, or a good analogy, than the suffrage of Kant 
or Plato.” If this is a reasonable preference, Longfellow’s un- 
bounded fertility of imagination is an important testimony to the 
merit of his work. I called it the fourth characteristic of his prose, 
but it would be more accurately described as the most prominent of 
his mental traits. His style is charming, his humour is “ choicely 
good,” and his scholarship is extensive; but the play of his imagi- 
nation is beyond all question the greatest of his powers. It is 
perfectly described in the following account of one of his heroes: 
“Imagination was the ruling power of his mind. His thoughts 
were twin-born ; the thought itself, and its figurative semblance in 
the outer world. Thus, through the quiet, still waters of his soul 
each image floated double, swan and shadow.” This is literally true 
of Longfellow ; almost every thought came to him clothed in some 
simile,-it seems as if he could grasp his own ideas only through 
some material presentation of them; he was indeed what he called 
himself in his last poem, 

** A dreamer of dreams, 


To whom what is and what seems 
Are often the same.”’ 


For instance, describing the village schoolmaster, he says: ‘“ They 
saw him daily moiling and delving in the common path like a beetle, 
and little thought that underneath that hard and cold exterior lay 
folded delicate golden wings, wherewith, when the heat of the day 
was over, he soared and revelled in the evening air.” A beautiful 
peasant-girl offered to tell him the story of the Liebenstein, “but 
before she began, she rested a moment on her oars, and taking the 
crucifix which hung suspended from her neck, kissed it, and then 
let it sink into her bosom, as if it were an anchor she was letting 
down into her heart.” What could be prettier? And here is an 
original one: The old professor “ loved solitude, and silence, and 
candle-light, and the deep midnight. ‘For,’ said he, ‘if the 
morning hours are the wings of the day, I only fold them about me 
to sleep more sweetly, knowing that, at its other extremity, the day, 
like the fowls of the air, has an epicurean morsel—a parson’s nose ; 
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and on this oily midnight my spirit revels and is glad.’”” It would 
be difficult to match this delightful and racy comparison. This 
double sight, however, sometimes betrayed its possessor, aS in 
the following instance: ‘“‘ The passing years had drunk a portion of 
the light from her eyes, and left their traces on her cheeks, as birds 
that drink at lakes leave their footprints on the margin.” This is 
too good, it is hardly credible that such a thought and simile 
“ floated double ” into any one’s mind. 

Had Longfellow written nothing but his three prose works, he 
would have deserved a name in American letters, as much for the 
literary excellence of his books as for his services in breaking the 
way for an American knowledge of German authors. Upon the heels 
of this supposition naturally comes the wish that he had given us 
more prose ; most people would willingly exchange the New England 
Tragedies for another Hyperion, and would give the Divine Tragedy 
to boot. But after 1849 he never turned his pen to prose. 

Longfellow’s poetry is very varied in character, he has tried his 
wine in every kind of vessel, and, as has been said, it is very un- 
equal in quality. Leigh Hunt said that authors must sift their own 
works to save posterity the trouble of choice—“ posterity is so rich 
and idle”—but Longfellow constantly added to his volumes and 
never subtracted from them. The selected poems of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley have lately appeared, to present their 
authors in a fair light; but each of these was more independent of 
the critic’s selective art than was the author of Excelsior and the 
Saga of King Olaf. With all deference to the great popularity of 
many of his poems, and after due consideration of the subtleties of 
American eulogy, it seems clear enough that much of Longfellow’s 
poetry has little or no permanent value. An occasional nod may be 
forgiven even to Homer, but Longfellow nods too often. Versifi- 
cation was so easy to him, and his sympathy was so much more 
prompt than discriminating—as shown, for instance, in his toleration 
of bores and the ridiculous apology he once gave for it—‘‘ Who 
would be kind to them if I were not ?’’—that he seldom refused an 
invitation to write, or checked his own impulse to do so. The latest 
illustration of this is afforded by his action when the children of 
Cambridge presented him on his birthday with a chair made from 
the wood of the ‘‘spreading chestnut-tree.” It was a pretty gift, 
and might have been fittingly acknowledged, one would think, in a 
simple letter. Longfellow, however,-composed a string of verses, 
and caused a thousand copies to be printed and distributed to the 
children. It is all very well to say that he thus gave pleasure to the 
children of Cambridge, and that they would treasure the lines 
addressed to them by the great poet; but there is a good sense, as 
well as a bad one, in which a man may write with a view to his 
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biographers, and even if we admit that “this splendid ebon throne ” 
is an appropriate epithet for an ordinary black arm-chair, it is still 
difficult to understand how a man of Longfellow’s good taste could 
so far forget himself as to go out of his way to demand in pompous 
verse “by what right divine” he could claim a thing that had 
just been given to him. 

With epic poetry properly so called, Longfellow had, of course, 
nothing to do. He wrote, however, two long poems which have 
been termed miniature epics. These are Evangeline and the Song of 
Hiawatha. The first is a middle member of an interesting literary 
pedigree. J. H. Voss was the creator of the modern idyllic epic, 
his Luise appearing in 1795. Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea was 
published in 1797, and its relation to the preceding work may be 
determined from what Goethe said of Voss some time afterwards. 
“There are few who have had such an influence as he upon the 
higher German culture. One who is so permeated with his worth 
as I am scarcely knows how to honour his memory too much.” In 
1847 Evangeline appeared, and although I know of no direct evidence 
to connect it with Goethe’s poem, Longfellow’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with German literature, and the similarity of the two works, 
make the source of his inspiration reasonably certain. In 1848 the 
Bothie of Tober-na- Vuolich was published, and we have Clough’s own 
testimony concerning its origin. He wrote to Emerson, ‘“ Will you 
convey to Mr. Longfellow the fact that it was a reading of his 
Evangeline aloud to my mother and sister which, coming after a 
reperusal of the Iliad, occasioned this outbreak of hexameters.”” So 
we have a direct line of descent, Luise, Hermann und Dorothea, 
Evangeline, The Bothie of Tober-na- Vuolich. 

Evangeline was Longfellow’s favourite of his own poems, and yet 
he was indebted for the story almost as it stands, to Hawthorne, with 
whom it was not original. Under the date of October 24th, 1838, 
the story is sketched out in Hawthorne’s note-book, with the state- 
ment that it was given to him by “H. L. C——” (Conolly), who 
had it from a French Canadian. James T. Fields tells how Haw- 
thorne made it over to Longfellow for a poem, not caring much for 
it himself for a story, and finding that it struck Longfellow’s fancy. 
The groundwork of the poem Longfellow got, he once said, from a 
visit to the poor-house in Philadelphia. Strange to say, he was 
never in Nova Scotia, where the scene is laid, but drew his informa- 
tion about the life of the people from the Abbé Raynal, and his 
history from Haliburton. This work did more to establish Longfellow’s 
reputation than any of his previous ones, and if, as has been said by one 
of the profoundest of critics, poems are to be judged by the state of 
mind in which they leave the reader, the high place which Evange- 
line occupies in popular esteem is justly awarded to it; for its chaste 
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style and homely imagery, with its sympathetic and occasionally 
dramatic story, produce a refined and elevated impression, and pre- 
sent a beautiful and invigorating picture of “affection that hopes, 
and endures, and is patient,” of “the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion.” 

Longfellow’s countrymen were proud of his success with Evange- 
line, but they were still more delighted when the Song of Hiawatha 
appeared, for it seemed to them to herald the advent of the long- 
looked-for American poet, the messiah of their national literature. 
At last they found themselves possessed of a poem which owed no- 
thing to previous literature or European tradition, but sang of the 
prairie, the mountains, the rivers, the races, and the mythology of 
their own great West. The success of the book was enormous: ten 
thousand copies were sold in five weeks, and fifty thousand in eigh- 
teen months. By many foreign critics, too, Hiawatha was enthusias- 
tically received. M. Emile Montégut, for instance, wrote of it in 
the Rerue des Deux Mondes as follows: ‘‘ Puisse le succés de cette 
cuvre charmante persuader 4 M. Longfellow de marcher dans cette 
voie sans étre tenté d’en sortir désormais!’’ Even Mr. Rossetti said 
it was “‘made for posterity and permanence;” Mr. Bright has 
recently recommended it as a remedy for sickness and loneliness ; 
and at least two of the English reviews in their obituary notices 
assigned to it the highest place among Longfellow’s poems. And in 
the memorial article in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
expresses contemporary American opinion as follows: “ Hiawatha 
is, not merely as a work of art, but as a moral achievement, greatly 
in advance of Evangeline. It is, in our opinion, the poet’s master- 
piece, the fullest expression of his mind. Theme and treatment 
perfectly correspond ; the former calling forth all the poet’s peculiar 
talent; the latter taxing, yet exquisitely illustrating, his literary 
skill.” 

Now, we have here either a magnificent poetical work in Hiawatha, 
or else a vast amount of misplaced admiration. I think the latter 
is the case. At any rate the question will bear examination. 

Longfellow believed that he had found in the writings of School- 
craft, the historian of the Indian tribes of North America, the materials 
for a new epic, an American saga. It was natural that a poet with 
sympathetic knowledge of the previous spontaneous epics of the 
world, and who had just safely accomplished one long poetic flight, 
should seek eagerly for the legendary material to enable him to 
make another and longer one. But it is trite to suggest that the 
Heimskringla and the Nibelungenlied are as impossible to us as the 
Doric temple or the Gothic cathedral: both factors in their creation 
are gone—the spirit which could produce them and the need which 
they satisfied. Instead of holding, therefore, that the Iroquois 
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tradition of Hiawatha found its voice in Longfellow as the Sagas 
found theirs in some unknown minstrel, or as the Hebrew word came 
to the prophet, I am inclined to think that Longfellow looked about 
him for material for a poem which should be like the old poems, and 
thought he had found it in the Iroquois legend, and that, therefore, 
Mr. Lowell throws out a true hint when he speaks of Longfellow as 
“driven to take refuge among the red men.” 

The most striking feature in this ‘Indian Edda,” as its author 
called it, is the metre. This is simple enough in itself, being no- 
thing but a trochaic dimeter, but it is remarkable as being chosen 
for an English poem of some five thousand six hundred lines. It is 
difficult to understand how any one could have thought that the 
machine-like monotony of over twenty thousand successive trochees 
would be anything but extremely wearisome; but it is much more 
difficult to understand how any one can read them without finding 
out the fact. The beautiful flexibility of Greek, and the opportuni- 
ties it afforded for the building up of words and sentences delightful 
in themselves as music and intelligence combined, made such metres 
beautiful in the hands of Greek writers, but the English language is 
not sufficiently malleable and musical to warrant us in dropping the 
“ornaments of rhyme” and confining ourselves to a measure so 
extremely simple. The monotony of the versification of Hiawatha is 
revealed by the first lines, and is present, with a few exceptions, 
throughout the whole poem; and even these exceptions are passages 
which are beautiful, not because of the metre, but in spite of it. 
In reading them one does not notice the metre, and they would be 
equally effective if printed as prose. A curious defence of the metre 
of Hiawatha has been made by a French critic: “La mélodie des 
vers, rapide et monotone, ressemble singuliérement aux voix de la 
nature, qui ne se fatigue jamais de répéter toujours les mémes sons.” 
This is ingenious, but inadequate, for the sounds of nature are not 
monotonous, but infinitely varied ; it would be just as true to say 
that nature’s colouring is monotonous because the forest is all green. 
The forest green is beautiful because of its infinite variety of tints 
and play of light, and the sounds of nature are entrancing because 
they are never constant; the noise of the waterfall changes every 
moment, and even the “burly, dozing humble-bee” sweeps the 
whole gamut as he approaches or recedes. The cuckoo, too,—an 
excellent illustration, as his note is not a bad trochee,—understands 
the rhetorical value of the pause: it is terrible to think of him 
crying “‘cuckoo ” twenty thousand times. 

There is, however, a much graver charge to be brought against 
Hiawatha. The poem, as a whole, is without interest. The charac- 
ter of Hiawatha is nothing worth mentioning, and the deeds by 
which he educates his brethren and frees them from oppression do 
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not arouse our sympathy in any way; the whole story is little better 
than an Indian nursery tale. Longfellow has, too, drawn so freely 
upon the uncouth redskin dialect that he has made much of his work 
positively ludicrous. Pau-Puk-Keewis, Gitche-Gumee, Sheshebwug, 
Mudjekeewis, Baimwawa, Sah-sah-je-wun, Kah-gah-gee, the Puk- 
widjies, the Jeebi,—how could any one write a great poem with 
such dramatis persone as these? The work contains, of course, occa- 
sional quaint and pretty passages, and one or two pieces of really 
vigorous writing—e.g., the beginning of the nineteenth canto,—but 
as a whole it seems an example of genuine poetic power and sym- 
pathy misapplied, and can hardly have failed, by its immense 
circulation, to exert a weakening influence on American literature. 

Of all forms of poetry the lyric is pre-eminently the one which 
should rest upon what has been called the ‘‘autobiographic basis,” 
and almost every one of Longfellow’s lyrics has this characteristic. 
The autobiographic basis, however, is of two kinds, personal and local. 
The personal is seen when the lyric has its origin in some deep- 
rooted emotion in the poet’s breast, love, disappointment, jealousy, 
anger ; the local basis is when the lyric is the expression of the 
poet’s emotional relationship to some merely local interest, a view, 
a house, or even a person. In many cases it is difficult to draw the 
line between the two, but when the distinction can be clearly 
made there is no doubt that the former is the higher and 
greater kind of poetic inspiration; its interest is common to all 
men, and not half universal and half local. A glance through 
the index of Longfellow’s collected works shows that the auto- 
biographic basis of the majority of his lyrics is the local one. To 
the River Charles, The Belfry of Bruges, The Arsenal at Springfield, 
The Lighthouse, The Fire of Driftwood, The Herons of Elmwood, The 
Bridge,—these are specimens of the subjects that attracted his pen. 
Some concrete interest is necessary to call forth the sympathy of the 
less cultivated reader, the man who is accustomed to have each of 
his thoughts linked to a fact, and hence the welcome which these 
lyrics have received from those who form the majority of our society. 
They exhibit no sudden transport when a poetic idea reveals itself ; 
none of the insight of great passion ; little of the suggestion of an 
original view. Given a man of healthy temperament, of tender 
heart, of much cultivation, with a genuine poetic faculty, whose life 
had been passed in circumstances of comfort and uneventful privacy, 
and these are just the lyrics that he would naturally write. This is 
not saying so little as might at first appear, for such a coincidence 
of man and circumstances is rare in our time. And though there is 
much of Longfellow’s lyrical poetry that is commonplace enough, 
there is not wanting some that belongs to a high order of verse. 

A poet who was the reflection and echo of our common life to such 
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an extent as Longfellow would naturally find much of his inspiration 
take the corresponding poetical form, the epic-lyric. King Witlaf’s 
Drinking Horn and the Wreck of the Hesperus are among the 
best, as they are the best known of his ballads. Paul Revere’s 
Ride suggests and can sustain comparison with Browning’s How they 
brought the good news from Ghent. But by far his best single epic- 
lyric piece is the Skeleton in Armour, a splendid and powerful piece 
of versification. There is nothing in English that has caught the 
old Norse spirit better than Longfellow’s Saga of King Olaf, the 
Musician’s tale at the Wayside Inn. It is the single time when 
Longfellow has been strong, when he has shown real passion. With 
great variety of style and metre he has wrought the Heimskringla 
into an animated and impulsive English poem. The best of the 
twenty-two divisions of the Saga are Thora of Rimol, The Wraith of 
Odin, Thangbrand the Priest, King Olaf’s Christmas, and King Olaf 
and Earl Sigvald. The Tales of a Wayside Inn exhibit all the 
marked features of Longfellow’s poetical work. The following 
key to the persons who figure in them was given to me by the 
late Mr. John Owen, Longfellow’s first publisher and life-long 
Bohemian friend: The Landlord, Lyman Howe (the scene is 
laid in the old Howe Tavern, near Sudbury, Massachusetts) ; 
the Student, Henry Ware Wales; the Spanish Jew, Isaac 
Edraeles; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the Musician, Ole Bull; 
the Poet, Thomas W. Parsons; the Theologian, Samuel Long- 
fellow. Three of these persons are still living. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that their meeting under such circumstances 
is wholly fictitious; they were not even all mutually acquainted, 
and their only common ground was in the poet’s imagination. It is 
much to be doubted if most of them—possibly including the author 
himself—ever stopped at the Wayside Inn at all. 

The sonnet was a form of poetical expression well suited to Long- 
fellow’s genius. So far as his muse bore him he was accustomed to 
think clearly ; he had great power of imagination, and an accurate 
aim in literary matters. Besides these he was possessed of a 
characteristic which is perhaps the one most conspicuous by its 
absence from the school of poetry prevalent at the present day, viz. 
a constant self-control. A dithyramb would have been impossible to 
him ; he never lost sight of the artistic quality of the work he had 
in hand, and the freest of his songs exhibits a complete subordina- 
tion of the parts. Just as in the prestissimo each finger of the 
pianist falls accurately upon the proper note, so, in the most rapid 
utterance of which the sonnet-writer is capable, accuracy of accent, 
syllable, contrasted rhyme, quatrain, and octave, must be strictly 


secured. To this difficult end self-control is the one indispensable 
attribute. 
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As we might expect, most of Longfellow’s sonnets are in the legi- 
timate form, and in a majority of cases they preserve the due sepa- 
ration of the quatrains, an observance which is easily, and therefore 
frequently, neglected. He had, too, the power to make the sonnet sing, 
one of its primary attributes, and one which is utterly absent from 
many of the complicated sonnets of the last few years. Itis, however, 
probable that the readers of Longfellow’s sonnets will be conscious 
of missing something to which they are accustomed, and on reflection 
will find that something to be richness and luxury of imagery and 
language. The self-control, however, which is demanded by the 
sonnet gives it necessarily a certain asceticism; it is a finely-chiselled, 
well-fitted work of art, and we miss a familiar luxuriance in sonnets 
which answer this description, only because our taste has been 
vitiated by constant reading of bad examples. Let any one who 
doubts this compare a couple of sonnets from the earlier English 
poets—say Ben Jonson, or Shakspere, or even Wordsworth— 
with any of the sonnets of D. G. Rossetti, for instance, and see if he 
does not find the latter by comparison cloying, burning, overladen, 
and tangled. Leigh Hunt’s fourth rule for the sonnet was, ‘‘ It must 
not have a speck of obscurity.’” One may almost say that half our 
contemporary sonnets have not a speck of transparency. 

It is questionable whether the English language contains a series 
of six original sonnets equal in every point to those which are pre- 
fixed to Longfellow’s translation of the Divina Commedia. They are 
perfect in form, splendid and yet moderate in language, and full of 
scholarly suggestion ; they exhibit a distinct progression of thought, 
and, though they are of great virility, their singing quality never 
relaxes. The sonnets on Giotto’s Tower, Night, President Garfield, 
My Books, Possibilities, the pathetic Victor and Vanquished, and several 
of his earlier ones, exhibit Longfellow’s best work, and are surpassed 
by few modern sonnets, if by any. 

If, in addition to a knowledge of many languages, a poet possesses 
a true gift of song, the same qualities which make him a good 
sonneteer will make him a good translator. The same clearness, 
subordination of himself to the style of his model, constant self- 
control in avoiding unwarranted addition or subtraction—these are 
the indispensables to good translation. To reproduce the total im- 
pression made by the original, with only the slightest possible 
departure from exact transcription—to turn literalism into realism— 
should be the translator’s ideal. An example of such a translation 
is furnished by Strodtmann’s rendering of Tennyson’s “ Bugle 
Song,” beginning, Es fallt der Strahl auf Burg und Thal. Long- 
fellow, by his extensive linguistic knowledge and skill with rhyme 
and metres, was exceptionally well fitted for the work of trans- 
lation, and he employed his gifts to such good purpose that it is 
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not too much to say of him that, as a translator, he had no living 
rival. 

Every one knows that it is much more difficult to translate a folk- 
song well than an artistic poem, and every one who is familiar with 
the rollicking side of German university life remembers the never- 
failing Kneiplied of sweet Aennchen von Tharau, and what a really 
large place it holds in the hearts of the students, each of whom 
believes in its peculiar applicability to a certain Aennchen of his own, 
present or to come. So a few stanzas from it will serve to show 
Longfellow’s facility. He translated it directly from the Low 
German of its author, Simon Dach; the following German words are 
Herder’s translation, by which it is generally known in Germany. 
This will explain the few discrepancies. 


‘¢ Aennchen von Tharau hat wieder ihr Herz 
Auf mich gerichtet in Lieb und in Schmerz. 

% % % % * 
Krankheit, Verfolgung, Betriibniss und Pein 
Soll unsrer Liebe Verknotigung sein. 
Wiirdest du gleich einmal yon mir getrennt, 
Lebtest da, wo man die Sonne kaum kennt; 
Ich will dir folgen durch Wilder, durch Meer, 
Eisen und Kerker und feindliches Heer. 
Aennchen yon Tharau, mein Licht, meine Sonn’, 
Mein Leben schliesst sich um deines herum.” 


‘¢ Annie of Tharaw her heart once again, 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 
* * % % * 


Oppression and sickness, and sorrow and pain, 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 
Should’st thou be torn from me to wander alone, 

In a desolate land where the sun is scarce known, 
Through forests I'll follow, and where the sea flows, 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 
Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one.” 


Longfellow’s great work as a translator, however, and perhaps 
the great work of his life, is his three splendid volumes of the 
Divina Commedia. His election to the position of the first Presi- 
dent of the Dante Society at Cambridge—a position in which Mr. 
James Russell Lowell has succeeded him—was a fitting recognition 
of this work. As early as 1839, in his Votces of the Night, he pub- 
lished translations of a few of the chosen passages of the poem, but 
it was not until 1863, when in need of some anodyne for the shock 
caused by the terrible death of his wife, that he determined to 
attempt a version of the entire Divine Comedy. The people of 
Florence had given notice of their approaching celebration of the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth, and had invited the co-operation 
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ofall lovers of the poet, so there was a special appropriateness in the 
time of his work. The translation of the Inferno was completed and 
sent to the printer. He then invited two of his intimate friends, 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, Professor of the History of Art, at 
Harvard University—the chiarissimo signore and profondo cognoscitore 
di Dante to whom Witte dedicated his variorum edition of the Vita 
Nuova—and Mr. Lowell, to assist him in the delicate work of final 
revision. Mr. Norton has given the following account of their 
meetings :—‘‘ Every Wednesday evening Mr. Lowell and I met in 
Mr. Longfellow’s study to listen while he read a canto of his trans- 
lation from the proof-sheet. We paused over every doubtful passage, 
discussed the various readings, considered the true meaning of 
obscure words and phrases, sought for the most exact equivalent of 
Dante’s expression, objected, criticised, praised, with a freedom that 
was made perfect by Mr. Longfellow’s absolute sweetness, simpli- 
city, and modesty, and by the entire confidence which existed 
between us.” Ten copies of an édition de luxe of the translation of 
the Inferno were printed, bearing the special dedication, In Comme- 
morazione del Secentesimo Anniversario della Nascita di Dante Alighieri, 
and five of them were despatched to Florence as a New World con- 
tribution to the festival of May, 1865. The two remaining parts 
were prepared with the same care, and the three volumes of the 
complete translation appeared early in 1867. With what sympathy 
Longfellow performed his great task may be learned from the 
following extract from a private note which he wrote while at work 
on Dante :-—“ How different from this gossip is the divine Dante 
with which I begin the morning! I write a few lines every day 
before breakfast. It is the first thing I do—the morning prayer, the 
key-note of the day.” 

To give anything like an adequate account of this translation, 
and to cite passages for comparison with the original, would take up 
far too much space. For the same reason a number of eulogistic 
reviews which are before me must all be condensed into the state- 
ment that the work has received the commendation of almost every 
famous Dante scholar, and, with very few exceptions, of every 
literary authority. There can be no doubt that Longfellow’s pre- 
sentation of the “‘ mediaeval miracle of song’’ is by far the best that 
we have, and probably the best that we shall have in English, and 
that it will take final rank among the greatest achievements of 
American letters. 

To raise again here the old question of Longfellow’s originality 
would be to depart widely from the intention of discussing only the 
unfamiliar aspects of his work. The best thing that has been said 
upon the subject, and one which contains more truth than do all the 
pages of literary comparisons, is the following remark of a German 
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critic :—‘‘ Besondere Originalitaét wird man bei Longfellow vergeb- 
lich suchen, wenn man sie nicht in seiner bezaubernden Gemiiths- 
tiefe erblicken will.” “We shall look in vain for any special origi- 
nality in Longfellow, if we are not willing to perceive it in his 
fascinating depth of heart.” This is the whole truth in the matter : 
Longfellow possessed an aboriginal humanity of disposition ; his 
spirit seemed to go back from the modern complication of motives 
to the sources of human feeling. 

Two days after Longfellow’s death a friend of mine who knew him 
very well wrote to me as follows :—“ It is surprising how the man 
has taken hold of the hearts of all. Ihave never heard him say 
anything very striking, or very grand or beautiful, yet his face is 
always associated in my mind with qualities partaking of all three. 
He had not a majestic presence to stir you into great feeling for 
himself personally, yet one could not see his face, nor see or know 
his daily life and ways, without being deeply inspired by the sim- 
plicity, purity, and entire unselfishness of his nature.” This is an 
admirable statement of the common experience. The smaller acts 
and sayings of his life, assumedly the best indexes of a man’s 
character, showed the “invincible sweetness” of the underlying 
disposition. I remember that he told me once that a Chicago lady 
had sent him a packet containing two hundred of her visiting- 
ards, with the request that he would put his autograph upon each 
of them, as she was about to give a reception to her friends, and 
wished to present them with some pleasing memento of the occasion. 
I expressed the hope that the lady’s cards had promptly found their 
way to his waste-basket. ‘Oh, no!” he said in a tone of surprise, 
and almost of reproach, and added, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, “I returned them with a note, saying that the 
many demands upon my time made it quite impossible for me to do 
as she asked.” Mr. William Winter has told us that when he once 
alluded to Poe’s attacks upon Longfellow—mostly contemptible 
fabrications—the latter only said gravely, ‘My work seemed to 
give him much trouble, first and last; but Mr. Poe is dead, and 
I am alive, and still writing, and that is the end of the matter.” 
Then he picked up a volume of Poe, and particularly commended 
certain pieces. And one who knew Longfellow intimately all his 
life has just said, “ Nothing human that I ever saw exceeded the 
tenacity of his friendship.” In the light of these anecdotes it is not 
surprising to learn of the universal affection that was felt for him, or 
to find one reviewer saying, ‘‘ How like a benediction on our homes 
his music falls !” 

All this bears testimony to the correctness of the German critic in 
attributing Longfellow’s originality to his Gemiithstiefe, or depth of 
heart ; and to those who hold with Lotze and his school that the 
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choicest parts of our experience are those that come to us from the 
Gemith, this originality will seem one of no mean order. 

In conclusion, setting aside for the moment what it has been the 
special object of this study to show, namely, that, besides writing a 
quantity of commonplace verse, Longfellow has done really first- 
rate work in several fields, and that he is, therefore, entitled to a 
_ higher rank than that to which the critics have customarily assigned 
him ; and admitting all that any one wishes about art for its own 
sake, we must still recognise and honour his position as a teacher of 
the people. It is certain that multitudes of people have received 
direct help from Longfellow’s poetry—their lives have gained new 
sentiment, their sorrows have been made less dismal, they have been 
strengthened in their efforts to live decently. 

Longfellow preserved to the end the vigorous and cheery tone 
of his song ; not even such a subject as Morituri Salutamus could 
dampen it. While some men of genius in their worship at what 
one of their own number has called the “altar to the unknown 
god of unachieved desire,” are writhing in their efforts to parade 
all the sensuousness of which human nature is capable, this simple 
man with his sweetness of life—a “sweetness as of home-made 
bread ’—must not be allowed to pass away without our reverent 
recognition. His was not the gift of “song which shall spur you to 
soar,’ but we may be confident that whenever the army of true bards 
is mustered, the suffrage of future ages will not grudge him the ful- 
filment of his modest hope—‘‘to have my place preserved among 
the rest.” 

Henry Norman. 





THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 AND ITS CRITICS. 


THE year which has just come to an end witnessed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Reform Act of 1832. On the 7th of June, 
1832, the Reform Bill became the law of the land. ‘“ How 
will it work ?’”’* was half a century since the question of the day. 
“ How it has worked ” is now known to every man who can read 
the annals of the last fifty years. There is some interest, and if the 
lessons of history so often cited and so rarely studied have any value 
in politics (which may be doubted) there may be some practical 
advantage in reviewing the statesmanship of our fathers in the light 
of our own knowledge. Such a retrospective survey should compare 
the anticipations of 1832 with the experience of 1883, and should 
weigh with impartiality the nature and the worth of the criticisms 
on the Reform Act which have been suggested, confirmed, or refuted 
by the events of half a century. 

Changes of opinion, or of feeling, which themselves are the result 
of the general movement which gave rise to, and in its turn was 
promoted by the policy of 1832, make it difficult for Englishmen of 
to-day to realise the character, and still more the vehemence of the 
fears and of the hopes excited by the Bill, which drove a man as 
brave as the Duke of Wellington into something like panic, and 
roused a nature so calm as Macaulay’s to an enthusiasm which gave 
him, for perhaps the only time in his life, the insight and the fore- 
sight of a statesman. The only way by which the difficulty can be 
overcome is to ponder over two or three typical utterances of the 
men who opposed and of the men who supported Reform. 

Take, for instance, as a specimen of Tory feeling, the Duke of 
Wellington’s once celebrated declaration. ‘‘He had never read or 
heard of any measure up to the present moment which could in any 
degree satisfy his mind that the state of the representation could be 
improved, or be rendered more satisfactory than at the present 
moment. He would go still further and say, that, if at the present 
moment he had imposed upon him the duty of forming a Legislature 
for any country, and particularly for a country like this, in posses- 
sion of great property of various descriptions, he did not mean to 
assert that he could form such a Legislature as they possessed now, 
for the nature of man was incapable of reaching such excellence at 
once ; but his great endeavour would be to form some description of 
Legislature which would produce the same results.” ? 

Put side by side with the Duke’s declaration almost any passage 


(1) 48 Quarterly Revicw. 
(2) Walpole’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 612. 
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from the reviews in which Croker gave expression to the wrath of 
genuine Toryism. 

‘‘ Let no man,” he writes, ‘‘ ‘lay that flattering unction to his soul’ that this, 
or any other so-called moderate scheme of reform which the present Ministry 
may be rash enough to recommend, could procure for the country even a brief 
interval of repose, or be permitted to work on, unassailed by any disturbing 
force, till it reached its natural and fatal crisis. Reform—anything like 
what is now talked of as reform—once commenced can never stand still. 
. . . « Equally unreasonable would it be to imagine that the possessions of the 
rich minority of the nation should remain long at the mercy of the poor 
majority without exciting their cupidity or becoming their prey. This is 
indeed the true spirit, the final cause of all the commotion, from which we are 
now suffering. It is exactly what Sancho Panza talks of as the old feud of ‘ the 
House of Want against the House of Have.’ Reform means revolution. A war 
against property is the real principle and the only serious pursuit of radicalism.” * 

He is convinced that the whole demand for reform is due to a 
“‘paroxysm of popular insanity,” ? fostered by the machinations of 
the Ministry. 

Eldon writes in his private letters much as Croker does in the 
Quarterly. ‘‘The members for counties will, some keep silence, 
many vote against rejecting the reform—they are afraid of losing 
their seats—they have not the sense to see that, if the measure is 
carried, they must lose their consequence, their rank, and, most 
assuredly, their property.” ® 

About the same date the representative of the University of Oxford 
asserted in the House of Commons, according to the Annual Register, 
that “there was no instance upon record of a free press being placed 
in juxtaposition with a monarchy, and a system of representation 
such as that which the noble lord had just explained. Before ten 
years had passed the institutions of the country would sink under 
the present measure.” 4 

Beliefs expressed by Wellington, by Eldon, by Croker, and by 
Sir Robert Inglis, may fairly be taken te represent the ideas which 
influenced the whole Tory party. The constitution, they held, was 
the best in the world ; it needed no improvement, it hardly admitted 
of improvement; reform meant revolution, and revolution meant 
national ruin. Reform would produce first anarchy and then des- 
potism, just as the convocation of the States General had given rise 
to the National Assembly, the tyranny of the Jacobin Club, and the 
despotism of the Empire. These forebodings had to persons who 
either themselves remembered the Reign of Terror, or knew of its 
horrors by immediate tradition, a reality which we can now hardly 
understand. The Tories, it must be added, were assuredly right in 

(1) 44 Quarterly Review, 1831, pp. 5838-588. (The italics are Croker’s.) 

(2) 45 Ibid. 1831, p. 274. 


(3) Letter from Eldon to Lord Stowell, April, 1831: Life of Eldon, by Twiss, vol. iii. 
p. 126. 
(4) Annual Register, vol. Ixxiii. pp. 17, 18. 
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one respect. The attempt to reform the constitution without de- 
stroying it was an experiment as novel as it was bold, and the his- 
tory of the world then contained no precedent of such an experiment 
having been performed with success. There was, in short, nothing 
inherently absurd in the dread of Reform felt by men such as 
Wellington and Peel. As the contest went on the scene darkened. 
When Bristol was in the hands of a mob, when Nottingham Castle 
was wrecked by the populace, when moderate men talked about 
Hampden and the duty of refusing to pay the taxes, when the Bull 
Ring at Birmingham was crowded with thousands of artisans cheer- 
ing Lord John Russell’s denunciation of that “ whisper of a faction ”’ 
which ought to be overpowered by the voice of the nation, what 
wonder that the Tory party, from its leaders down to its rank and 
file, believed that the reformed Parliament would herald in the rule 
of a revolutionary assembly as reckless and bloodthirsty as any which 
had ever sat in Paris. Unless you understand the strong apparent 
grounds in support of the terrors of Toryism you can hardly do 
justice to the sanguine foresight of the Whigs. 

Macaulay and Sydney Smith may well stand as representatives 


of their party. Let us hear what they said and thought at the 
crisis of the struggle. 


‘*T do,” says Macaulay, 2nd March, 18382, ‘‘ entertain great apprehension 
for the fate of my country. I do in my conscience believe that, unless the plan 


proposed, or some similar plan, be speedily adopted, great and terrible calamities 
will befall us. Entertaining this opinion, I think myself bound to state it, 
not as a threat, but as a reason. I support this Bill because it will improve 
our institutions ; but I support it also because it tends to preserve them. That 
we may exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude, we must admit those 
whom it may be safe to admit. At present we oppose the schemes of reyolu- 
tionists with only one half, with only one quarter, of our proper force. Wesay, 
and we say justly, that it is not by mere numbers, but by property and intelli- 
gence, that the nation ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, we exclude 
from all share in the government great masses of property and intelligence, 
great numbers of those who are most interested in preserving tranquillity, 
and who know best how to preserve it. We do more. We drive over to the 
side of revolution those whom we shut out from power. Is this a time when 
the cause of law and order can spare one of its natural allies? We have no 
miraculous powers, we cannot rain down bread on the multitude from heaven, 
we cannot smite the rock and give them to drink. We can give them only 
freedom to employ their industry to the best advantage, and security in the 
enjoyment of what their industry has acquired The diligence and fore- 
thought of individuals will then have fair play, and it is only by the diligence 
and forethought of individuals that the community can become prosperous. I 
am not aware that any of the supporters of the Bill have encouraged the people 
to hope that reform will remove distress in any other way than by this indirect 
process. By this indirect process the Bill will, I feel assured, conduce to the 
national prosperity. If it had been passed fifteen years ago if would have 
saved us from our present embarrassments; if we pass it now it will gradually 
extricate us from them. It will secure us a House of Commons, which, by 
preserving peace, by destroying monopolies, by taking away unnecessary 
public burdens, will, in the progress of time, greatly improve our condition. 
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This it will do, and those who blame it for not doing more, blame it for not 
doing what no constitution, no code of laws, ever did or ever will do; what no 


legislator who was not an ignorant or unprincipled quack ever ventured to 
promise.” 


“If many are benefited,” says Sydney Smith, in 1831, ‘“‘and the lower 
orders are not injured, this alone is reason enough for the change. But the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water are benefited by reform. Reform will 
produce economy and investigation; there will be fewer jobs and a less lavish 
expenditure ; wars will not be persevered in for years after the people are tired 
of them; taxes will be taken off the poor and laid upon the rich; domestic 
habits will be more common in a country where the rich are forced to court the 
poor for political power; cruel and oppressive punishments (such as those for 
night poaching) will be abolished. If yousteala pheasant you will be punished 
as you ought to be, but not sent away from your wife and children for seven 
years. Tobacco will be 2d. per lb. cheaper. Candles will fall in price. These 
last results of an improved government will be felt. We do not pretend to 
abolish poverty or to prevent wretchedness: but if peace, economy, and justice 
are the results of reform, a number of small benefits, or rather of benefits which 
appear small to us but not to them, will accrue to millions of the people; and 
the connection between the existence of John Russell and the reduced price of 
bread and cheese will be as clear as it has been the object of his honest, wise, 
and useful life to make it.” 


‘*T believe the question of reform, or any dangerous agitation of it, is set at 
rest for thirty or forty years, and this is an eternity in politics.”* 


These were the views of the Whigs. The issue between the party 
of Conservatism and the party of Progress was, we sce, raised in 
1832, with a distinctness rare in the annals of English politics. The 
Anti-Reformers maintained that reform meant a certainly useless and 
probably ruinous revolution. The Reformers maintained that, to 
amend the representations of the people, was to lay the foundation 
for every other improvement and to avert revolutionary perils. On 
this issue the verdict of experience is decisive. Never were states- 
men more wholly in the right than were the Whigs of 1832. They 
were right in their assertions ; they were right in their denials; they 
were, above all, right in their general estimate of the situation, and 
their insight into the character of their countrymen. The Whigs 
were right in their main assertion. Reform did turn out the source 
of every other improvement for which the time was ripe. The 
emancipation of the slaves, the reform of the municipal corporations, 
the Factory Acts, the amendment of the poor law, the mitigation of 
the criminal code, the gradual foundation of a system of national 
education, a host of minor improvements, such as the creation of the 
penny post and the abolition of the press gang, were all more or less 
direct fruits of Parliamentary Reform. These are the obvious 
results of reform, but they are as nothing in comparison with the 
indirect results of the change which identified the sentiment of 
Parliament with the sentiment of the bulk of the nation. The policy 
of 1832 was a policy of conciliation. From that day to this English 


(1) The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, p. 670. (2) Ibid. pp. 670, 671. 
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statesmanship has devoted itself to the task of reconciling every class 
of the nation to each other by obliterating all distinctions or divisions 
caused by unjust or impolitic legislation. The accomplishment of 
this task might have seemed, in 1832 and for many years later, all 
but hopeless. We hardly can realise the extent to which, during the 
half century which preceded the Reform Act, discontent, misery, and 
disloyalty had spread among the people. It is no exaggeration to 
say that, in almost any year from the outbreak of the great French 
Revolution to the end of 1848, there existed in one part or other of 
Great Britain bitter discontents, such as now exist in no part of the 
United Kingdom except Ireland. On such a matter a short list, 
which might very easily be lengthened, of facts, vouched for by the 
statute-book or the records of the law courts, is worth a hundred 
general statements. In 1793 Muir, Palmer, and their associates are 
transported for treason; in 1794 the Habeas Corpus Act is sus- 
pended, and Horne Tooke, Hardy, and others are tried for treason ; 
in 1795 the Treasonable Practice Bill is passed. The year 1797 is 
marked by the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. In 1803 
Despard’s conspiracy is detected ; he is put on his trial and executed. 
The Burdett Riots and the Luddite Riots are proofs of popular 
wretchedness in 1810 and 1811. Agricultural riots in the east of 
England mark the year 1816; in the following year there are Spa 
Field riots, as well as the trial of Watson, Thistlewood, and others 
for treason. In 1817 a special commission tries Brandreth, the 
Nottinghamshire captain, and his associates for undoubted attempts 
at revolution. But two years later all England is startled by the 
Peterloo massacre. In 1820 the Cato Street conspiracy proves that 
there were Englishmen prepared to carry out political revolution by 
means of assassination. In 1826 there are riots in Lancashire, whilst 
in 1831 the movement of reform leads to outbreaks in Bristol and 
Nottingham, which might well recall the early days of the French 
Revolution. From 1839 down to 1841 the Chartist agitation alarms 
both the Government and all the well-to-do part of the nation. 
Even in 1848 it still seemed not incredible that the advocates of the 
Charter might attempt, on the 10th of April, to re-enact in London 
the scenes of revolutionary violence which had been witnessed in 
France two months earlier. If anyone cannot see what these facts 
mean, he should read with care Carlyle’s picture of popular feeling 
in Edinburgh in 1820, when the yeomanry marched out to put 
down some imaginary radical riot, whilst “the mass of the people, 
not the populace alone, cursed the troops who were going out to put 
down the rioters. They felt,” says Carlyle, “as if the danger 
from those west country Radicals was small or imaginary, and their 
grievances dreadfully real, which was with emphasis my own private 
notion also.” Let intelligent readers also note that, on this point, 
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men, like Jeffrey and Cockburn, felt pretty much with Carlyle. .If 
this state of things were now to repeat itself, every one would feel 
that it was ominous of national ruin. And, in fact, the “condition of 
England ” did, till nearly the middle of this century, fill thoughtful 
men with profound alarm. Carlyle’s Chartism, Kingsley’s Yeast, 
Disraeli’s Sybil, Arnold’s Correspondence, one might almost say 
every newspaper published up to‘1850, bears witness to a pre- 
vailing sense of disquiet and foreboding which led Reformers to 
believe, till after the end of 1848, that the outbreak of revolution 
was a probability. All this is now changed. We have in Great 
Britain no large discontented class. The Chartists have vanished. 
Many of the points of the Charter have been embodied in statutes ; 
but the concession of some of the specific demands made by the 
Chartists is really due to the death of Chartism. If the sentiment 
which gave Chartism its power had survived, it would have ex- 
pressed itself in some new form, say in the shape of Republicanism 
or Socialism. As it is, the very trades unions have become recog- 
nised and respectable portions of English society. Great Britain is 
now a country at unity with itself, and that this is so is the fruit of 
the policy of 1832. The Whigs, again, were right in denying that 
Reform involved constant political change. Lord John’s derided 
“finality ” expressed the truth. The Reform Act, by placing 
power in the hands of the middle classes, made them the supporters 
of the Government, and gave the country that rest for thirty or 
forty years, which is an “eternity in politics.” The Whigs, lastly, 
were right in their estimate of English character. Men like 
Macaulay, who were half Conservatives themselves, instinctively 
trusted in the Conservatism of the nation. The mistake of the 
Tories was to underrate the political sagacity of their countrymen. 
They forgot the difference between Englishmen trained to public 
life by centuries of freedom, and Frenchmen, so unversed in affairs 
as to mistake Plutarch and Rousseau for safe guides in the path of 
practical politics. If you touch Old Sarum, was in effect the argu- 
ment of Croker, you pull down the House of Lords; if you pull 
down the House of Lords you overthrow the Throne and establish a 
Republic ; if you establish a Republic you destroy all the rights of 
property. The practical answer of the ten-pound householder was, 
“We hate Old Sarum, but we do not dislike the House of Lords. If 
the Peers, therefore, will disfranchise Old Sarum the House of Lords 
shall be left untouched.” The answer might be illogical, but it was 
an answer which the Tories ought to have anticipated. The Tories 
further underrated their own self-control and good sense. Under 
Peel’s guidance Toryism transformed itself into Conservatism, and 
there was an end of revolution, because there was not even a begin- 
ning of reaction. By one of those odd turns of fate of which history 
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is full, the triumph of Whig statesmanship was the death-blow to the 
political prosperity of the Whigs. When Peel announced that the 
Conservatives accepted Reform he justified the policy of the Reformers 
and secured it from being reversed, but at the same moment he 
deprived the Whigs of half their popularity and opened the path by 
which the Conservatives speedily returned to office. The Act had 
given the people exactly what the people desired. The country 
wished neither for revclution nor for reaction, and having attained 
a Parliament which was the fair expression of the national will 
turned away from leaders who, from want of experience, were 
deficient in administrative capacity to the one consummate adminis- 
trator who could make Parliament the instrument of good govern- 
ment. If because the moderation and prudence of the Tories con- 
duced to the success of the Reform Act any modern Conservative is 
pleased to assert that his political ancestors may claim credit for a 
measure bitterly opposed by every one of them, from Wellington 
down to Croker, there is no harm in admitting that this paradoxical 
statement of a very simple matter has in it a grain of truth. But 
any Liberal who makes this admission must in fairness claim for the 
Whigs high praise for knowing the character of their opponents. 
To know, or rather to feel, that English Tories differ from French 
Emigrés required as much sagacity as to perceive that Radicals 
educated by Bentham were very different from Girondins or Jaco- 
bins, who drew their political faith from the Contrat Social. Turn 
the matter which way you will, the Whig leaders formed as just a 
forecast as to the results of Reform as is compatible with human 
ignorance. Change the passages already cited from Macaulay and 
Sydney Smith by altering the tense in which they are written, and 
the predictions of 1832 will read in 1883 as a fair historical retrospect. 

Of the strictures on the work of 1832, suggested or confirmed by 
experience, there are two or three which deserve special consideration. 

A Conservative journalist, whose conservatism, by the way, would 
have sounded to Lord Eldon like downright Jacobinism, thus 
moralises over the fiftieth anniversary of Reform, “The Act of 1882, 
and the Acts which followed it have made England happier, more 
prosperous, more comfortable ; better food is hers, more drink, finer 
clothes, ampler luxury ; the only things wanting being the things 
that are worth all the rest put together—resolution, high courage, 
muscle, and a steady mind.”* The writer, whose words give forcible 
expression to a prevalent feeling, means, of course, not that English- 
men have degenerated into Sybarites or cowards, but that English 
statesmanship now lacks some of the high qualities which charac- 
terised the heroes who built up and maintained the British Empire. 
Were the charge absolutely true, its importance is perhaps a little 


(1) Standard, June 7th, 1882. 
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overrated. The starving weavers of Spitalfields, or the labourers 
who, between 1820 and 1830, were just kept alive on wages of two 
shillings a week, supplemented by parish doles, might, were they 
alive, demur to the statement that ‘“‘high courage and muscle” on 
the part of Ministers is worth ‘all the rest,” including sufficient 
food for workmen to keep body and soul together. But the charge 
is at best but of partial truth. Neither Parliament nor any other 
institution was reformed or seriously threatened with reform when 
George III. came to the throne, yet the early years of his reign are 
marked by an amount of weakness and incapacity on the part of men 
in office, which sinks far below the feebleness of the feeblest ministry 
which has been in power since 1830. Chatham and his son tower 
like giants among the pygmies by whom they were surrounded. It 
is a mere delusion to fancy that Chatham, Pitt, Burke, or Fox were 
fair samples of the generation among whom they moved. Still it is 
folly to overlook the element of truth contained in a statement made, 
we may suppose intentionally, in emphatic terms. It may be con- 
ceded that there probably is now to be found no statesman, either 
among the Liberals or the Conservatives, who, if put at the head of 
affairs, would not often hesitate over acts which would not have 
perturbed the calmness or tried the nerves of the politicians who 
surrounded George III. and his son. Increase of knowledge, the 
general diffusion of sympathy, the humanitarian spirit of the age, 
the sense of the complexity of politics, lead in the affairs of public 
life sometimes to the reality and far more frequently to the appear- 
ance of weakness. Intrepidity as often springs from ignorance as 
from firmness of nerve or high courage ; there is no real bravery in 
risking dangers of which you do not perceive the existence. Pitt 
suppressed the Rebellion of 1798, and passed the Act of Union with 
a vigour, a decision, a recklessness which could not be rivalled by 
Mr. Gladstone or any statesman, Whig, Tory, or Radical, who may 
succeed him; but Pitt did not know that the suppression of the 
Rebellion left behind it wounds which the lapse of eighty-four years 
has not cured, and that the masterly stroke which forced union upon 
a nation, the best and wisest of whose leaders struggled to preserve 
national independence, would, in the end, make the term, ‘ United ” 
Kingdom, little better than a satire on the futility of statesmanship. 
We dare less than our fathers because we know more. George III. 
was (when not in the hands of Dr. Willis) the boldest statesman of 
his day. There is probably no Tory whose hatred for Mr. Gladstone 
is so bitter that he would exchange the hesitation of Gladstonian 
statesmanship for the resolution, high courage, or muscle which un- 
doubtedly distinguished the ruler whose bravery lost England her 
American colonies. But even though it be thought that, when every 
allowance be made for the effect of changed circumstances, English 
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statesmanship has really lost some valuable qualities to be found 
among the class of men of whom Palmerston was the last representa- 
tive ; there is little reason to turn this fact into a charge against the 
policy of reform. The amendment of any system of representation 
can at best do no more than accomplish two objects. It may bring 
the representative Assembly into harmony with the nation, it 
may, to a limited extent, enlist talent in the service of the State ; it 
may, in short, create a body which represents the feelings and the 
capacities of the nation. If England is enfeebled by the growth 
of luxury and sentimentalism, we may feel sure that the pre- 
servation of such boroughs as Fowey and Gatton would not have 
endowed the present generation with high courage or a steady mind. 

Of all the charges brought by Tories against the Bill none was 
listened to by Reformers in 1832 with so little sympathy or with so 
much impatience as the assertion that it was a mistake to dis- 
franchise close boroughs; yet, oddly enough, of all the arguments 
used by anti-reformers during the height of the Parliamentary battle, 
none has commanded so much sympathetic attention among subse- 
quent thinkers as the argument in favour of the system of nomina- 
tion. Yet (and this isa matter to which impartial judges should pay 
great attention) if our fathers erred they erred with their eyes open. 
The case in favour of close boroughs has never been put better than 
it was put by Peel in 1831. 


‘* He had,” he told the House, ‘‘ that morning turned over the names of from 
twenty to twenty-five of the most distinguished men that had graced that House 
for the last thirty or forty years; and he found that, with three exceptions, they 
were all returned for boroughs which the present Bill would wholly disfranchise. 
There was Mr. Dunning, Lord North, J. Townsend, Mr. Burke, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Granville, the Marquis of Wellesley, Mr. Percival, Lord 
Plunkett, Mr. Canning, Mr. Windham, Mr. Horner, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Brougham, Sir 8. Romilly, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Sir W. Grant, Lord 
Grey, and the late Lord Liverpool—all first returned for close boroughs, and 
but three of them ever members for counties. Nor was the mere facility of 
admission the only benefit. The introduction, by affording them an opportunity 
of displaying their legislative ability, recommended them, at a more mature age, 
to places-enjoying a more extensive franchise; and when, again, from caprice, 
from the loss of popularity—a loss so easily and how often most honourably in- 
curred—they were deprived of these latter seats, the close boroughs secured to 
the country the continuance of their invaluable services. Burke had been 
repelled from Bristol to take refuge in Malton; when Sheridan was defeated at 
Stafford, he found shelter at Ilchester; Mr. Windham, having failed at Nor- 
wich, sat for Higham Ferrers And yet this system, working so advan- 
tageously for the public weal, so fostering of talent and statesmanlike ability, 
was to be destroyed for the sake of a new theory and an untried experiment.” 


Peel’s reasoning produced no effect whatever on his opponents. 
Are we to say that the Reformers refused to listen to the voice of 
wisdom? They were, it is true, under the influence of the strongest 


(1) Annual Register, 1831, vol. 1xxiii. 
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conviction, sentiment, or prejudice. The hatred against all the 
abuses of the day was “concentrated into a detestation of rotten 
boroughs. The very name was enough: that Lord Dover, with two 
patent sinecures in the Exchequer and a good total for assisting in 
nothing at the Audit Office, should return two members for one 
house; while Birminghan, where they made buttons—‘ as good but- 
tons as there are in the world, sir ’—returned no members at all, was 
an evident indication that reform was necessary.’’* To call this 
feeling a prejudice is to assume the very point under discussion, and 
involves the neglect of the weighty remark of De Tocqueville 
(applied by him to the ancien régime), that the general hatred of an 
institution by persons who lived under them is conclusive proof that 
the institutions deserved hatred. An impartial inquirer will, in fact, 
find little difficulty in determining that, as the case stood between 
Peel and the Reformers, they were in the right. To see that this is 
so, it is almost enough to ask oneself whether any sane man would 
now, in 1882, restore the franchise to the electors, or rather to the 
non-existent electors of Ludgershall, on the chance that the owner of 
Ludgershall might pick out a man of genius and send him to Parlia- 
ment. Institutions which, in 1882, it were insanity to restore, it 
can hardly, in 1832, have been wisdom to retain, but there is no need 
to rest the vindication of the Reformers on this general principle. 
It may be admitted with some reservation that the disfranchisement 
of close boroughs has made it difficult for men who are endowed with 
wits and are not endowed with ample wealth or powerful connection, 
to make their way into Parliament. This concession must be made 
with some reserve, for the fact that men such as Professor Fawcett 
and Professor Bryce represent metropolitan constituencies, makes it 
doubtful whether a man of, say, Burke’s genius, who cared as much 
as Burke did to enter Parliament, could not find a seat. The path 
to a Parliamentary career has, no doubt, been made in some respects 
more arduous than it was a century ago. But there is no reason to 
believe that men of literary ability may not now win a seat in 
Parliament if they choose to devote themselves to the career of 
politics with the same assiduity with which their friends pursue 
success at the Bar or in business. Grant, however, that (to use the 
example on which the Anti-Reformers mainly relied) Edmund Burke 
would, if he now lived, find the doors of the House shut in his face, 
and you are still very far from granting that it was a mistake to 
disfranchise Old Sarum. The patron of a rotten borough did occa- 
sionally bring genius into Parliament, but our fathers knew well 
enough what we are apt to forget, that the promotion of merit was 
not the object with which a boroughmonger purchased his right to 
nominate a Member of Parliament. Lord Dundreary is asked to use 


(1) Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, pp. 46, 47. 
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his influence in favour of neglected merit. ‘“Ineed all my in- 
fluence,” he replies, “for my own relations.” This is the answer 
which was made, and indubitably always would be made, by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred owners of boroughs when asked to 
use their private property for the furtherance of public ends. 
If there was one nobleman whom we might naturally have 
expected to prove an exception to the general rule, it was Lord 
Shelburne. He possessed several boroughs. He ardently admired 
(and this is his only claim to the gratitude of posterity) men like 
Priestley and Bentham. Yet Lord Shelburne refused a seat to the 
teacher whom he himself had styled the “ Newton of legislation.” 
Mill’s rejection at Westminster casts a slur on the English Demo- 
cracy, but the artisans of London after all did more for Mill than 
the most enlightened of English noblemen was prepared to do for 
the greatest legislative genius of the age. If, further, we are to 
balance the merits of private nomination against public election, it 
must be noticed that the electors of to-day are far less exacting 
masters than were the owners of boroughs. A member who voted 
against the wishes of his patron was bound in honour to apply fer 
the Chiltern Hundreds. All England would be indignant, and with 
reason, if the Birmingham Caucus were to imitate the noblemen of 
the last century who constantly exacted from their nominees obe- 
dience to a mandate quite as imperative as any imposed on their 
representatives by the French Democracy. The fatal flaw in the 
system of nomination was, that if it occasionally sent a young man 
of transcendent abilities to Parliament, it placed him there on terms 
which made his presence in Parliament of very dubious benefit to 
the country. We may well question whether in modern times any 
man of Burke’s genius and spirit would accept a place in the House 
on the terms on which Burke, and men like Burke, took their seats. 
We may add to this, that for one man of genius nominated to Parlia- 
ment by an enlightened patron that he might serve the public, ten 
men sat there as representatives of the sordid interests, or, it might 
be, the personal spites of the patrons to whom they owed their 
position. 

There was then quite enough in the known facts of the case to 
warrant the disfranchisement of close boroughs. But in truth the 
case in favour of Schedule A. has been greatly strengthened since 
the passing of the Reform Act. The condition of society which in- 
duced patrons to engage youths of talent as the rhetorical gladiators 
of a faction in the conflicts of the day was in its nature transitory, 
and even in 1832 was obviously passing away. It implied, among 
other things, the maintenance of places, or sinecures, by which the 
profession of politics might, like every other profession, support 
those who followed it. But the need of the time was the abolition of 
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sinecures and the curtailing of more or less useless expenditure. 
Even if Schedule A. had been dropped out of the Bill, close boroughs 
would not long have continued available for the use of patriotic 
adventurers who, like Burke, wished at once to serve the public and 
to make a fortune. In every Parliament which has sat since 1832, 
an indigent young man of talent would have found that a seat might 
give him reputation, but unless he condescended to acts unworthy of 
patriotism, or of a high spirit, would not give him the means to pay 
his baker or his tailor. Nor does the matter end here. Critics who 
shed metaphorical tears over the disfranchisement of Old Sarum and 
its fellows, tacitly assume that a bad system would not, in the course 
of time, have grown worse. No assumption is more baseless. Evil 
begets evil. Could some miracle have kept the franchises of East 
Looe and West Looe of Lostwithiel and Ludgershall alive till the 
present day, we may rest assured that the seats belonging to the 
owners of these interesting localities would have passed into the 
hands of the persons who had the most reason to buy them, and 
could offer the highest price for the purchase. They would long 
before this have become the property of corporations, of companies, 
of directors, and of promoters. A great contractor would have a 
round dozen of M.P.s at his bidding; each of the large railway 
companies would command its little band of parliamentary retainers. 
It is distressing to reflect that if Burke were now alive he could not 
enter Parliament till he had satisfied the electors of Southwark, of 
the Tower Hamlets, or of Salford, that if sent to Parliament he 
would do credit to their selection, but it would be far more distress- 
ing to see a modern Burke holding his seat at the pleasure, and sur- 
rendering it on the displeasure of Baron Grant. Close boroughs 
had their value, but our fathers were amply justified in holding that 
in 1832 the time had arrived for their disfranchisement. 

‘‘The reformers of 1832,” writes Bagehot, ‘‘committed an... . error in 
destroying one kind of select constituency without creating an intellectual 
equivalent. We are not used nowadays to think of nomination boroughs as 
select constituencies, but such, in truth, they were, and such they proved 
themselves to be, at perhaps the most critical period of English history. Lord 
Russell, no favourable judge, tells us ‘ that it enabled Sir Robert Walpole to 


consolidate the throne of the House of Hanover amid external and internal 
dangers.’ ”! 


Peel’s denunciations of the Bill may appear to careless readers to 
be in complete agreement with Bagehot’s retrospective censure upon 
the Act, but this is not so. Peel warned his hearers not to disfran- 
chise Old Sarum ; Bagehot admits that Old Sarum ought to have 
been disfranchised, but intimates that Lord Althorp ought to have 
provided an “ intellectual equivalent ” for Old Sarum. This criticism, 
like every other criticism coming from a man of Bagehot’s insight, 


(1) Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, p. 312. 
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wisdom, knowledge, and fairness, must command most respectful 
attention. Two considerations, however, detract from its weight. 
Bagehot in the first place deplores the omission to create select con- 
stituencies in part, at least on grounds hardly compatible with the 
whole policy of Reform. The rotten boroughs, he urges, as being 
select constituencies, enabled the Whigs of the eighteenth century 
to carry out an enlightened policy opposed to the wishes of the nation. 
This certainly shows, what no sensible man can doubt, that it would 
have been insanity for Walpole, in 1732, to bring forward a measure 
like that carried by Earl Grey, in 1832. But as the assumption on 
which the whole policy of 1832 at bottom rested was, that the time 
had come when the English nation could govern itself, the fact that 
‘* select constituencies” had a century before enabled the Whigs to 
govern the nation, rather tends to show that, unless the principles of 
the Reformers were wrong from top to bottom, the disfranchisement 
of rotten boroughs, unaccompanied by the creation of new “ select con- 
stituencies,’’ was demanded by the circumstances of the time. Bage- 
hot, in the second place, gives no idea of the nature of the “ intel- 
lectual equivalent ” for Old Sarum which he had in his mind, but if 
he himself had no clear notion of the kind of substitute for close 
boroughs, which might have given the country the benefits, without 
the evils, of the system destroyed by the Whigs, it is neither just nor 
quite rational to blame Lord Althorp, or any statesman, for not 
being able to strike out amidst the pressure of a revolutionary crisis 
remedies, or devices, which did not occur to the mind of the most 
ingenious and inventive of constitutional theorists when calmly 
meditating in his study on the flaws in the existing constitution. It 
may, however, fairly be admitted, that the rotten boroughs did 
confer some indirect benefits upon the nation which it would have 
been well to have preserved by the means of some intellectual 
equivalent had such preservation been possible. It should, however, be 
noted, that even had Lord Althorp been gifted, as he assuredly was 
not, with the most fertile resource, the possibility of retaining 
for the nation the benefits, such as they were, of the old system, is 
open to the gravest doubt, and this for a reason which well deserves 
notice. The defenders of rotten boroughs wished to keep them in 
existence for reasons far more solid than the artificial grounds on 
which their existence was, and has been, defended. The plausible 
apology for giving votes to towns which had no electors, was that 
such towns might be represented by men of genius who would other- 
wise have no seats ; but the motive which led peers and squires, whose 
fathers would not hear Burke, and whose children would not hear 
Mill, to avow such abnormal sensitiveness about excluding indigent 
men of talent from Parliament, was the knowledge that the existence 
of close boroughs increased the influence of wealth, property, and 
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especially of land. The contest was really a contest about the 
balance of power. If some ingenious theorist could have invented 
some “intellectual equivalent” which, while admitting Burke and 
men like him to Parliament, would not increase the influence of land- 
owners and rich men, the Tories would assuredly not have looked 
twice at his invention. It was quite possible to follow Peel’s advice 
and not disfranchise Old Sarum ; it was possible to follow the policy 
of the Whigs, and by disfranchising Old Sarum, increase the in- 
fluence of the people ; it was, it may be suspected, absolutely impos- 
sible to devise new arrangements which should really and bond fide 
have secured that men such as Canning and Macaulay should find 
an easy entrance to Parliament. It is allowable to suspect that 
Bagehot knew that this was so. With the humorous candour which 
gives such a rare charm to his writing, he half admits that his regrets 
for Old Sarum are caused by an imaginative wish to retain any- 
thing which gives additional colour to life. ‘There was then a 
sort of romantic element in the lives of clever young men which is 
wholly wanting now. Some one said that Macaulay’s life was like 
life in a fairy tale. He opens a letter which looks like any other 
letter and finds that it contains a seat in Parliament. Gibbon says, 
that just as he was destroying an army of barbarians Sir Gilbert 
Scott called and offered him a seat for Liskeard. Great historians 
will never probably again be similarly interrupted.” We may, per- 
haps, add that the absence of such interruptions is not wholly without 
benefit to the public. Parliament gained nothing by the presence 
of Gibbon ; literature lost a good deal, owing to Macaulay’s tem- 
porary desertion of history. Nor need “clever young men” be 
quite inconsolable. When youths were snatched from the Oxford 
Union, or the Cambridge Union, to harangue Parliament, the House 
of Commons itself bore no distant resemblance to a debating society. 
Charles Fox, during the early years described by Mr. Trevelyan, no 
doubt greatly enjoyed the debates which he constantly enlivened. 
We may doubt whether a young man of like gifts and tastes 
would much enjoy sitting on a Committee engaged on the Bills of 
Exchange Act, or in considering the rules which ought to regulate 
the liability of employers. The Fox of Mr. Trevelyan would be 
hardly less out of place in a modern House of Commons than 
Charles Surface at the head of a counting-house. 

Experience has shown that the true flaw in the work of 1832 was 
the incompleteness with which it accomplished its main object. 

The main purpose of Reform was to harmonise the sentiment of 
Parliament with the sentiment of the nation. The Act produced an 
identity of feeling between the House of Commons and the middle 
classes, but constituted a pays /égal (to use a foreign expression for 
which we have no equivalent), not wide enough to represent the 
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feelings of the whole people. The Act further increased rather than 
diminished the difference between the sentiments of the Peers and the 
political opinions of the nation. The Tories were in one sense in the 
right when they said that a reform of the House of Commons neces- 
sitated a change in the constitution of the House of Lords. Under 
the unreformed Parliament the Peers and the Commons worked in 
harmony because the Lords, by means of the rotten boroughs, con- 
trolled the action of the Lower House. When the House of 
Commons was reformed and made in virtue of that reform the real 
centre of government, steps ought to have been taken to enable the 
House of Commons to control the action of the Peers. The prudence 
of the Duke of Wellington and the ability of Peel concealed for 
many years all the ill results which may flow from the antagonism 
between an Upper House, which represents not a class but a party, 
and a Lower Chamber, which represents the wishes of the whole 
nation. The Whigs were themselves the first sufferers from their 
own omission to touch the constitution of the Peerage. Their 
reputed administrative incapacity was mainly due to the impossibility 
of gaining the assent of an assembly of Tories to changes opposed to 
the prejudices of Toryism. The administrative failures of the Whigs 
restored the Conservatives to power, and the Conservative Ministry 
in their turn gained a factitious reputation for administrative ability 
owing to the readiness with which Tory Peers will generally 
sacrifice Tory principles in order to keep a Ministry of Tories in 
office. The ability of Peel thus concealed for a time the extent of 
the mistake which had been made by the Reformers when they 
omitted to reform the House of Lords. It was reserved for the 
present generation to learn how great may be the risks involved in 
the strange arrangement which gives the titled leader of a Conser- 
vative Opposition the power to negative, at his will and pleasure, 
legislation approved of by the vast majority of the people, but 
opposed to the principles or prejudices natural to a body of titled 
Tories. The double incompleteness of the Reform Act combined 
with the circumstances under which that Act was passed had further 
the disastrous effect of stimulating that system of organized agitation 
which has played so great a part in modern politics. The Catholic 
Association, the Repeal Association, the Anti-Corn Law League, the 
Land League, and all the other societies or leagues which have been 
formed from time to time for the purposes of so-called agitation have 
one feature in common. They all, under the show of appealing to 
opinion, wish to demonstrate that they have behind them the power 
due to physical force. They are, in fact, legal societies using legal 
means to convince their opponents that they can in the last resort 
appeal to illegal violence. This kind of agitation is absolutely out 
of place in any State where the people are really supreme. In 
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England it is already an anachronism, in Ireland it produces tyranny, 
outrage, murder, and torture. It is a great set-off against the 
benefits of the Reform Act that it created a state of things under 
which the habit of agitation became almost a regular part of the 
Constitution. A very wide suffrage, and above all universal suffrage, 
has with all its faults this immense merit, that it destroys the habit 
of agitation, by accustoming the people to appeal at every crisis to 
the true court of appeal, namely, the popular vote given at the 
polling booth. Butif the work of Reform was incomplete, it does 
not follow that the Reformers were to blame for its incompleteness. 
As regards the extension of the suffrage, they went as far as was 
possible under the circumstances of 1832. Whether again the Whig 
leaders could if they had wished have reformed the House of Lords 
is doubtful. An attack on the Peerage might have turned a pacific 
reform into a violent revolution. If, as is probable, Peers like Lord 
Grey did not even perceive the advisability of curtailing the powers 
of their order, the error was natural, perhaps even inevitable. The 
Whigs of 1832 remembered times when the Peers were at least as 
Liberal as the Commons ; the influence of the Crown had obviously 
passed into the hands of the Cabinet. It was, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to suppose that if the Whigs, as might be expected, held 
office for say ten or fifteen years, they might, by new creations, give 
a Liberal character to the House of Lords. Lord Grey and his 
colleagues did not know as we do that a Radical turned into a lord 
does not gravitate towards the old Whigs, but turns, as by a law of 
nature, into the most vehement and least reasonable of Tories. This 
is one of the points in which the experience of 1882 corrects the 
anticipations of 1832. Yet when this and every other mistake of the 
Whigs and every flaw in their workmanship is tested to the utmost, 
the feeling of a candid critic, who looks calmly over the annals of 
the past fifty years, must be, thatthe Act of 1832 has well stood the 
test of time, and that its authors may claim to have produced the 
only piece of constructive statesmanship which, as regards boldness 
and success, can come near that master-stroke of English political 
genius—the Act of Union with Scotland 
A. V. Diczy. 





POLITICAL EFFECT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN INDIA- 


As the material conditions—some favourable, others unfavourable— 
affecting India became better understood in England, so the mental 
and moral phases through which the population, composed of many 
diverse nationalities, is passing seem to be attracting increased 
public attention. There has just appeared an interesting volume by 
Sir Alfred Lyall (now Lieutenant-Governor of the North-western 
Provinces of India), entitled Asiatic Studies. It consists of a series 
of essays, the chief of which are entitled: ‘‘The Origin of 
Divine Myths in India,” “The Influence upon Religion of a 
Rise in Morality,” ‘ Witchcraft and non-Christian Religions,” 
‘Missionary and non-Missionary Religions,’ “Islam in India,” 
“Our Religious Policy in India,” “The Religious Situation in 
India.” By these essays the reader is introduced into a part at 
least of the penetralia of the Indian mind, and into some among 
the recesses of the native heart. Thus an insight is gained into the 
spiritual nature of Orientals; its birth and growth in primitive ages;, 
its expansion during the course of national history ; its survival even 
under the crushing depression of conquest and the iron heel of revo- 
lution ; its stagnation under the early influences of British rule; and 
its new development as Western knowledge is diffused by education. 
Those circumstances which tell in favour of, and those which militate 
against, the effective power of the Hindu religion are analyzed. The 
reader is reminded that, although Hinduism is involuntarily loosening 
its grasp on some of the best classes, it is winning a fresh dominion 
—-social and religious—over the aboriginal races to be numbered by 
millions. The temper of our Indian Mussulmans is examined with 
judgment and discrimination. It is shown that, notwithstanding 
fanaticism and bigotry, there is yet much sensible moderation and 
sound fidelity in this important section of the people. The position 
of the British Government, as a Christian power ruling over divers 
religious communities, is circumspectly considered, and a befitting 
attitude, during the intellectual and spiritual changes of the im- 
mediate future, is indicated. . 


The situation is well set forth in the following quotation from the 
last of these able essays :— 


‘* We (the English) have now established reasonable personal security and 


free communications ; we are giving to the Indians leisure and education, the 
scientific method and the critical spirit. 


* * a 
‘* It is not easy to conceive any more interesting subject for historical” ‘specu- 
lation than the probable effect upon India, and consequently upon the civilisa- 
tion of all India, of the English dominion; for though it would be most pre- 





(1) Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., C.1.E. 
London: John Murray, 1882. 
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‘sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature or bent of 
India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to a wide and rapid transfor- 
mation in two or three generations if England’s rule only be as durable as it 
has every appearance of being. It seems possible that the old gods of Hinduism 
will die in their new elements of intellectual light and air as quickly as a net-full 
of fish lifted up out of the water Their primitive forms will fade and 
disappear suddenly, as witchcraft vanished from Europe. In the movement 
itself there is nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with a speed and 
intensity unprecedented; and herein lies the peculiar interest, perhaps the 
danger, of the Indian situation.” 

Surely it is a matter of duty as well as of interest for Englishmen 
to enter into this speculation calmly and perseveringly, so that, by 
taking thought beforehand, the British Government may be prepared 
to guide the people of India aright through the intellectual and 
spiritual crisis which is already impending. After all, in England, 
an instructed and enlightened public opinion must ever be a powerful 
force in moulding the action of the State respecting India. In the 
formation of such an opinion this volume of Sir Alfred Lyall’s will 
be a valuable help. He is known to be a thoughtful student and a 
deep observer as well as a man of action. His works in verse as well 
as in prose have been instinct with knowledge of native sentiment 
and imagination. He is well qualified to inform his countrymen 
regarding the thoughts which are surging in the breasts of Orientals, 
although no trace of the inward movement may be betrayed by their 


impassive aspect. His present volume invites the study of those who 
would govern India aright, and who would attend not only to her 
economic conditions but also to her mental phenomena. 

One more passage from this volume may be cited as having 
interest for those concerned in the welfare of Christian missious :— 


‘Some may think that Christianity will, a second time in the world’s history, 
step into the vacancy created by a great territorial empire, and occupy the tracts 
laid open by the upheaval of a whole continent to a new intellectual level. But 
the state of thought in Western Europe hardly encourages conjecture that 
India will receive from that quarter any such decisive impulse as that which 
overturned the decaying paganism of Greece and Rome.” 

Here is impartial testimony to the greatness of the opportunity 
which presents itself to Christendom, if only the state of thought 
among Christians themselves shall be favourable to the diffusion of 
Christianity among the heathen whose natural spiritualism is being 
moved by Western civilisation; if only there be in the Western 
Christians enough of faith, fervour, zeal, and earnestness. But if 
those qualities shall in any degree fail, then full use will not be made 
of this momentous opportunity. In view of these facts a brief 
enquiry into what may be compendiously described as the under- 
current of native thought in India can scarcely fail to be useful, 
and to that I now propose to address myself. 

At first sight many observers might be of opinion that among the 
mass of the native population no such under-currents as have just 
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been spoken of exist, that the minds of the vast majority of 
natives are quite superficial, being absorbed by the commonest 
affairs of life, and that such people scarcely think at all. There 
may no doubt be some primd-facie ground for such an opinion. 
The common folk do not at all exercise their minds in public 
affairs ; nevertheless regarding the matters of their humble society, 
their caste, their festivals, their priests, they think for themselves 
as much as the corresponding classes do in civilised countries. 
But further, they are apt to follow the thoughts of various classes 
among their countrymen who think very much, and who constantly 
ponder over problems moral, social, and political. In fact, not- 
withstanding any appearances to the contrary, there are under- 
currents of thought perpetually moving in the native mind. The 
case may be likened to the well-known condition of the water in the 
Lower Ganges and its affluents. The surface, though always in 
swift and noiseless motion, is smooth to the eye, but underneath 
there are unseen currents of extraordinary potency. We may hope, 
however, that the analogy ends here; for these under-currents in 
the Ganges waters are notoriously dangerous ; whereas, perhaps, on 
examination it may be found that, with good management on the 
British side, the under-currents in the native mind may be rendered 
free from political peril. 

It is difficult to summarize concisely what two hundred and fifty 
millions of people are presumably saying to themselves every day. 
But probably the sum of their thoughts amount to this, that they 
are, by the will of an inscrutable fate, living under foreign rule; that 
they are ineffably better, nicer, pleasanter people than their rulers; 
that they have a purity of descent, a grandeur of tradition, an 
antiquity of system with which an European nation has nothing to 
compare ; that, despite their union, socially and morally, they cannot 
hold together politically ; that consequently they have fallen under the 
control, first of Turks or Mongols who had force alone, and now of 
the British who have both force and sagacity ; that great care must 
be taken lest the unavoidable contact with white people in business 
and in affairs should lead to social intercourse where the gulf of 
separation must be preserved ; that British rule cannot last for ever, 
and meanwhile its advantages must be accepted with scanty thanks 
or recognition; that doubtless on some great day there will be 
successors to the heroes of old who may bring back the “ golden 
age” Gn eastern phrase); that this prospect, however, though 
wrapt in the haze of sunshine, is too dim to be within the peentica! 
domain of hope. 

This turn of thought is quite compatible with a material content- 
ment and a satisfaction respecting the external results of British 
rule. The vast majority think favourably of the British Government 
and wish it well; they find fault with it in several ways, but do not 
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condemn it generally—on the contrary, they fully admit that it is 
good on the whole; they regard it, too, as an emanation from a 
mighty power across the sea, at the head of which power is a 
sovereign ; in their minds the attributes of royalty are supremely 
august, and these attributes they accord to the British Queen. It is 
all this which people mean when they affirm that in the main the 
natives are loyal. Notwithstanding all this, the natives never forget 
that British rule has the necessarily inherent defect of being foreign. 
For it, then, they do not feel patriotic sentiments in the English 
sense of that term. 

In the earlier days of British rule, say two generations ago, the 
contrast between order and disorder, between the reign of law and the 
reign of plunder, between peaceful industry and revolutionary tumult, 
was strongly felt. Such phrases as “ the blessings of British rule” 
meant something palpable and tangible. Every one had a standard, 
present in his own mind, whereby to measure the merits of that rule 
by comparing it with what had gone before. The sense of relief 
after suffering and anxiety was so great as to overpower any reflec- 
tion as to whether the new rule was foreign or indigenous, or 
whether it had angularities incompatible with native genius and 
feeling. It had one overwhelmitig merit, in that it answered for 
order. This merit, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all other con- 
siderations. But, in the same way as other good things, it wears 
away with time. Other generations grow up that have never per- 
sonally tasted the misrule which their fathers used to compare with 
the British administration. Paternal or ancestral traditions are very 
lasting with them, and doubtless they have a shrewd idea of what 
used to happen in the evil days. But this idea cannot have a tithe 
of the vividness with which the memory of these things was seared 
and branded upon the minds of their forefathers. They had indeed 
a flavour and a soupgon of this during the war of the mutinies 
twenty-five years ago. Thus their eyes were opened as to what 
might happenif British rule were to be withdrawn, still theirapprehen- 
sions are comparatively sluggish. In this way the British Govern- 
ment, not through its own default, but actually by reason of its long- 
sustained merits, is actually losing one of the pristine elements of its 
popularity. Thus, too, a new difficulty has set in from the time that 
the empire was thoroughly well established. The natives criticize 
and criticize; no government can be proof against criticism, much 
less a foreign one. Together with captious fault-finding no adequate 
allowance is made for the cardinal virtues of the system. 

Many remarkable individuals, in number limited, still exist, who 
are really interesting as examples of feeling or of thought, which 
will pass away with their death. They have proved fitting subjects 
for descriptive poetry ; and it is historically important to have a 
literary photograph of them while they are still in the land of the 
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living. Their minds, however, dwell on the past, not on the imme- 
diate future, hardly even on the present. Thus they do not consti- 
tute a class which has to be reckoned with seriously. 

The foregoing description is applicable to what may be termed the 
old style of natives. 

But there has sprung up among the natives a new style which is 
produced by the Western education under British rule. These 
men hold, though with less of intensity and tenacity, most of the 
views summarised above. They are beginning to entertain in 
addition some peculiar views of their own. They hope to improve 
themselves by means of Western science and knowledge. This 
improvement of theirs, however, is to take the form of self-develop- 
ment, not of self-change. They are not thereby to be Europeanised 
but are to remain Asiatics. They will conscientiously search for 
abstract truth, sternly rejecting the rubbish with which, in recent 
ages, Hinduism has been cumbered, but fondly gazing retrospec- 
tively upon the records of primitive times. That there must be 
much of crudity in their speculations is shown by the fact that men 
claiming to walk by the light of Western civilisation should persist 
in looking back towards hoar antiquity as if therefrom the art of 
true progress could be learnt. But their candour, their intellectual 
honesty, their moral worth are indisputable. In regard to the 
tightness with which the social yoke is fixed on the necks of the 
people, the rigour with which the tyranny of caste is enforced, the 
moral torture which can be inflicted on those whose nature is ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to the displeasure of relatives, the pains of 
ostracism—these men must have braved much that to them was 
terrible, and suffered much that to them was acutely distressful. 
But having made up their minds to break off from the superstitions 
of their fathers they never look back; they reject palpable error 
without any hesitation, they repudiate the religious efficacy of caste, 
even though they retain its social distinctions, they believe in the 
innate superiority of their race over the European races, they wonder 
at the obscuration of their star, but hope that its brightness will yet 
be restored. It is paradoxical on their part to imagine that Western 
enlightenment can be made the means of vindicating the dictum 
ex oriente lux, but such is the substratum of their thoughts. Though 
willing to learn what they can from Europe, they yet look upon such 
learning as a means of recovering the intellectual heritage of their 
ancestors. Though quite alive to the wonders of physical science, 
they probably think that such science is subordinate to some higher 
purposes of abstract truth. 

Several sects under various local designations hold views of this 
nature, differing in particulars, but generally alike. This philoso- 
phy (if such it can be termed) is spreading fast, and seems likely to 
embrace the majority of the educated classes throughout India. 
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These under-currents of native thought unquestionably portend 
that the British Government, in order to preserve a moderate and 
essential degree of popularity with the natives, can never rest its 
case merely on the establishment of external order, and the increase 
of material prosperity. As education spreads, the natives will not only 
criticize, but also carp and cavil. In so far as the criticism is just, 
it must be met by reforms. Therefore fresh departures administra- 
tively must from time to time be taken. While primary education 
is not valued as much as we desire, while disappointment is felt 
respecting the attitude of the masses in this matter—superior educa- 
tion is eagerly desired by the middle classes. Why is the Govern- 
ment urged to apply its resources to this superior education, why are 
sacrifices made by parents to secure it, why are donations and sub- 
scriptions given in aid of it by the wealthy? Because the natives 
hope thereby to win for themselves a larger share than heretofore in 
the administration of their own country, and to acquire some of the 
advantages hitherto enjoyed almost exclusively by Europeans. In 
justice it must be admitted that this hope is a reasonable one. 

There is also portended a desire for what may be termed political 
privileges culminating in something like representative institutions. 
There is already a vague hankering for such privileges; although 
in respect to political “representation,” the natives have not yet 
conceived any definite notions, yet their thoughts are tending in 
that direction, even though they may be unaware of that tendency. 

Thus, though the natives are very far from aspiring to autonomy, 
they always have thought much of their nationality, and are think- 
ing more and more of that as education spreads. These thoughts of 
theirs are growing into a moral force which the British Government 
must recognise. The significance of these thoughts is proved 
in most (though by no means in all) of the lesser outbreaks or 
disturbances which occur from time to time in India, and which 
it would be tedious to particularise. The strongest example, 
however, is to be drawn from the War of the Mutinies during three 
terrible years, 1857 to 1859. One among the lessons learnt by 
Anglo-Indian statesmen from those grave events was this, that when 
once a spirit of fanaticism and of national ambition shall arise, once 
a resolution to have done with foreign masters shall be formed, 
considerations of material advantage, of regularly received emolu- 
ments, of security to agriculture, trade and industry, are flung to 
the winds. Although men are much wiser after these events, yet if 
before those events they had questioned themselves regarding the 
probability of such occurrences, the answer would have been that 
surely natives had become too deeply interested in the continuance 
of peace, too sensible of the benefits thereby acquired, too timid of 
risking their prosperity, to think of insurrection. This was true 
indeed of the mass of voiceless easy-going people, but not at all true 
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of many classes whose influence would for the moment determine 
the course of events. With such classes the benefit from British 
tule was counted as dross in comparison with the pleasure of re- 
asserting Indian nationality. The bearing of the Brahmins in 
Benares, of the territorial classes in Oude and Behar, of the 
Mahrattas in Western India, of the Muhammadans almost every- 
where, of the Sikhs after (though not during) the crisis—attests 
what was to us a melancholy truth. 

The next question to be asked and answered is—Have the natives in 
their inner minds any religious convictions which make them believe 
in a future when an earthly messiah shall have made them the lords 
of the land they livein? In order to answer this question, the popula- 
tion must be divided into three categories, namely the Muhammadans, 
the Hindus, and those who acknowledge neither Islam nor Hinduism. 
The Muhammadans in India comprise about one-fifth of the whole 
population, and have a full share of whatever resolution, capacity, or 
vivacity may pertain to the people at large. They certainly have 
religious convictions of the most definite character. They believe 
in God, in a future state, in a judgment for blessing or for con- 
demnation, in Muhammad as the Prophet of God, in the Koran as 
a divine revelation, in the Caliphs as successors of the Prophet, and 
in many saints. They believe, too, in the coming of an earthly 
messiah, in the person of the Imém Mehdi, who is to be the seventh 
and last of the Ima4ms, six having already appeared in historic 
times. The Im&im Mehdi is to inaugurate an era when Islam now 
militant is to be finally triumphant, not only in India, but in other 
regions besides. This belief is an active principle, and allusion is 
made to it periodically whenever any trouble is in the air. It is 
bruited abroad explicitly on the average once, perhaps twice, in 
every decade; and in a less explicit manner it is mentioned 
frequently. According to that religious conviction, the Indian 
Muhammadans would be their own masters, and would be lords of 
the land they live in. 

But this view cannot be gratifying or satisfactory to the Hindus, 
who comprise full three-fifths of the population. For it assumes 
that they are to accept the Muhammadan faith, or else be utterly 
subject to Muhammadan rule until they shall be converted to 
Islam. But they do not trouble themselves regarding this idea, 
which is regarded by them as impossible of realisation, or as a harm- 
less lucubration. 

It is hard to say whether the Hindus in the mass have that which 
could properly be called religious conviction. Many pious and 
philosophic individuals, some learned classes, even some ascetics, 
doubtless have convictions worthy of the name. But for the mass 
of Hindus the religion, or in fact the superstition, is so grossly 
absurd, the multifarious deities are so grotesquely imaged, participa- 
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tion in divine attributes is so largely allowed to a great caste of 
Brahmins, who are very human indeed, that the sentiments of the 
worshippers can scarcely be dignified with the name of religious 
convictions, The conception of divinity, too, is so sensuous as to 
debase and corrupt any sentiments that may gather round it. Still 
the ordinary Hindu of to-day has a vague impression that after 
death he will be absorbed body and soul into a supreme being who 
is beyond all the gods and goddesses. But his notion of a blessed 
reward for virtue, or of a future punishment for sin, is so shadowy 
as to be almost evanescent. Many observers have thought that it is 
this want of active belief in a judgment to come which causes the 
natives to face inevitable death with such stoic calmness. The 
Hindus have indeed a moral code binding on their conscience and 
conduct ; they seldom or never ask themselves whether this code is 
an emanation from the supreme being ; if pressed they would doubt- 
less acknowledge that, originally, it must have so emanated. 

The Hindus have no definite expectation of an earthly messiah 
visiting India to rehabilitate the Hindu religion and to re-establish 
Hindu domination. Still a vague idea of this description does 
sometimes float across their minds. Some of their chief gods are 
deified princes ; and there are mythical heroes of more than mortal 
prowess (Pandus), the mention of whom has an exhilarating effect 
on a Hindu audience. Allusion to such persons is sometimes made 
in proclamations, or other notices privately circulated, for raising 
political excitement. In short, the Hindus have a transcendental 
notion of the afflatus which rested on their progenitors in a remote 
antiquity. They trust that hereafter this ancestral spirit will descend 
upon some heroes, who shall restore all that has been lost to the 
Hindu race during many ages. But they do not pretend to discern 
any way in which the fulfilment of such a hope can happen. 

In the answer to the preceding question, allusion has been made 
to the new school which is the product of Western civilisation. The 
natives of this school have many religious convictions of a negative 
kind, but less of a positive nature. The Indian name assumed by the 
most prominent among them is “ Brahmo;” some of them have 
adopted, apparently from Transatlantic quarters, the designation of 
Theosophist—and by the best English authority they are termed the 
Hindu religious reformers. The originator was Ram-Mohan-Roy, 
and the best expounder now living is Keshab Chander Sen, both of 
Calcutta. But ramifications of this sect, and kindred sects moving 
in a parallel direction, have spread throughout the three Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The intellectual tendencies 
of these sects have been described in the answer to the preceding 
question ; and inquirers will ask whether the religion of these 
people is at all likeiy to be the religion of the future in India. 

On its negative side this religion renounces superstition, paganism, 
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monstrosities, and absurdities of all sorts. It abjures atheism and 
materialism. It repudiates Muhammadanism, Buddhism, and Hindu- 
ism. It regards Christianity not as a religion to be adopted, but as 
one of several ways leading towards pure and abstract truth. It 
looks towards the Vedas and other ancient writings, handed down 
from the Aryan Hindus, as constituting another of these ways. It 
holds the minds of its adherents as open mirrors ready to catch the 
rays of truth whencesoever coming. It fails to find that this truth 
has anywhere been finally and definitely revealed. Then, on its 
positive side, it is theism, including faith in a Supreme Being, in the 
abstract principles of right and wrong, in the immortality of the 
soul, in the accountability of mankind during a future state for good 
or evil done during this life. The dictates of the conscience, the 
power of the moral sense are fully acknowledged. But there hangs 
about all the tenets much of haziness, of dreaminess and of 
mysticism generally. This faith is likely to become the religion of 
the immediate future among the educated classes of Hindus, but will 
hardly supplant Hinduism among the masses for a long time to come. 

Christianity has not as yet spread sufficiently to become an actual 
power in the country. It hardly possesses half a million of native 
adherents, but that number may, at an ordinary rate of progress, 
from conversion and natural increment, be augmented within a 
generation to something between one and two millions. Whether 
there will be any extraordinary accession from the ranks of the 
Hindu theists it is impossible to hazard a prediction. 

My third question shall be put as follows:—If this theological 
mysticism exists, has it any political meaning? Does it, or 
does it not, foreshadow danger to British rule? It will have 
been seen from the answer to the preceding question, that this 
theological mysticism does exist. For the present, and for the 
immediate future, it does not foreshadow danger to British rule. 
On the contrary its political tendency is favourable to the existing 
centre of power and adverse to any disturbance. It is not hostile 
to the Christian religion; on the contrary it admires Christianity in 
the main, as supplying a pattern for human conduct. It assumes the 
continuance of Western enlightenment and the progress of education 
after the Western model, and this assumption is essential. Without 
the maintenance of British rule for a long time to come, these advan- 
tages are manifestly unobtainable; it is never pretended that they 
can be had without British aid. The educated natives hope that, 
possessing these advantages, they will peacefully win the desired 
improvement in their status. They have no thought of winning this 
by violent or revolutionary means. They know, too, that this could 
never be won by relapsing into the old native system. They have 
learnt to look at public affairs through Western spectacles, and to 
think in Western phrase. Thus they are disposed to cling to the 
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Western ideal. Their political conclusion then is to preserve the 
existing status. 

For the distant future, however, this new religion clearly has a 
political meaning, which is this, that the Indian nation, emancipated 
from British leading-strings, should govern itself. But avowedly 
this meaning refers to a time so far ahead asto be beyond the region 
of practical politics. It therefore does not foreshadow anything 
which could be termed danger to British rule. But existing along- 
side of, or in combination with, other movements, it will have a 
political force to be borne in mind by Anglo-Indian statesmen. 

There are, however, some educated natives who may be not un- 
reasonably suspected of disloyalty, or at least of hostility to British 
institutions and dislike to the British nation—though it is hoped 
that such cases are somewhat exceptional and abnormal. It will be 
found, however, that this hostility on the part of individuals does 
not arise from their Western education. It arises from the old pre- 
judices and the old sentiments of nationality, which that education 
has not subdued. Many, perhaps most, educated natives cease to be 
politically Hindus. Others, despite their Western education, remain. 
as Hindus of the old school, and of these some are apt to become 
disloyal. It is the sight of such occasional disloyalty that causes 
some observers to apprehend political mischief as a consequence of 
education. This view, however, is superficial, for the mischief exists 
not by reason of the education but in spite of it. Without the educa- 
tion it would have existed in a worse degree. 

To come to the fourth head :—How far does jealousy between 
the different creeds in India paralyze their activity for any 
united purpose in hostility to their British rulers? The Hindus 
do indirectly proselytize among Indians who are outside caste, 
or who, being aborigines, are supposed to be without any 
formal religion. But they have not ordinarily any thought of 
making proselytes among other races that have settled religious 
systems. According to their principle, a Hindu is born in rather 
than admitted to Hinduism, nascitur non fit. They would not dream 
if they had supreme power of making converts among Indian 
Muhammadans. On the other hand, the Muhammadans, if they were 
in the ascendant, would undoubtedly seek to make converts among 
the Hindus by persuasion if possible, or failing that, by force. Their 
absolutism in this respect would be tempered only by the probability 
of resistance. The jealousy then, if it were ever evoked, would 
be on the part of the Muhammadans and not of the Hindus. 
But while both are under the British Government, as a common 
master, the sense of religious difference is suppressed. When poli- 
tical excitement arises, the enemies of the British Government always 
appeal to Hindus and Muhammadans. Many instances have 
occurred of seditious or treasonable notices being expressly addressed 
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to both alike. Doubtless the foreign government gains something 
from the fact of there being these two religions, and from the 
diversity of interest, sentiment, and sympathy, which thus arises. 
Still, in answer to the question, it must be stated that jealousy 
between the different creeds might somewhat affect, but would not 
paralyze, their activity for an united purpose in hostility to their 
British rulers. The British Government might simultaneously have 
enemies both among Hindus and Muhammadans. These hostile 
elements would combine, without any hindrance whatever on account 
of difference in religion. If they were to be victorious then they 
might begin to quarrel, owing to religious difference among other 
reasons ; but until victory were secured they would sink such differ- 
ence. If then political conjunctures were to arise, in anyway com- 
promising or threatening the safety of British dominion, no reliance 
whatever could be placed in the religious differences between Hindus 
and Muhammadans as weakening hostile combinations among the 
natives. 

Finally, let us see whether there is any esoteric or spiritual pro- 
paganda which may at any moment find expression in an exoteric 
and material form, dangerous to the empire of India, as now exist- 
ing, or to the ascendancy of any Western nation. 


The answers to the preceding questions have implied that there is 
an ideal of native existence towards which there is a yearning. But 
the ideal is too dim for the yearning to be very strong. Then it 
will, from these answers, have been seen that there is an esoteric 
and spiritual propaganda limited in extent at present, but growing 
steadily if not rapidly. This propaganda does find exoteric expres- 
sion in a marked manner. It has induced the legislature to enact 
laws for the performance of marriages between those who do not 
belong to Hinduism, Buddhism, or Muhammadanism. In as much 
as it possesses an organization, appoints office bearers, reckons its 
open and avowed adherents by tens of thousands, causes chapels to 
be built in which congregations worship, it must be held to have 
assumed a material form: But as yet this form is not dangerous to 
British rule and Western ascendancy, nor are the tendencies of the 
movement objectionable politically. This answer then is virtually 
a summary of a portion of what has already been set forth. 

If the British suppressed, or even discouraged the movement, the 
results might be different ; but on the contrary, the freest play and 
the fullest scope are accorded to it. If the Government refused to 
concede anything, then discontent might accrue; concessions, how- 
ever, are made, not indeed sufficient to produce contentment, but 
still enough to make people hope for more than what they already 
have. It is this hopefulness which produces loyalty. 
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On the other hand, this spirit induces men to find fault with the 
Government for not moving faster in the direction of beneficence ; 
it urges them to demand that positions of responsibility and import- 
ance shall be more and more entrusted to natives, that on the one 
hand taxation shall be revised and the State income thereby dimin- 
ished, and that simultaneously improvements shall be introduced 
augmenting the expenditure, often forgetting the impossibility of 
all these things being done at once. It is this apparent disregard 
of practicability, administrative or financial, that imparts to many 
British observers an unfavourable impression regarding the native 
character. This effect is heightened when they see that native 
writers and speakers support their recommendations by means of 
statements which unjustly vilify everything British in India. The 
natives fail to see how greatly they damage their cause by this style 
of argument. Still, if the argument be examined by Englishmen 
who can ‘‘ read between the lines,” it will be found that there is an 
obverse and a reverse; on the one side the merits of British rule are 
depicted, on the other side the demerits. The description both of 
merits and demerits is worked up with Oriental hyperbole. As a 
counterfoil to undue laudation there is undeserved disparagement. 
The contrast thus produced is like a picture wherein the lights are 
too white, the shades too black, and the colours crudely vivid. The 
real object of the vilification, however, is to make the most of exist- 
ing defects in order to incite the Government to reform and im- 
provement. This method is frequently adopted by natives who are 
manifestly bound to the British connection in almost every possible 
way, and who cannot mean really to be disloyal. On the other 
hand, such fault-finding may verge, and has sometimes verged, upon 
treason ; in that case it should of course be dealt with according to 
law. But so long asit remains within the largest latitude allowable 
for criticism, as it generally does, it releases mental steam and 
prevents disloyalty arising. 

In fine, the tendency of sentiment, moral and religious, among the 
educated natives, appears to be beneficial politically. It might 
indeed become dangerous if the Government were unreforming and 
unprogressive. But it is an element of safety, as the Government 
is both reforming and progressive, walking in the light of the age. 
It stimulates improvement, produces hopefulness, counteracts 
bigotry, weakens fanaticism. It depends on Western enlighten- 
ment, which postulates the continuance of the existing administra- 
tion. Thus, on the whole, the political effect of religious thought 
in India is favourable to British rule. 

RicHaRD TEMPLE, 
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Tue surprise and even consternation which the result of the Liver- 
pool election has created among the Conservative party can scarcely be 
wondered at. Looked at a little more closely, however, the overthrow 
of Conservative rule in this great commercial centre, or rather the 
fact that it has only now been overthrown, will be found susceptible 
of a very simple explanation. The matter, indeed, to be explained 
is not so much why Liverpool has “‘ gone Liberal,” as why for fifteen 
years, after a great popular extension of the franchise, it has re- 
mained Conservative. Why it should have been Conservative before 
that change in its electoral constitution is obvious enough. Elections 
in those days, or at any rate the influence which determines elections, 
lay in the hands of a local class who have ever been strongly inclined 
to Toryism. Liverpool trade and commerce has always been Con- 
servative, and Liverpool society—-whose prevailing weakness is 
accurately indicated in the local saying that “ Liverpool loves a lord” — 
even more so. Many of the great merchants were, in the old times, 
slave-owners; and in the American War of Secession the port 
strongly sympathised with the South. Its interests have been asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of the sugar duties and with an aggressive 
Colonial policy; and the general tendency has probably been con- 
firmed by the natural resistance of the shipping interest, which is 
the great industry of the port, to the interference and control that Mr. 
Plimsoll’s agitation has promoted. But for fifteen years the repre- 
sentation has been at the disposal of the working classes, and there 
is little doubt that a majority of them, although of the same stuff as 
their class elsewhere, have voted for the Tories in Liverpool while 
voting Liberal in other great centres. 

The reason of this is probably to be found in the presence of an 
unusually large Irish population. Besides the prejudices of race and 
religion, the English workman has a still more active reason for his 
anti-Irish sentiment in the fact that the Irishman’s competition 
lessens his wages. The Irish in all our large towns form a separate 
nationality, and do not associate with the English population ; but 
in Liverpool and some of the Lancashire boroughs they are more 
numerous and more aggressive than in the Midland and Yorkshire 
towns, and the feeling against them is proportionally stronger. The 
support of the Irish vote in Liverpool has consequently entailed 
the opposition of a considerable proportion of the Welsh, Scotch, and 
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English working electors. In the recent election Mr. Smith com- 
menced the campaign by refusing to accept the Irish shibboleth, 
and the leaders of that party urged their followers to abstain from 
voting ; advice which seems to have been generally followed. But 
Mr. Smith, while making no attempt to conciliate unreasonable 
demands, appealed directly to the working classes with a Radical 
programme of social reform; and it would seem that many of 
the electors, finding that the ordinary political issues were not 
involved, and that the Irish question was out of the case, returned 
to what may be called their natural allegiance. 

The lesson is an important one in several respects. It marks the 
change which is coming over English politics. The old cries are 
dead, and the old interests have been satisfied. The new electorate 
is finding its feet, and its voice, at first indistinct, is gradually be- 
coming articulate. We are in face of new demands. The old 
suspicion of government has ceased now that the people feel that 
they are governing themselves, and the claim is for more legis- 
lative interference, not for less. The Liverpool election is, in 
fact, an answer to the “ Rights of Property Defence Association,” 
and to all that school of economists and politicians who 
have made a fetish of what they call “ freedom of contract,” or, in 
other words, the freedom of the rich and strong to extort from the 
poor and weak all that their necessities compel them to concede. 
The incident, in fact, appears to point to a speedy fulfilment of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s prediction, that we are on the eve of great political 
changes. The “ nouvelles couches sociales” are clearly of a mind 
that the government in which in future they mean to have their part 
shall actively consult the interests and welfare of the many, and not 
merely content itself with passively registering and enforcing arrange- 
ments which, nominally free, are really dictated by the unequal con- 
ditions of the struggle for existence. It is the less necessary, perhaps, 
to insist on this view of the situation, because the Conservative party 
appear to have awakened to a consciousness of it themselves. The 
programme of Mr. Forwood, the Conservative candidate at Liver- 
pool, was scarcely distinguishable from that of his Liberal opponent. 
He announced himself, indeed, as a professor of the creed of Demo- 
cratic Toryism, and put forth a scheme of social reform which 
differed only from that of Mr. Smith in the circumstance (not 
altogether unimportant indeed) that it only vaguely foreshadowed 
the legislative measures which the Liberal candidate definitely advo- 
cated. That the electors preferred Mr. Smith’s specific promises to 
Mr. Forwood’s aspirations was not improbably due to the difference 
between the general profession of faith of the two competitors. 
English working men know what Liberalism means, and they know, 
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or can form some fairly intelligible idea of what Conservatism means; 
but the “Tory Democrat” is a variety of English politician of which 
they have not yet been able to form any very clear comprehension. 
Lord Beaconsfield, who long endeavoured—and, according to some 
of his admirers, with success--to indoctrinate them with the Tory 
Democratic creed, in reality never managed to do anything of the 
kind. The working classes are doubtless aware that he preached the 
doctrine, but such attention as they paid him was a tribute, not 
to the attractions of the text, but to the personal qualities of the 
preacher; and with Lord Beaconsfield’s disappearance from the 
political scene, they have come to the very reasonable conclusion 
that for the realisation of a popular programme it is better to trust 
to the popular party. 


Atter many conflicting rumours as to the details of the reconstruc- 
tion rendered necessary by Lord Derby’s acceptance of office, it was 
at last definitively announced that the new Minister was to go to the 
Colonial Office, and Lord Kimberley to take the Secretaryship of 
State for India, while Lord Hartington exchanged the latter post 
for that of Mr. Childers, who has in his turn succeeded the Prime 
Minister as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Derby’s accession to 
the Cabinet will of course be an addition to its available fund of 
administrative talent, but it is doubtful whether it will bring much 
real strength of any other kind. His presence there may, perhaps, 
do something to reassure the timid, but then the timid are probably 
already on the Conservative side. And, on the other hand, the best 
feature in Lord Derby’s character is one which must to a considerable 
extent diminish the confidence which the Conservatives and Conser- 
vatising Liberals might otherwise be inclined to repose in him. He 
possesses his full share of that quality which has distinguished so many 
eminent English statesmen—the power of assimilating new ideas 
and of reconciling old prejudices with the necessity for progress and 
change. The Conservative Foreign Secretary of a few years ago, 
the Liberal Colonial Secretary of to-day, is not likely to be nervous 
in the presence of proposals for reform, though he may not himself 
initiate them. He can have but little enthusiasm for such ideas as 
those which have influenced the Liverpool election, but neither 
will he greatly dread their realisation. His economic orthodoxy, 
indeed, is somewhat of that kind which prefers strictness of profes- 
sion to rigidity of practice. And while the public derive due edifi- 
cation from his views, his new party have been allowed to get the 
benefit of his acts. His vote in the House of Lords has been given 
in favour of Liberal measures; it is only his opinion, enunciated 

_in monthly periodicals, which is adverse to them. His acceptance 
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of office will terminate this open conflict between action and con- 
viction in the manner most favourable to the interests of Liberalism. 
Lord Derby will assist in future with more than his vote in the 
work of Liberal legislation, while his doubts as to its wisdom will 
be confined to the council chamber. 

The work of reconstruction is not, however, completed by the 
accession of Lord Derby to the Cabinet, and by the internal 
changes which that step has necessitated. Sir Charles Dilke’s 
promotion to Cabinet office is to be shortly expected, and will be a 
clear gain to the Radical party, which has now only one avowed 
exponent in the Cabinet. It is, at first sight, singular that while 
in every borough constituency, and even in some counties, the 
majority of the Liberal electors are Radical, there should be only 
one representative of this section in a Cabinet consisting of fourteen 
members ; and it cannot be supposed that such an arrangement is 
otherwise than temporary. That it is accepted without complaint 
or dissatisfaction is due entirely to the predominant influence of Mr. 
Gladstone, and to the unbounded confidence which the party, as a 
whole, has in his genius and character. The rumours which have 
been current of his retirement are fortunately without foundation ; 
and as long as he consents to bear the heavy burden of the responsi- 
bility of office the union of the party is not likely to be impaired. 
When, however, he leaves the arena in which he wields unques- 
tioned sway, it will probably be recognised, even by those who now 
profess to see in him the most dangerous and revolutionary of states- 
men, that he has exercised a restraining influence, and has rather 
controlled than stimulated those popular forces whose full energy 
has never yet been developed. 

Again, during the past month, there has been a distinct, but it 
may be believed a transient, revival of anxiety in Ireland. In 
certain aspects, indeed, the situation assumed for a while a more 
disquieting appearance than it had presented at any time since the 
late abatement of agrarian outrage. There was not, it is true, any 
marked recrudescence of this form of crime; but the struggle between 
law and violence developed fresh intensity in a different shape. The 
daring attack upon the Dublin police, committed within a stone’s 
throw of the chief thoroughfare of the city, appeared to give the 
signal for a renewal of activity on the part of the organizations of 
Irish terrorism. Within a few days, the country was again startled 
and shocked by the news of the attempted assassination of Mr. Field, 
the juror; and there is but too much reason to fear that this fresh 
attempt to re-fix the yoke of terror on the neck of Irish society was 
not altogether unsuccessful. Signs of shrinking from their formid- 
able duty were visible among the jury-panel. Protests were raised 
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against the extreme demand which this duty makes upon the virtue 
of the citizen ; and while jurors showed in some cases reluctance to 
respond to the summons, they appear in at least one instance to 
have entered the jury-box under no due sense of the sanctity of 
. their oath. The case for the Crown against the prisoners indicted 
for the Lough Mask murders, was, in the opinion of the presiding 
judge, conclusive; but the first jury impanelled for the trial of 
Patrick Higgins were discharged without a verdict. The accused, 
however, was immediately placed at the bar again before another 
jury, and after a second hearing, a verdict of guilty was returned 
against him. There need be little hesitation in referring the reluctance 
of the first jury to convict the prisoner to the intimidating effect of 
the attempt on the life of Mr. Field; and it is reassuring to find that 
the resolute attitude of the prosecution, and the admonitions of the 
judge, proved afterwards strong enough to combat the influence of the 
Terror. No pains, however, must be spared to liberate the adminis- 
tration of justice from the murderous coercion to which the enemies 
of peace in Ireland are attempting to subject it. The secret societies 
feel that their power is passing from them, and their struggles to 
retain it are desperate in proportion to their dread of losing it. The 
Executive must exert its powers ordinary and extraordinary against 
them, without stint or stay; nor must its efforts be relaxed until 
they are finally rooted out, broken up, and dispersed. 

So long as this work remains to be done, it will, of course, be 
impossible for us to lay aside our anxieties. But otherwise the 
aspect of affairs in Ireland is distinctly reassuring. The great storm 
of agrarian agitation which has passed over the country is, in spite of 
all Mr. Davitt’s efforts to sustain it, steadily dying down ; and every 
day now makes it appear more probable that we are again approach- 
ing one of those regularly recurring periods of comparative tran- 
quillity in Irish affairs. That time, indeed, is not quite yet; the 
restoration of quietude, of contentment to classes so violently inflamed 
by natural and artificial means as have been the Irish tenantry 
for three years past, is not to be expected in a few weeks or months. 
The removal of all just causes of discontent has always to precede by 
some considerable time the disappearance of the discontent itself. 
There is the best evidence, however, that it is slowly but surely dis- 
appearing in Ireland. The Land Act is working a silent revolution 
in some at least of the conditions of the agrarian question, and the 
tenant farmers as a rule are gradually settling down to make the 
most of its benetits. Peace, in short, is within a measurable distance, 
and Ireland will soon again present to the ruler and the legislator 
the same undisturbed field for the application of their principles as 
might have been found there at any time during the ten or fifteen 
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years previous to the Fenian rising, or the seven or eight years which 
immediately succeeded the passing of the Land Act of 1870. Will 
the coming period of tranquillity be utilised on this occasion ? That 
is the question. Will the exclusive methods of the ruler be relied 
upon for the government of Ireland, or will legislative wisdom be 
brought to the aid of executive policy ? Shall we, ina word, throw 
away or take advantage of the opportunity of attempting, without 
the violent pressure which has heretofore preceded all reform, the 
still unaccomplished solution of the Irish problem. To regard 
that problem as solely agrarian, and to believe that we have settled 
it by the legislation of last year, or that we can possibly settle it by 
any legislation on the same lines, is simply to prepare for ourselves 
disappointment. The problem is not agrarian, but political ; and it 
is neither more nor less than this: how to govern another country 
against its will with popular representative institutions. 

Such at least is the aspect in which the question presents itself to 
us when viewed in connection with the existing temper of the 
Irish people. Obviously the difficulty as thus stated is insoluble, 
and our sole chance of solving it depends upon our being able 
to control the condition expressed in the words “against its will.” 
Involuntary submission to rule and “ popular representative insti- 
tutions” involve something almost amounting to a contradiction 
in terms. One of the two phrases must sooner or later be struck 
out. Either Ireland must be conciliated and willingly accept 
its union with England, or, if that union is to be maintained in spite 
of Irish objections, it must be by naked force, and not by ordinary 
Parliamentary methods. Ireland governed under such represen- 
tative institutions as satisfy her, or Ireland governed like a Crown 
colony, without representative institutions at all. That, in plain 
language, is the alternative which lies before us. The next 
few years will be a critical time, and Englishmen of all parties 
can hardly occupy themselves to more advantage than in consider- 
ing how to reconcile the natural desire of a people differing 
from us in race, religion, and social characteristics to be governed 
according to their own ideas, with the cordial union of the three 
kingdoms for all Imperial purposes in which they have a common 
interest. Difficult as the task may be, and will be, its first step is at 
any rate clear. It is the establishment of a thoroughly represen- 
tative and effective system of local government, under which the 
management of all exclusively local affairs shall be vested absolutely 
in the Irish people. But if this is to effect any real good it will be 
necessary for Parliament to adopt a broader conception of local 
government and its functions than has hitherto found acceptance in 
the English Legislature. What has been called the “ gas-and- 
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water-supply ” form of local legislative independence will fail, we 
may rely upon it, to satisfy the aspirations of Ireland. No grant 
of the powers of petty parochial administration -will meet what 
is reasonable in the Home Rule cry, or would cultivate in Irishmen 
the qualities in which they are lacking—a sense of responsibility 
and the faculty of administration. If such a system as is here 
indicated could be established, and if, in addition, the experiment of 
Grand Committees were extended to the appointment of ‘‘ Com- 
mittees of Nations” upon measures affecting the separate nation- 
alities of the United Kingdom, it is possible, nay, it may even be said 
to be probable, that the idea of a separate Parliament, having thus 
lost all its practical importance, would die away in time, and that 
Ireland would be as closely associated with England and as loyal to 
the Union as Scotland or Wales. 


In Egypt the Government is evidently pursuing steadily, and in 
face of many, but not unforeseen, obstacles, the policy which it has 
already publicly announced. There is no idea of annexation or of 
anything approaching to it; and the endeavours of the Anglo- 
phobic section of the French press to make out the contrary will, be 
very speedily exhibited in impotent conflict with established facts. 
Annexation there will not be, nor anything resembling it; but neither 
will there be simple retreat and /aissez faire. It would be unworthy 
of this country to leave Egypt to the anarchy and disorder which, 
in that case, must necessarily await it; not unsafe and impolitic 
only, though the peril and the impolicy of such a course are plain 
enough also, but absolutely unworthy—a manifest breach of moral 
obligations deliberately contracted. In interfering to put down the 
military rebellion, England accepted a task of reorganization, from 
which she cannot now shrink; and slowly, but surely, a new organi- 
zation will be created. An army and police force, moderate in 
numbers, recruited chiefly in Egypt, though in the first instance 
partly officered and instructed by English military men, would 
provide adequately for internal peace; and to the establishment of 
some such force as this the efforts of her Majesty’s Government are 
doubtless being directed. But second only, if second, tc the main- 
tenance of order in any country, ranks the administration of its 
justice; and this service will, it is understood, be placed in Egypt 
upon a new footing—not, however, without regard to the habits 
and customs of the people. And, finally, Lord Dufferin is reported 
to be engaged in devising such institutions as will secure a real re- 
presentation of the mass of the people, and give them a definite 
consultative voice in the management of their affairs. When the 
work has been completed, Egypt will have been secured to the 
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Egyptians, in a sense and to a degree unhoped for even by the most 
sanguine partisan of the national cause before the recent expedition ; 
and England may then withdraw from her self-imposed under- 
taking with the satisfaction of having secured her paramount 
interests in the country without hindering its material and political 
development. 

The chief obstacles to the fulfilment of this duty on the part of 
the English Government have come from France. French jealousy 
of the supposed designs of England upon Egypt has indeed been the 
main determinant of the relations that have prevailed between the 
two countries ever since the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion and 
the commencement of the work of Egyptian reorganization. Much 
of the susceptibility which France is displaying is no doubt to a 
certain extent factitious; an unfortunate incident of the present 
unsatisfactory state of parties in the country, and of the instability 
with which this circumstance afflicts every government in turn. 
The French politicians and French journals who are loudest in 
their abuse of England, are as often as not thinking more of their 
political opponents at home than of their “ perfidious ” neighbour ; 
their denunciations of our imaginary wickedness are really intended 
to demonstrate the supposed folly of some party among their own 
countrymen. The question whether M. Gambetta’s policy was not 
the right one, and M. de Freycinet’s the wrong one, is much more 
often the real issue of the dispute than the question whether the 
English Government has observed, or is likely to observe, its obliga- 
tions in Egypt. And so far, of course, as the apparent ill-humour of 
France is capable of explanation on these grounds, it need give us 
no concern. It is as thoroughly artificial a product as that other 
variety of Anglophobia, which is from time to time manufactured 
in the United States with intent to catch the Irish vote at the 
elections. That there is a certain genuine element in the French 
jealousy of our action in Egypt is probable enough, and its origin 
is no doubt to be sought in previous experiences of our conduct. 
A self-denying and disinterested line of action in international 
affairs is, it must be admitted, a novelty in our own policy, and it 
should, perhaps, in fairness be added in that of any other European 
country; and France should not be too severely condemned for 
being somewhat slow of belief in its reality. Add to this that 
powerful French interests are alarmed and irritated at the now 
certain prospect of a permanent interception of the flow of their 
speculative gains. The financial “rings,” which in France have 
always exercised so much authority, and which indeed every French 
Government is more or less compelled to take into account, are 
naturally disgusted at perceiving that the “golden age” of 
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Egyptian exploitation has passed away, never to return ; and what- 
ever pressure they can put upon French Ministers will be applied, 
whatever they can do to pass off their own baffled cupidity as the 
patriotic susceptibilities of the French nation, will of course be done. 
We may confidently hope, however, that these malign efforts will be 
powerless against the steady determination of England and the solid 
good sense of the majority of the French people. For in this matter 
there is every reason to believe that the cause of moderation and of 
amity between the two countries will meet in France, as in England, 
with the support of a majority of the nation. That France has real 
interests to safeguard in Egypt may be true enough, but that they 
possess anything like the important and commanding character that 
has been attributed to them is a fiction which the French people are 
beginning to recognise for what it is: a survival from the Napoleonic 
era, which has partly lingered in the minds of the nation as such 
superstitions do linger, and has partly been kept alive there in the 
interest of French Imperialism and the politicians who live upon it. 
It was in an evil hour for this country, and we fear also for his own 
reputation, when M. Gambetta took it up and endeavoured to revive 
it. The resuscitated “idea” has done some harm already, but there 
is good reason to think that its powers of mischief are exhausted, 
and that the bulk of the French nation are in accord on this question, 
not with M. Gambetta, but with M. Clemenceau and the section 
which he leads. 


December 20th, 1882. 








